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Tuer following pages, which contain a portion 
of my observations on the Natural History of this Country, 
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and by whose assistance, the Work has been undertaken. 


It has, therefore, been to me a source of high gratification 
that your Lordship’s permission has authorized me to lay 
before your Excellency this contribution to the knowledge 
of the Binns of Inpra. 


I am, with great respect, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 


T. C. Jerpvon, 
Calewtta, 1862. Surgeon Major. 





Te want of bricf, but comprehensive, Manuals of the Natural History of, 
India has been long felt by all interested in such inquiries. At the present, it is 
necessary to search through voluminous transactions of learned Societies, and 
scientific Journals, to obtain any general acquaintance with what has been 
already ascertained regarding the Fauna of India, and, excepting to a few more 
favorably placed, even these are inaccessible. The issue ofa MANUAL, which should 
comprise all available information in sufficient detail for the discrimination and 
identification of such objects of Natural History as might be met with, without 
being rendered cumbrous by minutiz of synonymy or of history, has therefore 
Jong been considered a desiderutum, 


To meet this want it is proposed to publish a series of such Manuals for all 
the Vertebrated Animals of India, containing characters of all the classes, 
orders, families, and genera, and descriptions of all the species of all Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, found in India. 

The geographic limits referred to in this Work will be, on the North the 
water-shed of the Himalayas; on the East the Tecsta river, to its junction with 
the Brahmapootra, and thence down the latter river to the Bay of Bengal; on 
the West the Indus from its exit from the hills to Kurrachee; and on the South 
Cape Comorin. 


The object will be to enable Naturalists and Travellers to identify any ani- 
mals they may meet with, and for this purpose the descriptions, without being 
minute, will be ample for discrimination. The habits and resorts of the dif- 
ferent animals will be Gescribed as far as is known, and their geographical 
distribution investigated, and on these points the author's own experience in 
many parts of the country, from Darjeeling to Trichinopoly, will enable him to 
give much new information. 


Short observations on the anatomy of the various families, and references 
t allied groups, not Indian, will be given, thus rendering the work a Hand-book 
of Zoology specially adapted for India. 


¥ach Class will be published separately, and they will comprise— 


The Birps ... ... .. oo. in two volumes,  8vo. 
MAMMALS =... o.. nee oes een One volume, 
REPTILES... ase wee vee eee i One Volume, * 
FISHES 00.0. 0 ve cee es in one or two vols. ,, 





TuE present work is the first of a series of Manuals 
which the Author proposes to bring out, if his health 
be spared, on the Natural History of the Vertebrated 
‘Animals of India. The want of such books has long been 
greatly felt in this country; and the increasing attention 
now paid to Natural History calls, more imperatively, for 
the fulfilment of this desideratum. 

The author's uninterrupted residence for above a quar- 
ter of a century in India, during which period he has 
fliligently examined the Faun “of the different districts 
fn which he has been a resident, or a traveller, has 
Hoabled him to give, in detail, from personal observation, 
: he geographic distribution and limits of most of the 
animals of this country; for, with the exception of the 
‘North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Sindh, hé. has. 
it aversed and re-traversed the length and breadth ‘ofthe 
Kcontinent of India, and has also visited Burmah. 

This experience, and an earnest wish to be of use to 
paturalists and travellers in India, are the author’s chief 
claims for. attempting such an ambitious task; and, had 
others better qualified come forward, he would have relin- 
qtished, however unwillingly, what to him has been a 
labor of love. He has, however, had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of constant correspondence, and, in latter years, 
of personal intercourse, with Mr. Blyth of the Asiatic 
Society's Museum, than whom no one would have been 
better. qualified to write such a work, had his health been 
Good, and his time his own. | But the constant drudgery - 













PREFACE. 


of his unassisted labors, and above twenty-one years’ resi- 
dence in Calcutta, have so far injured his health as to pre- 
clude the present hope of his publishing a separate work. 
His voluminous writings, however, Reports, Notices, Mono- 
graphs, &c., scattered through Twenty (20) volumes of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and in various English 
scientific periodicals, are permanent proofs of his great 
talents and industry; and, were it not for those writings 
and the fine collection he has been the chief means 
of making in Calcutta, the present work would be much 
more imperfect than it now is. . 

Mr. Blyth has seen the present work, during its slow 
progress through the press, which he has most kindly 
assisted the Author in correcting; and has added much 
valuable information from his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

All these advantages, however, would have been unavail- 
able, and the present publication would not have seen 
the light so carly, had it not been for the enlightened 
liberality of the late deeply regretted Viceroy, Earl 
Canning. When the projected expedition to Tibet (of 
which the author was to have formed a member) was 
postponed, in consequence of the inabjlity to obtain pass- 
ports from Pekin, his Excellency most cordially placed him 
on special duty, with a view to the publication of the present 
work; thus giving him full leisure to devote to the 
completion of his researches, and to the progress of the 
book through the press, 

The sanction likewise given him to prosecute his scientific 
enquiries, in any quarter, has been the means of increasing 
our knowledge of the geographic distribution of many 
Birds, and has also added several new species to the Indian 
Faune. | 


PREFACE 


The author trusts that the many imperfections, some 
of them, perhaps, unavoidable, of the present publication, 
will be rectified hereafter ; and he begs that these will 
be freely pointed out to him, by the many observers now 
in India, with a view to their rectification in a Supplement, 
or, it may be, in a future edition. He trusts, if his 
present leisure for scientific pursuits be continued, to be 
able to add greatly to our knowledge of the geographic 
distribution of the birds, and of the natural history, gener- 
ally, of these provinces, On sufficient materials being 
available, he will, at once, issue a Supplement. 

The 2nd volume is in the Press, and will be published 
as soon as possible. 
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LIST OF ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA IN VOL. I. 


a tata LE iN al nee 


Page 16.—Transpose the specific names of the two species of 
Sarcoramphus. 


» 85— ,, 
” Q5.— 45 
4 Lika 
” 136.— ” 
56 ISO: 
” 188.— ” 
» 190.— ,, 
», 200.— 4, 


66.—Line 17th, for hinds read birds. 


83rd, for 27 read 67. 
8rd, erase—found over all the World. 
15th, for Australia read New Zealand. 
38rd, for puscalars read scapulars. 
llth, for Tennant, read Pennant. 
17th, for these graups read this group. 
2nd, for Latrochostomus read Latrachostomus. 
33rd, for without ceca read, with large caca, 


3, 202.——Folio line for myipa read INDIA, 

» 204.—Line 16th, for short heart-shaped, read longish. 

y, 226.—I made a mistake in asserting that Strickland considered 
the Smyrna bird to be distinct from the Indian 
one. They are identical. 


252,—Buceros Tickelli does not belong to Berenicornis, but 


to Anorhinus. 
» 3597.—Line 32nd, for Troide, read Trochilide. 


»” ” ” 


LE 410.— ” 


Ald 
Lt) 430.— » 


34th, for half read with. 

16th, Heading No, 265 for Tephodornis read 
Tephrodornis. 

13th, after to insert belong to. 

15th, for mezorhynchus, read megarhynohus. 





Crass AVES—Brreps. 


VERTEBRATE, warm-blooded, oviparous animals, breath- 
ing by lungs, the heart with two ventricles and two auri- 
cles; the anterior limbs changed into wings; body clad 
with feathers; bill covered with a horny substance. 

Birds being intended for flight, or progression through 
a thin and but slightly resisting medium, have their whole 
_ organization specially directed for this purpose. They 
are seldom of large size. The bulk of their body is 
greatly increased by their thick covering of feathers, of the . 
lightest specific gravity, and it is rendered still lighter by 
many of the bones being hollow. The muscles that move 
the wings, which are the greatly lengthened anterior 
extremities, thickly furnished with strong and unyielding 
plumes, are of great power; and the sternum to which 
these muscles are attached is highly developed; whilst, at 
the same time, their respiratory function is vastly in- 
creased by the admission of the external air, not only to 
their lungs, but to air-cells in various parts of the body, 
and even in the bones, by which means the aeration of the 
blood is vastly accelerated, the blood raised to a higher 
tenfperature than in Mammals, and, consequently, the 
muscular power and excitability is greatly increased. 

The bill or beak of Birds consists of the upper man: 
dible, or maxilla of some, and the lower one or mandible. 
An the upper one we find the nares, or nostrils, of various 
orm, and. covered, of not, by hair, or hair-like fea 
and som etimes pierced i in the hard substance. ; 
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wrin a soft membrane. The base of the bill is in some 
birds covered by a membrane, the cere, in which the nostrils 
are pierced. The upper edge of the bill is called the culmen, 
of keel, or ridge; and the corresponding ridge of the low- 
‘er mandible, the gonys. The two edges that meet are the 
margins, and the line of their meeting is the commissure, 
or gape, which is sometimes overhung by rictal bristles or 
vihrisse, of various degrees of strength, which assist oc- 
casionally in holding insect prey. The margin of the 
upper mandible is frequently notched, or toothed near the 
tip, and, in some cases, is serrated so as to represent teeth, 
which are totally wanting in birds. Some tubercles, re- 
sembling teeth, have been found in the foetus of Parrots, 
and the horny laminew in the margin of the bill have dis- 
tinct pulps, like teeth ; and these are the nearest approach 
to those organs in the class of Birds. 

Feathers consist of the quill, the shaft, and the vane 
or web ; the last composed of barbs which are themselves 
furnished with barbules, some of which are also provided 
with hooked microscopic hairs, which interlock with those 
of the next and hold them together. They may be divided 
into clothing feathers, and those subservient to locomo- 
tion, the feathers of the wings and tail. In many groups 
of birds the clothing feathers are furnished with an ac- 

_cessory plume fixed to the inner surface of the shaft. 
This is developed to the extreme in Emeus, so that two 
feathers appear to be growing from the same root, and in 
the Cassowary there is a trace of a third shaft in addition. 
Tn other birds it is reduced to a small tuft of down, 
~ Yn some parts of the body, as over the nares, above the 
gape, over the eye in a few birds, and in others, on'the. nape 
and throat, certain feathers:are reduced. to mere. bristles. 
‘or haire of greater or less, strength; bnt that ‘these! are 


ANTRODUOTION, a 
merely barbless feathers is shewn by their being shed and 
renewed along with the other feathers, 

The quill is fixed in a tube formed by a fold of skin. 
A reproduction of feathers takes place annually at the 
so-called moult. The new feather is formed in a vesicle 
which perforates the skin as a horny case or sheath, and 
finally gives passage to the vane of the new feather, the 
part first formed. As the development of the feathers 
goes on, the sheath is resolved into scales or plates which 
fall off, or'are removed by the bird. The shaft is origi- 
nally double, hence the groove we see, and is formed 
after the quill. The shrivelled-up membrane in the quill 

‘is the remnant of the fluid in which the feather was 
formed. Some incomplete downy feathers secrete a 
powdery substance, the remains of the unfinished shaft, 
as in Herons, some Birds of prey, and Parrots, and this is 
usually either white or yellow. This is, of course, develop- 
ed in greatest quantity at the time of the moult. 

The moult of birds appears, like the shedding of the 
horns of Stags, to have some connection with the sexual 
functions. Most birds renew their plumage once a year 
only, in autumn, after the season of pairing and incuba- 
tion. Certain families and tribes have a second or. ‘spring 
moult, which takes place just before the pairing, and is, in 
almost all cases, a change to a more gaudy or showy 
plumage, and in many cases an addition of ornamental 
tufts or plumes takes place at this season. The bill of 
some Herons, and of a few others also, undergoes a change 
of colour:at this time. Some birds, in spring, undergo an 
actual change of color in certain. of the feathers, unac- 

-eompanied. by any moult, and, in. others, & change of eclor 

“simply. by: the terminal portion of the ir 

“worn-off, and’ showing the. brighter: tint of, 
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the base-of the feather. In certain cases two or more of 
these modes, by which a seasonal alteration is effected, 
take place in the same individual. In some birds, 
which assume a partially black colour, at the spring 
moult, so great is the energy of the system in this coloration, 
that even old feathers about to be shed are sometimes 
coloured black. In all these cases the ordinary or winter 
plumage is re-assumed at the autumn moult; and in 
some of these cases where the change takes place in the 
feather itself without a renewal, the summer colour is 
reabsorbed wholly or partially before the moult. This 
absorption of color is also observed in some of the addi- 
tional tufts put forth at the spring moult, which some- 
times change to the winter colour before they have had 
time to drop off, as I have observed in the ear-tufts of the 
Lesser Florikin, Otis aurita. In a few cases a spring 
moult takes place, which is not accompanied by any change 
of colour except such as is due to a fresher plumage. 
“Some birds retain their entire nestling plumage till the 
second autumn. Others renew every feather at the first 
or autumn moult; and others change their nestling clothing 
plumage only, the first autumn, retaining their nestling 
primaries till the second autumn; and in no case are the 
primary quill feathers ever shed except in the autumn 
- moult. 
In many birds the female differs from the male by having 
's less bright plumage, or a different shade of colour; and 
in these the young birds generally resemble the female. 
"In those exceptional cases where the female is the brighter: 
eoloured of the two, the young resemble the male bind. 
When, the adult male and female are alike in plumage, the 
young, in come cases, resemble the aie! in others: cbave 
ex ine. livery. . 
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Old and barren hen-birds not unfrequently .assume the 
plumage of the cock-bird; and emasculated males, in a 
few cases, have adopted the plumage of the hen-bird. 


The feathers of the wing are divided into coverts, quills, 
and scapulars. The wing-coverts, ‘tertrices,’ are certain 
ranges of small feathers covering the base of the quills, and 
are divided into those that cover the shoulder, or the lesser 
coverts, the ‘ least’ of some; the median or middle coverts 
‘lesser’ of some; and the greater coverts; these are some- 
times of different colors, and are named according to the 
quills which they impend, as primary coverts, secondary 
coverts, &c. 

The quills (remiges) are divided into primaries, second- 
aries, and tertiarics. The primary quills are the most ex- 
ternal, and are attached to the carpus. They are usually 
ten in number, but vary from nine to eleven, and are the 
largest and most important in flight. 


The secondaries are inserted in the fore-arm, or ulna, 
and. are usually only half the length of the primaries; and 
the tertiaries or tertials take their origin in the humerus, 
and are generally weaker than the secondaries. Cuvier. 
erroneously calls them scapularies, but these last grow from 
the scapula; and though in some cases they are exceedingly 
similar, and appear to pass insensibly into the tertiaries 
which they overlie, in others they differ in form and color, 
and are occasionally much longer than the others. 7 

Adjoining the greater coverts and protecting the base of 
the outermost quills, are certain small feathers placed ina 
series, of which the largest are the outermost. They are 
‘sttached to. the -bope representing the index finger of. 
‘thehand, ‘and-are-ealled the winglet, or spurious,-or bastar 
Wing. (alala).’. The feathers, of which there are: sasually. 
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ten, are stiff, and they serve to strengthen the base of the 
outer primaries. 

_ The tail-feathers (rectrices) are usually twelve in num- 
ber, ten in several families, fourteen in some vultures, eighteen 
in many Gallinaceze, and in some few as many as twenty-two. 
They are totally wauting in a very few; some have only 
six, and one genus eight. The two central tail feathers are 
called the Uropygials, and they are inserted slightly above 
the base of the others. They are occasionally moulted 
twice, whilst the others are, in no instance, moulted 
more than once a year. Above aud below the rectrices, 
are some feathers of rather a loose strugture, called, respec- 
tively, the upper and lower tail-coverts. The last are 
very frequently peculiarly coloured, as is conspicuous in 
Bulbuls and others. 

~The various regions of the body of birds are named ; 
those above, the forehead, crown, sinciput, occiput, nape, 
neck ; back or interscapular region, the lower back and rump; 
and the under parts are the chin, throat, neck, breast, abdo- 
men or belly, and the vent. The body feathers of birds are 
named from their position, as frontal, coronal, occipital, 
nuchal, dorsal, interscapulary, &c., which together form a 
continuous series. Those in front of the eye are termed 
loreal, the lores being the space between the eye and the 
bill. Those covering the ears are called the ear-coverts 
or auriculars, and these are often distinct in appearance 
and colour from the adjacent feathers, and are bose 
‘and open in their structure. 

. The feathers of the check are those which lie between-the 
=e ‘and the ears. The sides of the neck and the middle 
of the. breast aud abdominal region are either naked, or 
covered with down only}. and this last disappears in 
wiles. at-the season.of incubation. There. are. also 
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various accessory tufts or plumes in different genera, as 
crests, ear-tufts, trains, breast plumes, and axillaries, which 
last are those situated at the base of the wing internally. 

The leg is composed of what is popularly called the 
thigh, but which is really the tibia; (and this is either 
feathered to the knee, tarsus, or bare for a short space 
above, as in the order Grallatores) ; the tarsus, or shank, 
the ler popularly ; and the foot. The tarsus is feathered 
in some birds, such as Eagles, some Owls, Grouse, some 
Swallows, &c.; but is bare in most, and is protected by 
horny seales, of which, anteriorly, there is either one 
undivided or several scute; lateral scales are not always 
present; and the posterior scales are cither entire or 
variously divided. The foot consists in most cases of 
three toes in front, and one behind, the hallux. This 
last, sometimes called the thumb, is not anatomically the 
representative of that digit, which only appears in a few 
birds in the shape of a tarsal spur, but is so called 
because it is antagonistic in its uses to the front toes. 
It is sometimes deficient, as in Bustards, Plovers, Bustard- 
quails, and in others is reduced to a mere rudiment 
placed above the level of the other toes, The Ostrich has 
only two toes. The number of articulations of the toes 
is two in the hallux, three in the inner toe, four in the 
middle, and five in the outer one. There are a few excep- 
tions to this, the true Swifts having only two joints in 
all their toes. 

The upper surface of the toes, acropodia of some, ate 
protected ‘by scales, and are all terminated by ‘horny 
claws of -various size and curvature. In some birds, the 
Swifts, and the Colies perhaps, the hallux is capable of 
being directed | forwards; in others, Caprimulgide, q 





ip dg 
tawards,. An the Scansores and ‘some ‘sf the . 
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Fissirostres, and in some Owls, the outer toe is directed 
backwards; in some it is disposed laterally, as in Muso- 
phagide and the Puff-birds; whilst in one family only, 
the Trogons, the inner lateral toe is disposed backwards. 
A membrane connects the base of the front toes in most 
birds of prey, in some Gallinacee, and in many of the 
Grallatores; and, in the Swimming-birds, is developed to 
the end of the anterior toes in many, and in a few even 
the hallux is united to the inner toe by a web. In 
many, the outer tue is usually joined to the middle toe by 
the whole of the first joint, and in some birds these digits 
are joined for a great portion of their length, and which 
are hence called syndactyle. 

After these remarks on the external anatomy of Birds, 
a short account of their internal anatomy may be usefully 
added. 

The cranium is early anchylosed, and is joined to the 
first cervical vertebrae by an unpaired articular tubercle. 
The greater part of the upper jaw is formed by the inter- 
maxillary bones; it is slightly moveable, though not so 
freely as the lower jaw. The connection between these 
bones and the skull takes place through some elastic 
lamin above, and internally by means of a moveable tym- 
panic bone, the os quadratum, which represents the drum 
of the ear. 

The cervical vertebrae vary greatly in their length as 
well as in their ‘number, which vary from nine to twehty- 
three (in the Swans only), the usual number being from ten 
to fifteen. The neck, when long, is peculiarly flexible, capa- 
ble not only of being bent forwards to the ground, but of 
being doubled backwards when at rest. The: trunk, on the 
“Cor rary, ‘Tequiring great: solidity to serve: asa fuleram 
for: the action. of the wings, the dorsal vertebra are: ‘im 
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moveably anchylosed, as are the lumbar aad sacral verte- 
bre. The caudal vertebre are moveable, and the last ver- 
tebra is in the form of a compressed disk, to support the 
tail; and this bone sometimes differs in form, according to 
the sex, as in the Pea-fowl. 

The pelvis is much extended longitudinally, and is also 
anchylosed with the vertebral column, and thus affords a 
large surface for the attachment of the muscles which 
support the trunk upon the thighs. The iliac bones are 
long, and excavated internally to receive the kidneys. 
The ischia and the pubic bones are widened in their 
span, for the development and expulsion of the eggs, and 
the latter bones are not joined together. 

The sternum, to which are attached the powerful mus- 
cles that move the wings, is of great extent, in general co- 
-vering not only the thoracic but the abdominal cavity. Its 
“extent too is increased by a central ridge or crest, or keel, 
which is of greater or less depth, according to the powers 
of flight. The posterior surface originally formed of two 

forked lateral processes, varies greatly according to the 
greater or less ossification of the notches between these 
processes. In some, the spaces are entirely ‘filled up, or 
only occupied by one or two foramina, as in most diurnal 
birds of prey, Swifts, Humming-birds, Parrots, Petrels, 
&c., and in these birds the power of flight is at ita 
maximum, In others the notches remain, and are of greater 
or legs extent both in length and width according to the 
tribes. The ribs are joined to the sternum by bone, instead 
of by cartilage, to increase the strength of the chest ;. 
and to each rib a small sppendage or bone is solidly 
Mteched, directed upwards and backwards over the Ske 
sudstnenct. | 
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The anterior extremities are composed as fc ows 
The clavicles unite to form the furcula or merry-t bought 
bone ; and are joined to the sternum by ligament or 
cartilage, They are entirely wanting in some birds, as 
in certain genera of Parrots, and in others are not’joined, 
aud are very short. The coracoid apophyses, or coracoid 
clavicles of some, which are always present, are at- 
tached to the edge of the sternum, and, with the scapula, 
form the articular surface for the head of the humerus. 
The strength and width of the furcula, which serves to 
keep the shoulders apart, in opposition to the strong force 
exerted by the muscular action of the wings in flight, in 
general corresponds with the power of flight of the bird; 
but Parrots are an exception, for their clavicles are flat and 
comparatively weak, The fore-arm consists of the ulna and 
radius, the latter thin and feeble. The hand is elongated, 
and consists of two short carpal bones, two metacarpal 
bones, one complete digit, and the rudiments of two others ; 
besides the so-called thumb, a styliform process of two 
phalanges. This, however, as in the case of the foot, does 
not represent the true thumb, but the index finger ; and as 
we found the true thumb of the foot sometimes represent- 

ed by a spur, so is the true thumb of the hand occasions 
ally represented by a spur, as in some Plovers, Parra, 
Plectropterus, and more especially in the Chauna chavaria 
of South America. 

__.. "The leg bones consist of a short femur, always directed 
‘Forwards ; a long tibia, with an imperfect fibula anchylosed 

to it; a patella ; an anchylosed tarso-metatarsal bone (the 

tarsus) ; ; and the toes, already treated of in the external. 

anatomy of the Bird. — 

rboreal Ddirda, which perch and roost on trees, do so. 

t the exertion. of any. rauscular force. A suite of 
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rausclés, that proceed from the pelvis, pass over the knee 
and the heel, and are inserted into the ends of the toes, so 
that the simple weight of the body, bending the knee-joint 
stretches the muscles and their tendons, and flexes the toes. 

The cutaneous muscles are strongly developed, and are 
divided into distinct parcels. The great bulk and strength 
of the pectoral muscles of most Birds has been already 
alluded to. 

The digestion of Birds is in proportion to the energy of 
their vitality and the amount of respiration. Salivary 
glands exist in many, and in some, the edible-nest-produc- 
ing Swifts, are developed enormously. The esophagus, in 
many birds, is dilated into a crop or craw, which in the 
Parrots and Pigeons, the most exclusively vegetable 
feeders, is furnished with numerous glands, which become 
developed in both sexes during the period of incubation, 
and secrete a milky fluid with which the young are nourish- 
ed at first. The craw is usually single, and on the right 
side only, but in Pigeons it is double, In most birds it 
simply serves as a reservoir fur food hastily taken, and 
which cannot be at once received into the stomach; but the 
Brain is usually moistened there and softened. The sto- 
“mach of birds is double. The first, or proventriculus is a 
maembranous stomach furnished with a multitude of 
glands, variously disposed and shaped in different groups, 
“the secretion from which softens and otherwise acts on 
the aliment. In some birds, as the Grebes, there is a 
contraction and intervening space between this and the 
gizzard, and in one remarkable genus, Opisthocomus, this 
is developed into a latge cavity. In other birds, there is 
fo " appreciable differeiice between the proventriculus : and 

which is usually very muscular, and in many 
feo in ‘the Gaflinaces) enormously thick, being formed: of 
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two powerful muscles; united by-two radiating tendons, 
and lined by a coating of cartilaginous structure. This is 
chiefly the structure in granivorous birds; for in those 
that subsist on fish or animal food, the muscular coat is 
thin, and every gradation is observable. Granivorous birds, 
and occasionally others, often swgllow bits of gravel and 
other hard substances, apparently with a view to increase 
‘the triturating power of the gizzard. A supplementary 
stomach, or accessory pouch, is found near the pyloric 
orifice in some birds. 
~The intestinal canal, wide at first where the gall-dycts 
and pancreatic ducts open, forms a few curvatures, and 
passes into the great intestine, which ends in a large 
expansion, the cloaca. This is a pouch in which the 
rectum, the ureters, the spermatic ducts in the male, and 
“the oviduct in the female, all terminate. It opens externally 
by the anus.~ As a general rule, the intestinal canal is 
such shorter than in mammals, averaging from three to 
five times the length of the body. Two small ceca are 
found in the majority of perching birds just at the com- 
mencement of the great intestines. These are absent 
entirely. in some tribes, and are of considerable size in 
others; and these differences cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained” with reference to the food and habits of the 
birds. The feces in most are enveloped in a thin pellicle. 
‘The liver is large and bilobed, anda gall bladder is 
present in most birds, but absent in a few tribes. * The 
‘pancreas is Jarge and the spleen small. The kidneys are 
Jarge, soft, aud convoluted. The urine itself. ig. thick, 
acéous and white, and is, in general, not voided by 
; but mixed with the faces. Two bodies, ealled the 
itariate ‘kidneys, are foundin moat binds, under:the 
ir jist of the’two kidneys... They. arco «yellow 
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or orange colour, and, in some tirds, become larger in the 
pairing season ; but their use is not fully ascertained. 

The testes lie in front of the kidneys, that of the 
left side being usually the largest, They are greatly 
developed in size at the pairing season. Most birds have no 
penis ; the Ostrich and a few water birds being the only 
exceptions. Only one ovary and oviduct is developed, gene- 
rally that on the left side ; and, when the two are present, 
the right one is much the smaller ofthe two. The ovary 
lies on the anterior and inner side of the kidney, and is 
flat, with transverse folds in which the eggs are formed. 
On escaping from the ovary, the egg is received by the 
oviduct, which is wide at first, then narrow and tortuous, 
with longitudinal folds where the white is sccreted. A 
wider part then succeeds, where the egg remains some 
time, and the shell is secreted. ‘This is considered ana- 
logous to the uterus ; and the succeeding portion, opening 
into the cloaca, to the vagina. In a very few birds there 
is a clitoris present in the cloaca. 

External sexual differences are more marked in Birds 
than in any other vertebrate animals, the males being 
almost universally the more highly coloured of the two. 
Exceptions occur in Rhyncheea, (the painted Snirpe) and 
in some species of the little Bustard-quail, Ortygis. As 
@ general rule, the male is somewhat the larger of the 
two; but Birds of prey are an exception, the females in 
this obder being much larger than.the males, the difference 
between the sexes being much greater than in. mast cases 
where the male is the larger bird. A few other. birds, viz., 
the Leek, or lesser : Florikin, the Woodcock,’ some of the 
ae ‘Tarnix, Hydrophasianus,. and. others, exhibit. the 
arity; and:this appears to.be.more an individual 
ma one belonging: to a family or-even .a. genus, 
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for in the great Bustard of India, Otis nigriceps, the male 
is, at least, a third larger than the female, and the differ- 
ence between the sexes of the Woodcock does not extend 
to the Snipe. 

The heart has two distinct chambers. Arterial plexuses 
are often present in various parts of the system. The 
lungs are undivided, and are attached to the ribs and the 
dorsal vertebrae. The enveloping membrane is pierced 
with large holes, communicating with apertures in the 
bronchial tubes, through which the air inspired passes into 
large air-sacs in the thorax and abdomen, and even into 
the interior of many of the bones. In the Hornbills, 
the very phalanges of the toes are hollow, and communi- 
cate with the lungs. The oxygen of the air is thus brought 
into contact, not only with the sub-divisions of the 
pulmonary artery, but with those of the aortic system. A 
high and rapid aeration of the blood is thus maintained, 
and the great energy and irritability of the muscular sys- 
tem of Birds is a direct consequence of this amount of re- 
spiration. The trachea, long in all, forms curvatures in 
some within the sternum, in the male only or in both 
sexes ; and one or two expansions of the middle portion 
of the trachea occur in a few birds. The rings of the 
trachea are entire. 

The organ of voice is situate at the bifurcation of the 
bronchi, or above it. At the bifurcation is a glottis, furnish-- 
ed, in singing birds, with several sets of peculiar muscles, and 
named by some the lower larynx. The true or upper larynx 
has very little to do with the production of the voice. Where 
there is only one pair of muscles, the voice is not capable 
of inflection ; and some few birds want even these, and. 
are perfectly dumb. Those birds that have an extensive 
musical scale are able to shorten the tracheal tube, the 
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rings being thin, and the membranes large and contrac- 
tile. The great volume of air, contained in the large 
air-cavities, contributes much to the strength of the 
voice. 

The brain is large, often indeed proportionally larger 
than in Mammals ; and has a larger mass than the spinal 
marrow. The hemispheres of the cerebrum are without 
convolutions ; but the lateral ventricles and corpora striata 
are large. There is only a rudimentary corpus cullosum 
connecting the two hemispheres, but no pons varolii. 
The olefactory tubercles are situate beneath the front of 
the hemispheres. The cerebellum is almost without lateral 
lobes; being chiefly formed by the central lobe or ver- 
miform process. The spinal cord has two enlarge- 
ments, corresponding to the origin of the extremities. 
The cerebral nerves are the same as in Mammals, 

The sense of sight in Birds is very perfect and highly 
developed. The bony orbits are of great magnitude, and 
the eye is proportionally large, and placed laterally on the 
head. It is composed of two unequal segments; the smallest 
being the anterior, and at the junction of the two there is 
a bony ring of usually fourteen to fifteen bony plates 
lodged in the front of the sclerotic membrane. The crys- 
talline lens is usually zather flat, but more convex in 
those birds which do not require long vision. In certain 
birds, such as Eagles, Vultures, Falcons, &c., some muscles 
are attached from the bony ring to the cornea, and by 
their contraction, the convexity of the curnea is increased 
so that the eye can readily adapt itself to the great dif- 
ferences in the reach of their vision, and they can thus 
equally distinguish a small object when soaring high ia 
mid-air, and the same object when they have,descended 
yi mit; or, a8 in the case of Penguins and-other water: 
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birds, are thus enabled to see equally wellin the different 
media of air and water. 

The marsupium, a plaited and vascular membrane, 
extending from the retina to the edge of the lens, is sup- 
posed, by some, to assist. in this focal adjustment; by others 
it is considered to be simply a nervous prelongation intend- 
ed to increase the extent of the visual surface. The pupil is 
always round. The iris is usually narrow, and often highly 
coloured. Certain colours prevail in certain tribes or fami- 
lies; such as dark-brown in the Falcons, yellow in the 
Hawks; but colour is not constant even in ditterent species 
of the same genus. There are two horizontal eyelids, 
the lower of which is the largest and most moveable, 
only a few birds being able to depress the upper eyelid 
toany extent, viz. Owls and Caprimulgide. There is a 
third, or vertical, eyelid called the nyctitating inembrane. 
This is fixed in the inner canthus of the eye, and is semi- 
transparent, being a fold of the Tunica conjunctiva, and 
can be drawn like a curtain over the front of the eye. 
Very few. birds possess eyelashes, only Hornbills, some 
Cuckoos, a few Parrots, Ostriches &c. 

Hearing is sufficiently acute in all birds, and is highly 
developed in Owls, iu which the auditory aperture is often 
immense, and, in some species, is also furnished with an 
external conch. There is only one auditory ossicle, which 
connects the drum, or membranum tympani, with the 
fenestra ovalis; and the cavities communicate with each 
other through the air-cells of the skull. The external 
aperture is usually covered by comparatively loosely-barbed . 
feathers, as has been already alluded to. The Eustachian 
tubes terminate in 2 common opening on the palate. 

‘The sense of smell is also highly developed. The. 
posterior nares unite to form a single cleft in the palatal 
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arch; and there are two or three pairs of bony or cartila- 
ginous plates, by which the pituitary membrane is extended. 
The nasal fosss are concealed within the base of the bill, 
but have no sinuses. The external opening varies greatly 
in size, form, and in the degree in which it is covered by 
membrane, hairs, or feathers; but the relation between 
the degree of nudity, or otherwise, of the nostrils, and the 
delicacy of the sense of smeli, is by no means evident. 
The great power of smell supposed to exist in Vultures 
has certainly been greatly exaggerated. Waders have 
probably this sense most developed, and Gallinaccous 
birds the least. 

Taste is but little developed in most birds, the bill 
being thin and horny, and most birds swallow their food 
without masticating it. In Parrots and Ducks the tongue 
is thick and fleshy, and there is no doubt that these birds 
have the sense of taste, and do distinguish and sclect their 
food accordingly. In some, with the usual horny tongue, 
the tip is entire; in others it is more or less bifid; and in 
some it is provided with a brush of hairs, which enables 
them to sip the honey, and brush off the pollen of flowers. 
In others, again, it is long and tubular, and in some it is 
provided with a barbed end, or spear, to secure insects. 
The hyoid bone is greatly developed in Wood-peckers, pass- 
ing over the whole extent of the cranium, and, by a peculiar 
apparatus, enabling the tongue to be protruded to a great 
length. This is simply the attachment of certain muscles 
from the lower jaw to the posterior part of the crura of | 
the hyoid bone, the contraction of which pulls down the 
bone, and thus forces out the tongue. 

The sense of touch or feeling is but little developed, 
except perhaps in-the bill of Ducks, and of some Gralla- 
tores, especially of Snipe and their allies. 
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A peculiar gland exists in most birds under the skin 
on the upper part of the tail bone, secreting an oily matter 
with which birds smear or preen their feathers to prevent 
them from getting wet, and it is therefore most developed 
in water birds. 

Most birds are monogamous, a few, chiefly among the 
Gallinacew, being polygamous, and the males of these are 
very pugnacious, especially at the breeding season. The 
continuation of the species is effected by eggs, which are 
either laid in nests, or simply onthe ground. Some nests 
are beautifully and most artificially made, as in the Weaver 
birds, the Tailor birds, Honeysuckers, Orioles, &c.; and are 
sometimes lined with feathers, or other soft materials, but 
less so, in hot countries, than in cold or temperate climes. 
Others are simply made of a few sticks and roots; in a 
few families with mud agglutinated by saliva; and some, 
{the Collocalie) construct their nests almost entirely of 
inspissated saliva. Many birds nidificate in holes of trees, 
soine in holes in banks, or in clefts of rocks, and others on 
the ground. Most birds make their nests solitary. A good 
many, however, such as some Swallows and Swifts, Bee- 
eaters, Weaver birds, and others, build in company. 

The eggs vary in number; few in birds of prey, numer- 
ous in Gallinacee and many in water-birds; moderate in 
most Insessores, though numerous in a very few genera. 
The colour is often uniform in certain families and tribes ; 
white in Owls, Swifts, most Fissirostral birds, and in most 
of the Scansores; much mottled and variegated in most 
Grallatores and Natatores ; blue in the Herons, and in 
many Thrushes, Accentor, true Cuckoos, &c., and vari- 
ausly spotted, and streaked in others: Most birds hatch 
their own eggs. The true Cuckoos deposit: their eggs in. 
the nests of other birds, and the Ostrich leaves her eggs : 
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in the sand to be hatched by the heat of the sun. The 
Megapodide appear to lay their eggs in society. Most 
birds breed but once in the year. A few, chiefly among 
the Insessores, have two (or even more) broods; but 
in India, I think, fewer in proportion than in colder cli- 
mates. The time of incubation varies pretty much 
according to size, the smallest eggs being the most quickly 
hatched. The males of many birds take their turn, in 
the office of incubation and feeding the young, with the 
females. These birds, during incubation, lose the feathers 
of the middle of the breast and abdomen, by which the 
warmth of their bodies is more fully communicated to 
the eggs. 

In most of the Gailinacew, and many of the Grallatores 
and Natatores, the young on exclusion from the egg, are 
covered with down, run at once, and are capable of picking 
their own food. Others are hatched more or less naked, 
and perfectly helpless, and have to be fed by their parents 
for a longer or shorter period, even after they have 
left their nests and are able to fly. The young of some 
birds are furnished with a horny tip to the bill to enable 
them to break the shell, and this falls off afterwards. After 
exclusion from the egg, the young are diligently fed by 
both their parents, and quickly assume their first plumage, 
the feathers of the wings being early developed, by which 
they are enabled to leave the nest, if alarmed, before 
their full plumage is perfected, The faces of the young 
of most of the Insessores is removed by the parents, and, 
being enclosed by a thin pellicle, can be taken up and 
thrown out without breaking ; many birds are stated at 
‘first. to swallow the feces. In most Fissirostral bids 
and:some others, the faeces have not this pellicle, and-are 
left in ‘the nest, as voided by the young. When able:to fly, 
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the young continue to follow their parents for a period 
varying according to the family or tribe. In some cases, 
as in birds of prey, they are driven off early, as sodn as 
fully able to provide for themselves, In others they re- 
main till the pairing season approaches, when they are 
usually said to live in small flocks or families. Certain 
Ducks breed on cliffs and trees, often at a considerable 
distance from water, and they must carry their young to 
water, but this has not been observed. 

Some Birds live a solitary life from the time of leaving 
their parents till the pairing season approaches. Others keep 
in pairs, in more or less close approximation; whilst many 
keep together, the young brood with the parents throughout: 
the winter, and some in larger flocks, of two or more 
broods together. Some, as the Timalinw, are even more 
or less social during the breeding season. Many birds, 
more especially the grain and fruit eaters among Insessores, 
and various game birds, waders and water-birds, associate 
during the winter in vast flocks. Among these are various 
Crows, Starlings, Finches, Larks, and Parrots, of the Inscs- 
sorial order, and a very few Thrushes; whilst among other 
orders, Pigeons, Rock pigeons (Pteroclide), and various 
water-fowl, such as Cranes, Ducks, Flamingoes, and Peli- 
cans, are conspicuous. Several, that do not feed in large 
flocks, yet congregate together towards evening, and roost 
together, such as Mynas, some Herons, Crows, and other 
birds ; and, in the morning, they separate into small parties, 
and go off to their feeding grounds. 

The food of birds is as varied as their structure. Birds of 
prey live on animal food, of various classes, killed by them- 
selves, or on the carcases of animals. The greater number 

‘ofthe. Dentirostres, most of the Fissirostres, and some of 
the Scansores and Tenuirostres, live on insect food, whilst the 
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remainder of these tribes live on fruit; and most of the 
Conirostres on grain, as well as partially on fruit and in- 
sects. The more typical of the Tenuirostral tribe live on 
honey, as also on small insects and spiders, and some 
on flower-buds ; whilst the Honey-eaters of Australia cat 
both honey and pollen. The Water-birds live chiefly on 
shells, slugs, and various aquatic insects, with fish and frogs; 
a few on seeds, buds, and vegetable substances. A few graze 
on young grass or grain. Most birds seck their food by 
day ; a few by night, and these have a remakably soft and 
dingy plumage. Many birds drink habitually, others do 
not. Lirds of prey in confinement will usually drink, but 
they do not appear always to do so. Most perchers, except 
some of the Fissirostres and Scansores, drink, as do all Game 
birds and Pigeons ; whilst most Waders and water-birds 
take in with their usual food sufficient water to serve 
them. 

The general intelligence of birds cannot be said to rank 
high, though their powers of instinct are unequalled. 
- ‘The Crows, as a family, are considered by some, and _per- 
haps with justice, as the most perfect and intelligent of 
birds, but they neither recognise the egg of the Cuckoo 
when deposited in their own nest, nor the difference be- 
tween the young Cuckoo and their own offspring. Some 
naturalists look on Parrots as the most perfect of birds, 
and they do exhibit certain signs of intelligence; but their 
whdle habits and inferior instincts rank them, in my opinion, 
much below many other Insessorial birds. Many birds 
evince great intelligence in avoiding dangers, and also 
in the way in which they obtain their food ; but, still, their 
chief actions are guided ‘by instinct rather than intelli- 
Sence ;.and many birds are remarkably stupid. Bittts 
Possess imagination, for ve dream; and. memory, for . 
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they will return to the spot where they are fed. They also 
ean be taught to repeat certain words and sentences, and 
even songs. 

The migrations of birds are among the most remarkable 
effects of their instincts ; and the cause thereof has given 
rise to numerous speculations. It appears to me that the 
want or scarcity of food, together with the decline of tem- 
perature, are the chief causes that impel most migratory 
(and perhaps all our Wading and Water-birds) from the 
northern regions where they breed, to the more genial 
climate of the winter of the Tropics ; and it is the ever- 
continued flow onwards of the birds from the North that 
impel so many to theextreme South. Were it not for this 
continued stream from the North, many would stop far 
short of the usual extent of their wanderings south. The 
Northward migration, however, is dependent on another . 
cause; viz., the rapid enlargement of the sexual organs in 
spring, causing the wish of returning to their homes (for 
such their birth-place must be considered), for the purpose 
-of breeding; and this appears to become a most powerful 
and irrestrainable impulse, even birds in confinement and 
incapable of flight, showing great uneasiness at this time. 
Why such birds as the Cuckoo, immediately after her eggs 
are laid, and the male perhaps before that, should proceed 
to the south, is amore difficult problem. Cuvier’s explana- 
tion of the cause of migration being dependent on the 
sensibility of birds to the variations of the atmosphere to 
van extent of which we can have no idea, no more affords 
an efficient cause for this, than for that of migration in 

general. 

In India we have several variations in the. time se : 

avrival and departure of migratory birds. In lower 
Bengal the Kites quit Calcutta and its vicinity’ during. 
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the rains, appearing again in the cold weather. It is not’ 
known exactly where they go to, but when at Dacca, 
towards the end of May, I saw a vast flock proceeding in 
a North-east direction one evening, and, long after dark, 
they were still passing over. I do not recollect noticing 
any diminution in the number of Kites at any season, 
in the South of India. 

Some birds of prey, as the lesser Kestrel, the Baza and 
the Indian Hobby appear most frequently in lower Bengal 
during the rainy season. The Adjutants visit Calcutta 
during the rains, leaving in the cold weather, Bee-eaters 
quit certain parts of the country during the hot season 
for the purpose of breeding, returning before the conclu- 
sion of the rains; and a few other birds appear to leave 
some districts for a time, for the same purpose. The vast 
majority however of the true migratory birds are cold 
weather visitants, coming in during September and: Octo- 
ber, and leaving from the end of March to May. The 
Peregrine Falcon, the true Hobby, the Kestrel, the English 
Sparrowhawk, all our Harriers, the Short-eared Owl, are - 
all true migratory birds. Among the Insessores the Wag- 
tails, some of the Pipits and Larks, Stonechats, several 
Warblers and Thrushes, Buntiugs and Rose Finches, are 
the chief groups among which migratory birds occur. The 
Shrike, the Hoopoe and two Sfarlings, and a very few others, 
are also among the migratory insessorial birds. The 
European Quail is the only real migratory bird among 
the Gallinaces, and even it is said to breed in small num- 
bers in some parts of the north of India; but some of 
the other Quails, and Bustard-quails, and the Pteroclida, 
wander about.to different localities. Among the Grallatores 
Some Cranes and Storks, and the great majority of the 
Scolopacide, breed in the north, and come to India during 
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the wintcr ; and so do four-fifths of the Ducks that visit us 
at the same scason. Several others among the waders and 
water-birds leave certain districts for the purpose of breed- 
ing, e. g., Otis aurita, Ardea bubulcus, some of the Rails, 
Terns, Gulls, and others ; and a few birds also wander 
about, apparently to procure their food with more facility. 

Migrating birds often return regularly to the same. 
spot year after year, and even in many cases to the same 
nest which they have previously occupied. The wonderful 
instinct by which many birds, carried to a distance from 
their homes, travel straight back again, is well known, as 
exemplified by carrier-pigeons and other birds. 

The song of birds is, as a general rule, the ex- 
pression of their delight at the scason of pairing, 
and is chiefly heard at that time ; though, in an artificial 
state, by high feeding and warmth, it is often continued 
through the year, and by some few birds, more or less so 
even in the wild state. The chief families among whom this 
charming faculty is developed most are the Merulide, 
Saxicoline, Sylviade, Larks, and some Finches. A few 
Shrikes and Flycatchers, and some Starlings have also 
pretty songs. The female is believed in many cases to be 
attracted to her mate by his song, and the cock nightingales, 
and sgme other warblers, are said not to seek their mates, 
which repair to the spot whence the song proceeds. The 
call of the Cuckoo is probably for the same purpose. 
During the season of love the attitudes assumed by many 
birds are very remarkable, as in the case of the Cock 
Bustard of India, and the Enropean Bustard; and the 
well known display by the Peacock of his magnificent 
train, and the seasonal plumage of the Ruff, of the male 
‘Leck Florikin, and of many other birds, are al¥intended to 
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fascinate and attract the females. Many. birds are very 
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quarrelsome, more especially at the season of pairing; and 
the males of polygamous birds are well known for their 
fighting propensities. In this country a fine breed of 
Cocks is kept for fighting, and Quails, Bulbuls, and 
other birds, are also frequently trained for that purpose. 
In some of the genus Turnix the hen birds are the most 
quarrelsome, as they are the largest and most richly co- 
lored of the two sexes. 

Birds contribute to the gratification of man in other 
ways than by their charming song. Falcons and Hawks 
are trained to the chase of birds and even of animals ; 
Pelicans and Cormorants to fish ; and many others are 
tamed, and exhibit some peculiar habits, such as the 
Bavas, which will pick an ornament off the forehead of a 
sweet-heart, or recover a ring dropped down a well. 

The ignorant and superstitious of most nations take 
many omens from the flight and actions of birds, 

Before giving an account of the classification of birds, 
a few words on what a species and variety are considered 
to be, may not be out of place here. 

A species may be defined as a number of individuals 
closely resembling one another in size, structure, and 
colors, and propagating a like race; or, it may be said to be 
the whole of those individuals that resemble each other so 
closely, as to lead us to conclude that they may have de- 
seended from a common origin. Some add to this that indi- 
viduals of one species are incapable of producing a fertile 
offspring when crossed with individuals of another Species ; 
but late observations should make us cautious in accepting 
this character as fixed and unvarying. 

A variety is considered by some, as one or more indivi- 
duals reserAbling certain other individuals sufficiently to 
be considered identical in species, and yet differing in 
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certain external points of colour, size, or form; and these 
may, either, propagate individuals precisely like themselves, 
or revert to what is usually called the type form of the 
species. Moreover they brecd freely with one another, and 
their offspring is always fertile. Among domesticated ani- 
mals and plants, we are familiar with numerous varieties, as 
here defined; but, in nature, more especially in the animal 
kingdom, varieties are rare ; any exceptionally abnor- 
‘mal forms produced are few in individuals, and rarely 
reproduced; and the variations of all species are bounded 
Within certain fixed limits. In the vegetable world, 
however, where the plant is so much affected by external 
circumstances, such as soil, light, heat, supply of water, 
&c., no doubt varieties are much more frequent, and of 
greater divergency from the original type. 

Some naturalists believe that permanent varieties are 
common in the animal kingdom, and Kanp calls them 
sub-species. Such persons consider that their differences 
from other individuals of what they would term the 
typical form, do not entitle them to the full rank of a 
species. Others, again, deny that permanent varieties 
exist, and state their conviction that even slight differ- 
ences of colour and size, if found to be constant, are 
sufficient to constitute such individuals a distinct race or 
species. When such differences are found to co-exist with 
a different geographical distribution, I certainly prefer 
the views of those who look on all permanent distinctions 
of colour, size, structure, &c., as distinct species, and I 
believe that no change of climate, or food, or other exter- 
nal circumstances, will produce any alteration in them or 
in their descendants, if they remain true to each other; 
‘and as yet I know of no recorded instance where any well 
marked race has produced offspring differing from their 
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own, or tending to revert to a supposed original type. 

That various nearly affined species will propagate, inter se, 

and produce fertile offspring, I fully believe ; as in the cases 

of the green Pigeons of Bengal and of Southern India; in the 

Indian and the Burmese Rollers ; the small Cuckoos of S. 

India and those of Bengal; and in several other instances : 
but that this fact militates against their being species, and 
in favor of their being varieties, I think is not supported 
by many recent experiments in crossing. Of late years 
many species have been universally admitted, as such, 
which were formerly considered simple varieties, and, 
although, perhaps, the tendency of late writers has been to 
multiply species, in some cases most unnecessarily, yet in 
previous years the other extreme was taken, more especi- 
ally by Schlegel and his followers. Our best naturalists 
and ornithologists now fully recognize the distinctness of 
permanent races. If varieties are once allowed, it depends 
on individual judgment or caprice to what extent they 
may be carried. In this country, where there are many 
very closely allied species, among genera characteristic of 
the country, many of the species of Malacocircus and 

NYeematornis would be classed as simple varieties by some, 

whilst others would perhaps allow some of them, whose 

different notes they might have observed, to be distinct 

species ; and the rest varieties. Lastly, it is, I think, more 

convenient in practice to give each race a distinct specific 

nante, than to speak of them as Var. A. or Var. B. of . 
such a species, 

It is beyond the scope of the present introduction to en- 
ter into the question of the origin of affined species. They 
may, originally, have sprung from type species, as Darwin 
teaches, and remained permanent in such localities as 
Buited them, and not in others; or, they may have at once 
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been created as distinct species, and their place on earth 
fixed for them. We rarely find one trespassing far on 
the limits of the other, but, where they do sv meet, hy- 
brids are not uncommon, but such hybrids do not appear 
to spread beyond the district where the two meet. As 
far as our brief experience goes, geographic distribution 
is against Mr. Darwin’s Theory. ‘To give one example, 
Malacocircus striatus of Ceylon is more allied to M. benga- 
lensis of Bengal, than to M. malabaricus, which is spread 
throughout a vast. region between those provinces. Other 
examples will occur to the Indian Ornithologist. Ina 
vast province like India, we have numerous instances of 
very closely allied races or species, especially when we 
compare the birds of India proper with those of the 
countries to the East of the Bay of Bengal ; and many 
representative species, as Mr. Blyth aptly calls them, are 
found in Northern and Southern India, and in the Burmese 
countries; in some cases, extending to a fourth race in 
Malayana. 

Mr. Blyth has written a highly interesting paper on the 
variation of affined species, from which J] extract the 
following remarks :— , 

Some species differ only in size, as the Golden Plovers 
of Europe, America and Australia, the Cotton Teal, Net- 
apus coromandelicus, and N. bicolor, respectively, of India 
and Australia ; Buceros albirostris, and B. affinis; Alcedo 
ispida, and A. bengalensis, &c., &c.: or, with exact simi- 
larity of size and proportion, they may differ more or less: 

in colour, as the different species of Asiatic Treron (Green 
Pigeons with yellow feet), e. g., T. phanicoptera, of Bengal 
and upper India, T. chlorigaster, of S. India and Ceylon, and 
“£. viridifrons, of Burmah; also the species or raccs of black-\__ 
ended Munia,as M. sinensis, of the Malayan Peninsula, 
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M. rubronigra of Bengal and Tenasserim, and M; malacca, 
of S. India and Ceylon; and very many others. Such differ- 
ences may be very slight indeed, and yet constant. In 
several such cases where the sexes differ, the adult males 
only can be distinguished, as exemplified by Thamnobia 
Cambayensis of Northern India, and T. fulicata ofS. 
India and Ceylon ; xlso, by some of the long-tailed Necta- 
rine, and by certain of the Kalij pheasants. Or, only the 
older males may assume a distinguishing mark, as in 
Lanius superciliosus of the Malayan countries, as compared 
with its representative in India. Or, perhaps, the old of 
both sexes may, alone, be distinguiskable, as instanced by the 
amethystine Chrysococeyx xanthorhynchos of the Malayan 
countries, and its emerald-green Indian representative. 
‘Lastly, the nuptial plumage may, alone, present a constant 
diversity, which is very great in Motacilla alboides, and 
M. dukhunensis. 

A constant variation of colour is often associated with 
a marked difference in the voice, as in Pratincola indica, 
compared with that of the European P. rubicola; and in 
others a structural peculiarity, in one sex only, is the chief 
point of difference, as in the remarkable case of the con- 
formation of the trachea in the female Rhynchea austra- 
lis, or painted Snipe, entirely absent in both sexes of the 
Andian R. bengalensis. . 

It may next be remarked that a great difference of 
voicé and of habits may be only indicated in the structure 
by minute variations in the form of particular feathers ; 
e. g., by the crest, as in Pernis cristata and Limnaetus 
cristatellus, compared with P. apivura ‘nd L, niveus, 
the latter of which, moreover, assumes an ultimate phase 
of plumage never seen in'the other. In many-other-in- 
stances, the distinetion is best shown in the varying relative: 
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proportions of the wing primaries, or even in that of a 
single primary, as in Acrocephalus brunescens of India, 
compared with A. arundinaceus of Europe; or, in the 
‘relative sizes of the ear-tufts, as in Otocompsa jocosa of 
Tndia and of Burmah ;.or in the length of the lower tail- 
coverts, as in Irena sielle and I. indica. 

In many cases sundry of the foregoing differences are 
‘variously combined. 

Classification may be said to be the grouping of 6bjects 
according to their affinities, and their arrangement into 
divisions of various degrees of magnitude. Its object is to 
bring together those beings that most resemble each other, 
and to separate those that differ. By some it has been 
regarded simply as a convenient method of arrangement 
‘for shortening the labor of the naturalist, who, by its 
means, instead of studying all the characters which each 
specimen presents, is enabled, by knowing its general 
position, to confine his attention toa few of the minor 
details of structure. His labour is thus simplified by the 
uhion into one group of all the animals which agree 
in the most important and essential characters. The 
Philosophic naturalist has, however, a higher aim, and 
his object is to discover the natural system, in other ‘words, 
to endeavour to develop the general plan on which the 
Creator has formed and arranged the numberless species of 
natural objects. 

On comparing certain species with others, we find 
yarious degrees of resemblance of structure and | general 
‘appearance. Those, which are nearest and most close, 
are called affinities, and the more distant resemblances, 
analogies ; and these are of every degree of nearness or 
remoteness. The affinities of species fuay be saidto 
‘point out their order of succession in niute, and are easily 
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understood and appreciable. Not so, however, the 
analogies exhibited by many species and groups to others, 
perhaps very distantly related. These may be resem- 
blances of structure, or of colour, or of habits. Some 
naturalists explain them by expressing their belief that in 
every group, great or small, there are certain types of 
structure, offering fixed characteristic marks, and that 
analogies are, simply, the representation in one group of a 
certain type in another ; or, to put it in other words, that 
analogous groups or species simply occupy a corresponding 
place in their respective classes, orders, or families, This 
theory of representation has, perhaps. been carried out, to 
too great an cxtent, by certain writers, but, nevertheless, it 
appears to be founded on nature ; and the existence of 
these, often unexpected, analogies between distant groups 
and species, clearly manifests the unity of the plan of the 
animal creation. According to Mr. Darwin’s views, such 
analogies might be explained on the supposition that the 
resemblances were due to some remote ancestral origin.* 

The colours and markings of some birds appear 
to be repeated in other groups; and, in most natural 
divisions, great variety of form of bill, and also of other 
parts is exhibited, representing several distinct types; and, 
in some, more distantly related, groups, analogy is shown 
by habits, by the color of the eggs, by seasonal change of 
plumage, &c., &c. Many examples of analogy will be 
pointed out in the present work. 

On beginning at any point in any series of beings, and 
tracing, step by step, the scale of affinities, we soon find that 
the supposed chain is interrupted, and that. branches strike 








tech, his theory be ever tynce! out in detail; thin subject may be the inaans of tasting. 
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off in various directions. That a linear arrangement is quite 
impossible has long been conceded universally; but what 
directions the divergencies take, is not agreed on; nor, in- 
deed, have Zoologists of the present day decided that there is 
a fixed plan for any one class, still less that the same system 
extends through all. Strickland, and quite recently, Wal- 
lace, have attempted to show the affinities of some families 
and orders of birds by means of diagrams. 

Certain English Naturalists, and, simultaneously, one or 
more German Botanists, have maintained that, in arranging 
any series of animated beings, according to their affinities, 
the tendenvy isto revert to the point whence they setout, not 
indeed in an unbroken line, but in a series of circles. This, 
the circular system, as it has been termed, has been strained, 
perhaps, too far by its exponents, but there is no doubt 
that in many instances this tendency to a quasi-circular 
arrangement appears to exist in nature, and even Wallace’s 
diagrams show this. It appears, however, according to 
some, that the affinities of the species of any group are 
various, and cannot be expressed by figures, every natural 
group and species being connected not with two only, but 
with several; and it is possible that any natural group, if 
we possessed all the forms which it comprised, would pre- 
sent links of transition towards all the other groups of the 
same family or order. Many examples might be given to 
show the tendency to a circular arrangement, but I shall 
content myself by pointing out to the student this ‘sup- 
posed feature, to verify, or otherwise, in any group he 
may be studying. Many gaps of course occur in follow- 
ing the chain of affinities, some very great, others easily 
bridged over. These of course are stumbling blocks in 
the. way of such as believe in a complete chain or circle ; 
and the fossil remains of birds, hitherto discovered, have 
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not been sufficiently numerous to make these intervals 
much less. 


That a special design is exhibited in creation there 
can, I think, be but little doubt. It is admitted by almost 
all, and most fully and unequivocally in the best known 
and most highly organized group, the Vertebrata ;* in all 
the classes of which a certain archetype of form is pre- 
served, marked and recognizable, however disguised for 
special ends. It is surely more consonant to our ideas of a 
Creator to believe that he formed his numberless creatures 
with certain relations to each other, than to conceive that 
cach was brought to life independently. Indeed, a follower 
of Darwin might fairly argue that the evidence of design 
is as clearly shown by the theory of the transmutation of 
species, as by that of separate individual creation; but 
Darwin himsclf, perhaps, lays too much stress on external 
and fortuitous circumstances as producing varictics, and 
not enough on the inherent power of change, which, as he 
clearly shows, is now and then exhibited by various organic 
bodies. 


That species were created at hap-hazard, without any 
reference to others, cither of the same group, or more dis- 
tant ones, is a doctrine so opposed to all the affinities and 
analogies gbserved throughout the animated world, that the 
mind refuses to accept it, and intuitively acknowledges the 
evidence of design. 


That a certain system has been followed, if we allow 
design at all, must be admitted, but the exponent of the 
natural system has yet to appear. The tendency of the 
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present age is-to accumulate facts, and not to generalizes 
but we have now a:sufficiency of facts, and want our Lyell 
to explain them. — 

By the consent of most naturalists, all objects of nature 
are divided into kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, classes, orders, 
families, and genera, and, in some cases, where the families 
are. numerous, tribes, sub-families, and sub-genera are 
added. Birds are a class of the sub-kingdém Ver- 
tebrata, of the Animal kingdom. The Orders of birds 
are founded chiefly on the form of the bill, and more 
especially of the fect. Families are characterized by more 
minute distinctions of the bill and fect, together with 
‘characters drawn from the wings, tail, and certain habits, 
more or less common to all. A Genus comprises one or 
many species closely resembling one another in the 
structure of bill, feet, wings, and tail, and in habits, 
yet differing, it may be, in color, size, or some minute 
differences of structure. To give a familiar cxample, the 
European Kite and the common Kite of India are species 
of the same genus, Milvus; and the English Kingfisher 
aud the little Indian Kingfisher, are separate species of 
the same genus Alcedo, each of these genera containing 
several other species, Of late years genera have been 
greatly divided and multiplied, some of them being classed 
as sub-genera ; but, in practice, and till the whole realm of 
Ornithology is presided over by a master hand, no distine- 
tion can be satisfactorily pointed out, or acted on. When 
the families of any order are very numerous, they are 
classed in tribes ; and when the genera of any family 
are numerous, or comprise several distinct forms, they aré 
grouped into sub-families. 

In‘every natural assemblage of forms, whether it, be 
geuus, family, or order, there is Some one form which 3 pre-. 
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‘sents the characters that are common to all, in’ a more 
_ remarkable and complete manner than the rest ; and this. 
is called the type of the group. Thus each genus has its” 
typical species ; each family its typical genus, and so on;, 
the type being, in each instance, that form to which our 
minds naturally revert as best exhibiting the characters 
that belong to the entire group. Some are very close 
to the type, others differ from it to such a degree that we 
might have failed to recognise the ¢onnection, were it not 
from the presence of intermediate links. These are called 
aberrant forms. 

It may be asked, are these divisions, which we have here 
indicated, natural, i. e. marked out by nature, or, in other 
words, designed ? That some of them are so, we may, I 
think, safely infer from the exa:mple already quoted of the 
Vertebrata. Here we have at least four, some say five, 
great divisions marked out by nature so broadly that the 
distinctions are in most cases recognizable and patent to 
all; and, in cach of these classes so clearly marked, 
there are certain divisions apparent even to the un- 
instructed; such for example, among birds, are the Birds 
of Prey, Owls, Finches, Game birds, Ducks, &c., &c. 
Many genera, too, are undoubtedly exceedingly natural 
and clearly defined; and, on the whole, I think, we may 
conclude that nature herself (could we but correctly read. 
her lessons) has pointed out most of the divisions ; or, in 
other words, has varied each group, small as well as great, 
in acertain and definite method.* Many natural divisions 
however appear to grade into. each other, and have no 
definite limits; yet, for purpose of study, we must assign. 
iets and characters: and the aflinities, Ry <a ‘Suey 
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are grouped, must be judged of by as many and as constant 
characters as possible, derived from all parts; but certain 
typical characters must be assigned. 

Between 7,000 and 8,000 species of birds have been al- 
ready described, and when all the true species have been dis- 
eriminated, and the interior of Africa and Australia fully 
explored, we may expect a considerable increase. <A few 
more may probably be discovered in India, and especially in 
Burmah, and the countries lying between this and China, 
but no very numerous additions can be expected from this 
Continent, nor indeed from America. 

I shall now give a brief account of the Classification of 

birds into Orders, and the characters on which they are 
founded. 
_ When we examine the form of the feet of birds, we are 
at once struck with the webbed feet of some, to which is 
generally added a backward position of the legs, anda 
thick, close-set plumage, impervious to water. Such are the 
characters of the water birds, the Anseres of Linnzus, the 
Nartatorss of Vieillot, Swainson, and Vigors ; and the 
Palmipedes of Willoughby, Cuvier, and Temminck, an 
order admitted by all. 

We next find a certain number of birds with, in general, 
much elongated legs, bare above the knee, and a more 
or less slender shape. Many of them are foundon the 
sea-shore, on the banks of rivers and lakes, or frequenting 

-marshes or grassy plains. Such are the wading birds, the 
Gralle of Linneus, and Cuvier, the Gratiatores of Vieil- 
lot, Vigors, Swainson, &c. These, however, have been 
sub-divided, the Pinnatifides, or Coots, being .sepa- 
rated by some naturalists; and also the Cursores, confined 
to. the Ostriches by certain Ornithologists, but,’ includ- 
ing the: ‘Bustards and ‘Plovers, according. to others, 
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These two orders, viz., the Natatores and Grallatores, 
comprise they ‘Water birds’ of popular writers on 
Ornithology. 

Still looking to the feet, we find a certain number of 
birds with the leg feathered to the tarsus, or beyond it, 
with the feet strong, the claws blunt, and with the hind 
toe (in most) very small, and above the plane of the others. 
Whilst, in the two last orders, there was a great variety in 
the form of the beak, here it is usually short, and vaulted, 
and the nostrils are coveréd by a soft tumid scale. The 
birds are plump and heavy with short wings, and the head 
small, When, to these characters, we add that a fifth rudi- 
mentary toe is frequently present, in the form of a spur, 
every one must see at once that the Game birds or 
Gallinaceous birds are intended. These are the Gallina 
of Linnzus and Cuvier, the Gallinacei of Vieillot, and 
the Rasores of Vigors and Swainson. In this, as well 
as in the last order, the hallux is occasionally wanting, 
and there is frequently a rudiment of a web between 
the anterior toes. From Gallinaceous birds most Ornitho- 
logists now separate the Pigeons, which differ from the 
true Rasores by their more perfect hind toe, on the same 
plane as the anterior toes, by their more slender and less 
vaulted beak, and also by the fact of their young being, 
when hatched, callow and helpless, instead of being feather- 
ed, and able to run, as in the true Game birds. This phy- 
siological difference, however, exists, also, both among the 
wading and swimming birds, which are not usually divided 
in consequence (although Bonaparte latterly did so) ; and 
the Pigeons are confessedly nearer to the Gallinacem than to 

-any of the Insessorial birds. The Pigeons constitute the 
Columb of Willoughby and others, and the Gemrross of 
Ailyth, which I shall for convenience adopt as a sub-order, 
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though theoretically I consider them a subordinate type 
of the Rasores. . 

The remaining birds have the toes all upon the same 
plane, and the hallux is never wanting, though, in a few 
instances, the inner toe is deficient. Among them, 
some may be distinguished by their strong, curved, and 
often toothed bill, furnished with a cere, or naked mem- 
brane at the base; and by their strong feet, with generally 
curved, sharp, and, often, partially retractile talons. They 
are mostly of large size, and feed exclusively on animal 
diet. ‘hey constitute the LGirds of prey of British 
authors, and are the Accipitres of Linneus, the Rapaces 
of Illiger, and the Rarrores of Vigors. Several of 
these birds have, still, a small web between their anterior 
toes. 

The whele of the remaining birds, which are more 
numerous than all the others put together, are the Passerme 

‘birds of some, the Perching birds of others, the Insessorrs 
of Vigors. They are chiefly distinguishable from theprevious 
orders by negative characters. They are, by many, divided 

. into two or more sub-orders, viz., into Picw and Passeres by 

Linneeus; Scansores and Pauenes by Cuvier; Volucres and 

Oscines by Bonaparte; into Scansores, Picw, and Passeres 

by Blyth and by Temminck into seven orders, each equiva- 
lent to the previous five orders. As I consider that the differ- 
ences, pointed out in these divisions by various natura- 
lists, are not greater than those allowod in the other 
orders, and that, moreover, these lesser divisions would not 
be of equivalent value to those orders, I prefer retaining 
all under Insessores, as. indeed most of our English writers 
have done. 

Nearly i in. conformity, then, with Gray’s ‘List of Genera 
aud Sub-genera of Birds,’ and Horsficld’s ‘Catalogue of 
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Birds. in the Museum, E. 1. C.,’ in the present work I 
shall classify birds in the following Orders :-— | 

I. Raprores, Birds of Prey. 

If. Insessores, Perching Birds. 

Ill. Gemrtorss, Pigeons. 

1V. Rasores, Game Birds. 

V. GrRattatores, Wading Birds. 

VI. Natarores, Swimming Birds. 

The Student will find the characters of these orders, and 
their division into tribes and families under their respec- 
tive heads; and I will here, simply, content myself with 
begging the reader to understand that it is most difficult 
to define accurately, or to generalize characters in this, as in 
other classes of animals; the truth being, as before stated, 
that every great group contains within itself several distinct 
types. 

A few words on the geographic divisions of the province 
to which I have restricted the “Birds of India,” and 
for which I refer to the Prospectus. The country, to 
which the Ornithology of the following volumes is confined, 
may be conveniently divided into Northern, Central and 
Southern India. Northern India comprises Bengal proper, 
the North-west Provinces, the Punjab and Sindh, and the 
whole extent of the Himalayas, from Cashmere to Bootan. 
I exclude Assam, Sylhet, Tipperah and Chittagong, for, 
though most of the birds are identical, yet here commences 
the peculiar Indo-Chinese Fauna, which extends through 
Burmah to China, and Malayana.* — 








* I would have greatly liked to have included all British India, from Assam to 

' Tenasserim and Ceylon, in the scope of the present work ; but I was afraid that this 

addition would have swelled my work to an unwieldy bulk. If, on the near comple- 
tion of the 2nd volume, I find thst it can be done without making too thick 2-volame, - 

Twill add a Sw plement containing descriptions of ail the species found in that.tract 

; € country, with reference to the pages. where they should have come in due course. 
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‘Central India includes Nagpore, north of the Godavery, 
the valley of the Nerbudda, with Saugor and Mhow; Bundel- 
cund, and the countries extending on the East towards 
Cuttack and Midnapore. In Southern India I distinguish — 
Malabar, including Wynaad, Coorg, the whole extent of 
the Western Ghats, and the slopes of the Neilgherries ; 
the Carnatic; the Northern Circars; and the Table land of 
Mysore, Bellary, and Hyderabad, as far as the Godavery. 

Malabar is, throughout, a forest country ; the Northern 
Circars and the Eastern part of Central India, and Eastern 
Bengal, are well wooded or jungly ; and the Himalayas 
are clad with thick and lofty forest. The Carnatic and 
still more the Table land, the Western portion of Gentral 
India, Western Bengal, the N. W. Provinces, Punjab, 
and Sindh, are all more or less bare and denuded of 
forest ; though patches of jungle occasionally occur, and 
the hilly parts are more or less wooded. In the Eastern 
parts of Bengal, tracts of gigantic grass jungle exist, 
unknown clsewhere, except, partially, on the banks of a 
few rivers. 

Malabar, the Eastern Himalayas, Eastern Bengal, and 
the neighbouring districts of Central India, are respectively, 
‘and in the order here mentioned, the districts in which’ 
most rain falls; the Punjab and Sindh and parts of the 
Carnatic, and of the Table land, the driest provinces. 
The Punjab and N. W. Provinces are at once the hottest, 
and the coldest, climates in India. Southern India, from 
its vicinity to the Equator, is more uniformly warm than 
‘Central and Northern India, but, the sea breeze, extend- 
ing its influence over the narrow continent, moderates the 
heat, and the excessive summer temperature of Northern 
‘Bn Central India is unknown in the South. Bengal, again, 
the ugh nearly equally: cold i in winter with Central India, : 
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from its moister climate, wants the parching hot winds of 
those provinces and of the North West. 

Malabar, including the Neilgherries, possesses several 
species of birds unknown in other parts of India, some of 
them, but not all, also found in Ceylon. The Carnatic, the 
Table-land of Southern India, and Central India, have 
only three or four species found nowhere else. Bengal 
has several, not found in the other districts, but all these 
are common to it and the countries to the eastward. 
The North-west provinces, and the Punjab, have likewise 
several forms, not found in other parts of India, but 
most of these are not peculiar to that region, but extend 
into the neighbouring Provinces of Asia. The Himalayas 
have a double Fauna, unknown in the plains: the one is 
common to these mountains, and to the hilly regions of 
Assam and Burmah; and the other, in the higher portions 
of the range, is common to them with Tibet and Northern 
Asia, Many species of Birds, however, have, hitherto, 
been found nowhere else.* 

Major Franklin was the first writer who published an 
Ornithological Fauna of part of India (Proc., Zool. Soc., 
1831); and he was very shortly followed by Tickell, in a List 
of the Birds of Borabhum and Dholbum (Journal, Asiat. 
Society, 1833), and by Colonel Sykes with his Cata- 
logue of the Birds of the Bombay Deccan (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1832). 

Mr. Hodgson, for many years our accomplished Resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, has added very largely to our 
knowledge of the Birds of the Himalayas, few of which 
escaped his zealous researches. His most valuable papers 
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have been published in the Joursial of the Asiatic. Society; 
Bengal Sporting Magazine, the Calcutta Journal of Na- 
tural History, the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
the India Review, and in several home periodicals. They 
are distinguished by deep research and great acumen, and 
are very full in details of structure. M’Clelland pub- 
lished an interesting paper on the Birds of Assam, in the 
Proc. Zool. Society, 1839, from which much information 
is gained on the habits and geographic distribution of the 
Birds of that Province. Burgess has given an account of 
the habiis and nidification of many of the Birds of 
Western India (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1854-55) ; and Dr. 
Adams (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1859-60), has published two 
Lists, one of the Birds of Cashmere, and the other of the 
N. W. Provinces and Bombay, botl containing some most 
instructive details on the habits of the birds mentioned, 
and from which I have made many extracts. 

Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Tytler has given in 
the Annals of Nat. History two highly interesting articles 
on the Faune of Barrackpore and Dacca. Kelaart and 
Layard have written extensively on the Ornithology of 
Ceylon. Hutton has in various papers given some interest- 
ing notes on the habits of several birds and their nidifica- 
tion ; and Tickell (Journ. As. Soc., 1848.),and Theobald 
(J. A. §. 1854), have also contributed to our knowledge 
of the Ornithology of India. The notes of the Revd. 
Mr, Phillips on the habits of some of the birds of the N. W. 
Provinces (P. Z. 8, 1857), and Pearson’s notes on the Birds, 
‘of Bengal (J. A. §.), also deserve notice. Numerous other 
_ wbservers have communicated their experiences to Mr. Blyth 

and myself. In 1839, and subsequent years, I published 
‘(Madras Journ. Literature and Science, 1839-44) a = 
Jogue of the birds of Southern India, with two Supplemenia, 
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in which, however, my latest discoveries were not recorded ; 
and I may be excused adding with some pride, that 
only one species has as yet been added to the Fauna of 
Southern India, not previously obtained by myself, and 
that bird a most rare straggler, Lobipes hyperboreas. 
Lastly, Mr. Blyth’s numerous and valuable papers, 
already mentioned in the Preface, and his efforts, by 
intercourse and correspondence, have contributed an 
impetus to the study of Natural History, that has done 
more to its extension in India, than all the previous pub- 
lications. His ‘Catalogue of Birds in the Museum Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta,’ and Horsfield’s ‘Catalogue of the Birds 
of the E. I. C. Museum in London,’ have been most valu- 
able aids to me, and are referred to under every species. 
Of Mlustrated works on Indian Ornithology, the first 
published was a selection by Mr. Gray from the immense 
collection of drawings of General Hardwicke, The drawings 
are very inferior, and were not accompanied by any letter 
press. Mr. Gould, in 1832, brought out a “ Century of Birds 
from the Himalayan Mountains ;” and although the figures 
are not equal to his subsequent drawings, they are yet very 
valuable. He is now publishing a magnificent work ‘The 
Birds of Asia,’ of which fourteen parts are completed. 
Francis Buchanan Hamilton had a large collection of 
drawings, made by native artists, of the Vertebrated Classes, 
with voluminous notes. The drawings, as well as the 
MSS. notes, are deposited in the Library of the Asia- 
fic Society of Calcutta; and copies of some of the 
drawings appear to have been made use of in Gray and 
Hard wicke’s Illustrations of Indian Zoology. The notes 
have been, in many instances, quoted by Horsfield- in 
his Cataloguesof Birds, from thecopy in the» Library-of 
‘Ge Indie House A few coloured drawings, also. by 
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native artists, very much inferior, however, to those of 
Buchanan Hamilton, were collected by the late Sir A. Burnes, 
in Sindh, the Punjab, and Afghanistan. These are, also, in 
the Asiatic Society’s Library, and, however inferior as works 
of art, are valuable, as showing the distribution of many 
birds, and also for the addition of a few new species. In 
1844, I published a selection of fifty coloured litho- 
graphs, chiefly of unfigured birds of Southern India 
(‘Illustrations of Indian Ornithology”) ; and the excellence 
and faithfulness of the drawings (the originals of all of 
which were painted by natives, and half the number, also, 
lithographed and coloured at Madras) has been universally 
allowed, Very many friends who have watched the progress 
of this work with interest, have expressed their earnest 
wish that it could have been accompanied by some Illus- 
trative plates similar to those of the book alluded to. To 
have done this would have added so much to the cost of 
the work and, delayed its publication, that I was obliged 
to forego the advantages that might have accrued ; but I 
am in hopes that I may, hereafter, be enabled to publish a 
Supplementary volume of Ilustrations, giving one figure 
of a bird of each sub-family, and details of the chief genera. 

A few details as to the plan I have followed in the fol- 
lowing pages are here given. 

I have avoided encumbering my work with numerous 
synonyms; but I have always quoted Blyth’s and 
Horsfield’s Catalogues, in both of which the reader will 
find the synonyms given at length ; and I have, invariably 
cited such names as have been bestowed by Indian 
Ornithologists. I have also quoted Sykes’ Catalogue, and 
may own, but none of the others, though I have fre- 
quently alluded to them in the descriptions. .I have also 
given a reference to the best coloured figure extant; and, 
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when more than one figure exists, in works devoted to 
Indian Zoology, I have quoted all. I have also bestowed an 
English name on all the Birds of India, and I trust that 
many of these will be found appropriate, as I have, in 
general, attempted to make them, both popular and scien- 
tifically correct. The native names given, though more 
copious than in any list previously published, are yet very 
imperfect ; and I shall feel greatly obliged to those who 
may kindly communicate to me additional names in any 
native language or dialect. I have used the now generally 
adopted Jonesian orthography for these words; but, for 
names of places or districts, I have retained the popular 
mode of spelling. 

A List of Authors quoted, and a copious Index will be 
found at the end of the 2nd volume. 

I have commenced with the Raptores, because that is the 
isual distribution in most English authors, and for no 
ther reason. 
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when more than one figure exists, in works devoted to 
Indian Zoology, I have quoted all. I have also bestowed an 
English name on all the Birds of India, and I trust that 
many of these will be found appropriate, as I have, in 
general, attempted to make them, both popular and scien- 
tifically correct. The native names given, though more 
copious than in any list. previously published, are yet. very 
imperfect ; and I shall feel greatly obliged to those who 
may kindly communicate to me additional names in any 
native language or dialect. I have used the now generally 
adopted Jonesian orthography for these words; but, for 
names of places or districts, I have retained the popular 
mode of spelling. 

A List of Authors quoted, and a copious Index will be 
found at the end of the 2nd volume. 

I have commenced with the Raptores, because that is the 
usual distribution in most English authors, and for no 
other reason. 


Orv. RAPTORES,—Bmps or Prey. 


Syn. Acorerrres, Lin, Rapaces, RapraTores of some. 


Bill strong, covered at the base with a cere or naked mem- 
brane, strongly hooked at the tip, nostrils open; legs strong and 
muscular; toes four, three in front and one behind, on the same 
plane, more or less rough beneath, and with strong, generally 
well-curved, and sharp claws. 

The Rapacious birds agree with the Jnsessores in having all their 
toes upon one plane, but differ in their strong bill and strong feet, 
with curved claws, and from all but the Parrots in the cere at the 
base of the bill. They agree also with the Insessores in having 
only twelve cervical vertebre (except among the Vultures) and in 
not having more than twelve tail feathers, again except some of the 
Vultures. Their upper mandible is always longer than the lower 
one, hooked at the tip and pointed, and the edges are frequently 
furnishéd with a sharp tooth (sometimes two), and at other times 
with a blunt festoon or sinuation, well fitted for tearing their 
tough prey. They have large wings of ten primaries, often very 
long; the wing coverts are large, and their muscular power great, 
giving them a powerful flight, capable, in some, of great speed, in 
others, of long and sustained flight. The tail is often long, almost 
always broad, of twelve (or rarely fourteen) feathers. The tarsi are 
generally reticulated, in some furnished with large scales in front; 
the anterior toes are somefimes connected at the base by membrane, 
sometimes entirely free, and their upper surface (acropodia) often 
scaled ; taany have the tarsi feathered, wholly or partially; the 
talons are generally sharp, curved, and fitted alike for seizing their 
prey, and holding it while it is being devoured ; in some, however, 
(the Vultures) they are blunt, In the Osprey, and some Owls, 
the onter toes: somewhat reversible. Their organg.of vision 
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are large, and their sight very acute. In most the -eyes are 
‘situated laterally.; in the owls alone they are directed forwards. 
In those that hunt by night a very delicate sense of hearing 
is added. 

They vary greatly in size, most of them being of large or 
moderate size, some are very large, and others small. They are 
analogous to the Fere among the Mammalia. Some have a fierce 
and daring disposition, and great strength, suited equally for rapid 
pursuit or powerful action, and live chiefly on the flesh of living 
animals which they catch; others, from their nature, incapable of 
like exertions or activity, content themselves with such animals as 
they find dead. The female is in alinost all cases the larger bird 
than the male, and the task of supporting the young (which are born 
callow and blind) falls chiefly on her. All Raptores are, 1 believe, 
monogamous, and the pairs live together for their whole lives. 
They are far from being prolific, few rearing in one brood more than 
four, many only one and two young ones. They are not very nu- 
merous in species. Some of the most typical groups are spread all 
over the world, but there are many peculiar to warmer regions, 
where there is a greater abundance of animal life, and especially 
@ great increase in the number of reptiles and insects; and those 
also that are fitted for devouring carcases, which putrefy so soon in 
warm climates, are only developed in those countries, and here 
multiply numerically to a larger extent than any of the others. 

The young of Haptores do not in general change their nestling 
plumage till the usual moulting season of the second year. In 
some, it is said, a partial change of colour takes place in the fea- 
thers themselves previous to the first moult. 

The skull in Raptores is short, broad, and high; the frontal - 
portion flat, convex posteriorly. A longitudinal furrow extends 
along the whole upper surface of the cranium, and the cranium 
and face are separated by a sudden contraction. .The bony 
orbits are very complete. The ramus of the lower jaw is formed 
by an entire bony plate. The number of cervical’ vertebras 
vary from 11 to 14, of. dorsal from 7 to 8, sacral 10.to 11, and 
qaudal 7 to8, The sternum is large, completely ‘ossified—in moat 
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elongated ‘and convex; the manubrial process and the keel well 
developed. “The tongue is of moderate size or small, broad, thick, 
and slightly divided at the tip. In some of the larger kinds the 
cesophagus is dilated in the lower parts of the neck, forming the 
crop. The stomach is more or less simply a membranous cavity,. 
with the muscular coat thin. The intestinal canal is short, rarely 
more than twice the length of the body. The coca are small and 
short, except in the owls, and are said to be deficient inmany. The 
gall bladder is always present. The air receptacles are large in 
most. The trachea is of uniform thickness, and cylindrical in some ; 
in others it decreases in size downwards, arid is somewhat conical. 

The Raptores are divided by most authors into—Ist, Valturtda; 
9nd, Falconide ; and 8rd, Strigide. Some ornithologists make the 
genus Gypogeranus into a distinct family. The Polyboring (Cara- 
caras, or Hawk Vultures), generally put as a sub-family of the 
Falconida, ave, I think, entitled to the rank of a distinct family, as 
well from their structure as their habits. 

Gray, in his last list of genera (1855) gives Ist, Fam. Gypaetide ; 
2nd, Vulturide ; 3rd, Falconide: ; 4th, Serpentaride ; 5th, Strigide ; 
and Kaup has the same families. 

I shall divide the Ruptores into the following families :—1st, 
Vuituride (True Vultures); 2nd, Polyboride (Hawk Vultures); 3rd, 
Serpentaride (Snake Vultures); 4th, Falconide (Hawks and 
Eagles); and 5th, Strigide (Owls). The 2nd and 3rd families 
are, however, not represented in India. 


Fam. VULTURIDA, Vultures. 


~ Bill rather long, compressed, straight at the culmen, curved 
towards the tip, upper mandible never toothed, sometimes sinuate ; 
tere very. large, tarsus reticulated with small scales, somewhat 
short, stout, usually feathered at the knee; sometimes slightly 
elevated ; ‘Middle toe long, outer toe joined to the middle one by a 
membrane, hind toe short, claws rather blunt, strong, not much 
orved: ocala eh oo | | 
The Vultures, BO familiar to all residents of tropical regions, 
tte birds: of very-large'size, thick, heavy, and ungraceful form; the 
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‘head ana part of the meck often bare, or only clad with a few 
hairs or down.': The crop, too, is prominent, and is either naked or 
covered with woolly hairs. The eye is small, on a level with the 
head, and not protected by the bony ridge which gives their keen 
look tothe Eagles and Falcons ; the wings are very long, and more 
or less pointed, and the tail short. The sternum. has the keel 
‘tnoderate, smaller than. in the Falconide, and is reduced anteriorly. 
It varies in form in the different subfamilies. The furcula is stout 
and wide, but flat. The cervical vertebra are more than twelve 
in number, which is the normal number in all other Raptores, and in 
all the Insessores. Their habits, when not satisfying the cravings 
of their appetite, are sluggish and indolent, their attitude slouching, 
and they are cowardly and timid, but not shy of man. Their dis- 
gusting though useful habits render them an object of loathing, 
which their general appearance and foul smell are alone sufficient 
tocreate. But their great, apparently indispensable, usefulness in 
tropical countries, should divest them of some of these attributes in 
the mind of the thinking traveller; and their picturesque aspect when 
high aloft in the air, whecling in great circles, and also perched on 
gome magnificent mural precipice, add not a little to the characteris- 
tic scenery of tropical countries. As is well known, they devour 
the carcases of dead animals and other offensive matter, which 
would otherwise in the hot regions of the world tend to increase the 
predisposition to disease. They discover their proper food almost 
entirely by sight, which is indeed most wonderfully keen. I have 
known a small piece of fresh meat, a fore-quarter of a miserable 
sheep, exposed in the open, bare plain, where the eye barely discover- 
ed a few floating specks in the air high above, and in less than half 
an hour theré would be a number of vultures feeding'on it. It is 
out of the question that. smell can have’any thing to do with 
this, and we know from many familar experiments that vultures 
will discover and descend on a stuffed carcase of an animal, whilst 
they will neglect one well hidden, though putrid and offensive. 
But I do not mean to assert that their sense of sight is ilimitable, 
~@nd in the cases in which I have myself expetimanted: I do not 
ito imply that the very distant birds, that looked like’ specks, 





were those to discover the piece of fresh: meat; but ever.and. anon a 

bird at a much lower elevation, but still very high above the earth, 

would sail past, keenly urged by hunger to a closer. investigation, 

and on his espying the morsel, and moving towards it, others at @ 
greater distance, guided by his motions, would descend tower, and. 
on being certified themselves by seeing their neighbours perhaps on 

the ground near, would drop down in a series of oblique plunges till 

they reached the ground also. That vultures, however, have also a 
strong sense of smell is undeniable ; many experiments are record- 

ed to show this; and I have myself frequently seen vultures flying 

closely, and apparently in an excited and unusual manner, over a 

copse or thicket in which a putrefying carcase was placed ;. but this 

is discovered only when the bird happens to pass over the. spot at 

no great height; and I have known concealed carcases escape the 

ken of the vultures altogether. 

Vultures are divided by Gray, in his List of Genera (1855) into 
the sub-families Vulturinw, Suarcoramphine, and Gypohieracina, 
the Gypaeting being placed as a distinct family of Raptores. 
Others include the Lammergeyer among the vultures, as Gray did 
in his Hlustrated Genera of Birds; and some also place the Secre- 
tary Bird of Africa as a sub-family of the vultures, which is now 
generally put into a distinct family. I shall here divide the Indian 
Vultures into Vulturinw, or True Vultures; Meophronine, or 
Scavenger Vultures; and Gypaetine, or Lammergeyers; leaving 
the Sarcoramphine, or American Vultures, and the Gypohierucine, 
or Angola Vultures. 


Sub-Fam. VuLtruriIn#£,—True Vultures. 


Bill large, thick, . strong, higher than broad, hooked only at the 
tip; cere large, nostrils naked, transverse; head and upper part of 
neck naked, or covered only with down; wings long, Jat quill 
short, 3rd and 4th quills sub-equal, 4th longest’; tail moderate or 
rather’ short, with twelve or fourteen tail feathers; tarsus. reticu- 
lated, with some large scuta near the claws. 

./Ehetrue vultures: are birds of very large size, and are most com- 
non in the wari regions of Africa and Asia, some of them extend- 

me to the ‘hill regions of temperate Asia aud Europe. Their 
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spread of wing is great, and they soar to vast heights\im great’. 
eircles, often barely moving their wings for minutes together, and 
then only for one-gentle flap. When flying near the ground they 
flap their wings more freqfently, but always alternate this with a 
sailing motion, with outspread and somewhat upturned wing, the 
first four.or five quills showing distinct, well separated from each 
gther. They breed both on high rocky cliffs, and some few on 
trees, laying one or two eggs only. When they have young they 
fill their capacious craws, and carry the contents to the nest, and 
there disporge it for them. 

The sternum is wide and rounded posteriorly, with two foramina, 
and they have 15 cervical vertebra. Blyth divides them into 
Vulturine and. Gypine. 


Gen. Vuttur, Lin., in part. 

Syn. Lgypius, Sav.—Polypteryx, Hodgs. 

- Tail with twelve feathers. Bill rather short, strong, deep, curv- 
ing from the end of cere ; nostrils, round or oval; tarsus feathered 
from more than half of its length; claws strong, rather acute. 
The neck ruff advances upwards towards the hinder part of the 
head, and there is a transverse occipital crest of down; otherwise 
as in the characters of the sub-family. - 


1. Vultur monachus, Lr. 


- Burts, Cat. 131—Horsr., Cat. 1—V. cinereus, Guen.—vV. 
arrianus, Tem.—Eigypius niger, Sav.—P1. enl. 425—Gouxp, Birds 
of Europe, pl. 2—Gnay and Harpw., Ill. Ind. Zool. 1, pl. 15, f. 
2-—P. cupido, Hopason—‘Great Black Vulture’ of the Himalayas. 

Great Brown VULTURE. 


Deser. —Of 9 rich dark chocolate brown color throughout, blacker 
on the wings, tail, and under parts; the feathers of the nape length- 
ened, and somewhat lanceolate, forming a dense ruff; lores, cheeks, 
and thtoat covered with dark brown hair-like feathers; top of the 
‘head covered with softdowny feathers, ending in a sort of occipital 
reff. of fight brown colour; hind neck below the earsmude: In — 

young ‘ind the head is’ more denuded, and the clothing feathers 
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of the back are of a.loose texture, lengthened and lanceolate ; and 
the feathers are edged and tipped lighter. 

Bill with the cere red mixed with ashy, dusky black at:the tip; 
the naked part’ of neck also ashy red, irides brown, legs dusky 
yellow. 

Length 44 to 48 inches; wing 33; tail 14; bill straight to gape 
4; height not quite 2; tarsus 44; mid toe and claw 5. 

‘This fine Vulture is found, though rarely in the Himalayas, occa- 
sionally descending to the plgins, I saw it at Saugor in Central 
India, and also at Mhow. It is found i in the telly ‘hill ranges of 
Southern Europe and N. Africa. 

V. occipttalis, Burchell (. galericulatus, Tem., Pl. col,13—Rupp. 
Atl, pl. 22), from Africa, is another species of True Vulture. 


Gen. Oroayrs, Gray. 


Head and neck bare, sides of neck with a wattle of kin bill 
very thick and strong; crown of the head flat; cranium very large, 
otherwise asin Vultur. 

Bonaparte does not separate this sub-genus from the last. 


2. Otogyps calvus, Scop. 


Vultur, apud Scorori—Brytn, Cat. 1832—Horsr., Cat. 2— 
Vultur Ponticerianus, Daup.—Trm., Pl. col. 2—SyxeEs, Cat. 2— 
JeRpon, Cat. 3—Gray and Harpw., Ill. Ind. Zool. L., pt 15, f. 2—~ 
Rang-gidh, H. also Mulla gidh of some—Bhaoura H. of Shikarees 
—Lal-mata, Shakuni, Beng.—Raj Sogon, or Rajgidh at Bhagulpore 
—Nella borawa, Fel.—Rannapanta of the Yerklees. 


Buiack VULTURE. 


Deser—Adult, dark brown black throughout, brownish on. the 
Scapulars and some of the secondaries; neck in front with some 
short brown, feathers partially covering the crop,. and between this 

and the dark, feathers of the lawer parts a zone of white downy 
feathers, which. shows conspicuously ;: head with a few scattered 
hair-like feathers. about the ears and cheeks... 

te, naked head, and neck, deep yellowish.red, often. more.or 
less black spotted; legs dull red. Irides red: brown, yellow im 
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some individuals; length 32 to 36 inches; wing 24; tail 10;. bill 
straight to gape 3; height 14; tarse 4; mid toe 44. 

The young bird is dull brown throughout. 

The Black Vulture is fouhd commonly throughout India, extend- 
ing into Burmah, but is by no means abundant in individuals. 
It is usually seen solitary, or in pairs, occasionally four or five 
together, hunting over some rocky hill. It is dreaded by the other 
common vultures, Gyps Indicus and G. Bengalensis, who always 
give way to one of these black vultuges, as recorded by Buchanan, 
Hamilton, and Blyth, and as I have frequently witnessed; hence 
its Indian name of King Vulture. It is said usually to breed on 
inaccessible cliffs, but Lieutenant Burgess found its nest on two or 
three occasions on trees, with a single white egg. 

Vultur imperialis, Temminck, Pl. col. 2, may be intended 
for the young of this bird, and not for V. monachus, as t once 
imagined. Bonaparte assigns it as the young of V. nubicus, which 
ia a synonym of QO. auricularis (Le Vaill., Ois. dAfr., pl. 9), 
a nearly allied species from Africa, but as V. dmperialis was 
distinctly said to be Indian, it is most probably the young of our 
present bird. 

Gen. Gyps, Sav. 


Tail with twelve or fourteen feathers, bill more lengthened 
than in Vultur, culmen more gradually curving, much rounded and 
compresseg beyond the cere, nostrils oblong, oblique, or transverse ; 
head and neck cluthed with soft down; the bottom of the neck 
with a raff of lengthened feathers. 


3. Gyps fulvus, Guet. 
Vultur, apud GMeL1In—GouLD, Birds of Europe, pl. 1—Biyrn, 
Cat. 133—Horsr., Cat. 4—V. Kolbi, Daun. 


Larce Tawny VULTURE, 


Deser.—Light tawny brown above and beneath, lightest on 
the rump and thigh coverts; greater coverts, scapulars, quills and 
tail, dark brown; head «with some hair-like feathers; meck above” 
with. whitish downy feathers, scanty-on the lower neck; the” crop 
-ghvered. with brows shert downy feathers, the ruff of lengthened 
reddish. ‘brown feathers. 
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Bill’ greenish hotn,.dusky at the base; legs dirty yellow. rid 
brown; length 4 fect; wing 33 inch; tail-15. Bill straight to 
vape, 3¢; height 14; tarse 44; mid toe 54. 

The clothing feathers are more or ‘less lanccolate at all ages; 
theré are fourteen tail feathers; the nostrils are nearly exactly 
transverse, and narrow; the tarsi are feathered in front for nearly 
half their length, and there are three or four scuta at the extremity 
of the onter toe. 

This fine Vulture is nearly confined to the Himalayan ranges 
in India. In Europe it frequents the mountains of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, extending into Northern Africa and Western Asia™ 
It breeds on rocky cliffs, laying only one egg, which is suid to be 
sometimes white, with a few reddish spots; at other times richly 
marked with red. Salvin says itis a eleanly, docile, and good- 
tempered bird. 


4. Gyps Indicus, Scor. 


Vultur, apud Scororr—Treyainck, Pl. col. 26—SyxKus, Cat. 
1—Bruyri, Cat. 154—Horsr., Cat. 6—Jerpon, Cat. and Suppl. 
Cat. 1—Gnay's TH. Gen. of Birds, pl. 8—V. tenniceps and V. 
tenulrostris, Tones.— Sdyiin, Sdivin, Soyen and Changoun, Beng. 
—Muha dho, Mahy., Burra gidh or Phari gidh, HH. 


Lone-Bi.Lep ‘Brown Vuurviee, 


Descr.—Pale cinereous brown, albescent on the back and rump, 
the greater coverts and scapulars darker, quills and tail blackish 
browh beneath pale tawny, brown on: the sides of the breast and 
flanks; axillaries much lengthened, whity brown ; feathers of the 
ruff whitish, rather short; thighs internally white and downy; 
head and neck nearly bare; crop covered, with short close dark 
chocolate brown. feathers.. Bill- and cere bluish horny, dusky at 
the tip; legs and feet dusky cinetous;.irides brown. 

Length 43. inches; wing, 26.10.29; tail 12; ext. 8 feet; tarsus 
44% mid toe and claw. 435: bill at gepe-3; height 1g 
ydidams. gives. it .as.occasionally 4 feet long, and nearly 9 feet i in 
‘Spanee, ond 19tbs. in weight, Surely this must. have been‘an 
3 dual of. Gyps fulvus. 
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The young bird is paler, noth above and below; the heed and 
neck are covered with whitish down, and the feathers of the ruff are 
longer, lanceolate, and edged with dark brown. 

The nostrils are somewhat oblique, oblong; and the - bill. is 
much elongated and slender, and the ceral portion especially is long. 
There are six or seven scales on the outer toe; the hind claw is 
more curved and larger than in fulvus; the tail is of fourteen 
feathers, 

Bonaparte erroneously gives this species as identical with 
G. Bengalensis. 

This Vulture is found over all India, more rarely towards the 
south, and then chiefly near mountains. It is very abundant in 
Burmah. It does not in general enter towns and villages like the 
next species. It is not rare on the Neilgherries, and breeds on 
some of the cliffs on their northern face, also on the cliffs bound- 
ing the valley in which are situated the celebrated caves of 
_Ajunta. 

5. Gyps Bengalensis, Gmet. 


—-Vultur, apud GMELIN—SyKes, Cat. 3—Jerpon, Cat. 2— 
Burra, Cat. 135—Horsr., Cat. 7—Gray and Harpwick, Iii. 
Ind. Zool. L., pl. 15, (young) —V. changoun, Daup~V. Icuconotus, 
Gray and Harpw., Ill. Ind. Zool. I., pl 14, (adult)y—Gida. H. 
and Mahr.—Sagun, Beng.— Wallhorya of the Yerklees—Guligadu, 
é. 4, corpse fellow, Tel.; sometimes aiso Matu pudum gudu, t. ¢., 
cattle-eater, Tel.—Xarru, Tam. : 

Common Brown VULTURE or WHITE-BAOKED. VULTURE. 


Descr.—Adult. Above cinereous black, back and rump white; 
beneath dark brown, the feathers centred lishter; the short feathers 
of the crop deep brown ; ‘ruff whitish, the feathers short,and downy ; 
‘head and neck neatly bare, with a few scattered hair-like feathers. 

The young’ is lightish brown above, the feathers centred paler ; 
quills, tail, and scapulars blackish brown; beneath light krown, the 

“feathers broadly centred-with whitish; feathers of the ruff pélle, 
edged darker, long and lanceolate; head and neck more ot less 
led: swith whitish down. 

- Bil, horny, dusky on cere; legs dusky black; irides red brown, 


NEOPHRONINE, : 1: 


Length 34 te 36 inches; ext. 7 ft; wing 28 ; tail 10; tarsus 3}; 
mid-toe 44; bill (gape) 23; height 1}. 

Bill shorter and stouter than in the two last, and nostrils: more 
oblique ; outer toe with six large seuta. Tail with only 12 feathers. 
This is the most common Vulture of India, and is found in 
immense numbers all over the country, extending into Assam and 
Burmah, (and said to be also found in Africa,) congregating where- 
ever any dead animal is exposed. At Calcutta one may frequently 
be seen seated on the bloated corpse of some Hindoo floating up or 
down with the tide, its wings spread, to assist in steadying it, and, 
as soon as it has finished its repast, giving place to another. I 
have seen one washed off in mid-stream, and flap its way to shore. 
It walks and even runs with facility, though awkwardly. It breeds 
by preference.on rocky cliffs, but also not unfrequently on large 
trees, laying usually one dirty white egg. Capt. Hutton, J.A.S., VI, 
gives an interesting account of a young one he reared from the nest. 

Other species of Gyps are recorded from the south of Europe 
and Africa, viz., G. occidentalis from the Pyrennees, and G. Rippellii 
from Africa. 

Sub-Fam. NEoPHRONINE—Scavengers. 


Syn. Sarcoramphina (pars), and Catharting (pars), Auct. Neoph- 
ring, Cassin. 

Bill lengthened, slender, straight, hooked suddenly at the tip ; 
cere very long, occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole bill; 
nostrils longitudinal, nearly in the middle of the bill; part of 
head and the face naked; neck with acuminated feathers; wings 
ample, pointed, the third quill longest ; tail moderate, wedge-shaped ; 
of twelve or fourteen feathers; legs moderate, toes much united at 
base by membrane. 

‘The genus Neophron is usually placed among the Bibi. 
phine, wn American group. It differs a good deal, however, in many 
of its characters from these birds, and Bonaparte, I see, includes 
it among his Vultwrine, guided no doubt partly by geographical 
distribution. lis: ebtiracters and habits are so very distinct, that 
Fhave ventured to form # into a distinct sub-family. 


Pe ni pet set nn nee ptr 
* Bivce writing the above, I see this has been alzeady:done by Cassin, 
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The _ sternurh has the two foramina open posteriorly, and. there 
are 14 cervical vertebre. 


Gen. Neoparon, Sav. 
. Syn. Percnopterus, Cuv. 
Char.--Same as those of the sub-family. 


6. Neophron percnopterus, Lry. 

Vultur, apud Linnaus—Syxus, Cat. 4—Jerpon, Cat. 4— 
Buyru, Cat. 137—Horsr., Cat. 8—V. Ginginianus, Daup.—V. 
stercorarius, LarerrousE—Peren. Aleyptiacus, Srrern,— Pl ent 
427, 429—-GouuLD, Birds of Europe, pl. 3—Kal murih, J. of Meer 
Shikarees— Tella borawa, Tel.—Manju-Tiridi, Tam., ¢. e., Turmerie- 
stealer, vulgo Pittri gedda, Yam., i. ¢., Dung’ Kite—Sindko of Wag- 
sees—Svongra or Svonda in Sindh—Pharoah’s Chicken in Egypt. 

Wuite Scavencer VULTURE. ; 

Descr.—Adult, of a yellowish or creamy white, quills black, fea- 
thers of the neck long and lanceolate, cere and face deep tur- 
meric yellow, tip of bill horny yellow; irides dark brown ; leus 
dirty yellow. 

“Length—26 to 29 inches; wing 19; tail 9 to 10, of fourteen 
feathers; tarsus 3; mid toe 3; bill at gape 24. 

The young has the plumage dirty*brown, with the quills blackish 
brown, the back and rump albescent or tawny, the outer edge 
of the secondaries and of some of the primaries cinereous, the 
nude parts of the head and the cere greyish; feet cinereous. » In 
a further stage the birds are mottled brown und white. ok 

This well-known bird is abundant throughout the greater part 
of India, being more rare in Central and Northern India und 
unknown in Lower Bengal. As is well known in India, its’ chief 
food is Lumian ordure, and some of its popular names signify 
this.” It also partakes of carrion, but its feeble bill is less qualified 
for ial Had" of food. ° Te walks with case, saline about with 
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nest'of. sticks and. aubbish, often ‘ined with "éld’ ‘thes, iad : ays 
generally tivo, eggs, sometimes white, with a few misty bfown 
spots, at other times so richly covered with them as to appear- 
quite red, with a few liver-brown blotches. = 

This Vulture is preserved in Egypt, where it goes by the name of 
Phareah’s Chicken. It is common throughout the North of Africa, 
Western Asia, and even the South of Europe, a strageler finding 
its way.to England now and then. 

*A second species of Weophron exists in the Cathartes monachus, 
Tem., Pl. col. 222 (the Vultur pileatus of Burchell and JX, 
‘Carunculatus of A. Smith, from Africa). 


Sub-fam. Gypartina, Bon. and Gray. 

Bill strong, lengthened, compressed, straight ; upper mandible 
ascending in front of the cere, then curved, with the tip much 
hooked ; nostrils oval, vertical, covered with dense rigid recumbent 
bristles; lower mandible with a beard, or tuft of rigid setaceous 
bristles directed forwards ; head closely feathered; wings very long, 
the first quill rather shorter than second, the third longest ; feet 
short, stout; the tarsus hirsute to the toes; the thigh coverts 
lengthened, the three front toes slightly united by membrane, mid- 
dle toe very long, hind toe short, claws strong, moderately curved; 
tail cuneate, long. 

The Bearded Vulture forms. natural link ieheeci the Vultures 
andthe Eagles both in its structure and. habits, but is apparently 
mere vulturine in its structure: The eye is ona level with. the 
head, the craw projects when full, and it has 13 cervical vectelie 
The sternum is short and very broad. 


- Gen, Gyrartus Ca 
Syn. Phene, Sav. 
» Char,—Same as those of the fub-family. 


we ‘Gypaetus barbatus, Lin. : 
: Melee, apnd Lunkave Burrs, Cat. 138—Hlonse, Cat.” WwW 
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pl. L.—Gouxp's Birds of Europe, pl. 4.—Argul H. at Mussooree. 
*Golden Eagle’ of residents at Simla. 


Tue Bearpep VULTURE. 


Deser.—Head whitish, with dark streaks, and a black cheek 
stripe, and black supercilium; nape and neck above creamy white ; 
lower back ‘of neck, back, rump, and lesser wing, black; the 
back and rump paler, with white shafts, and the coverts with white 
streaks, ferruginous in the young; greater coverts, wings, and 
tail, ashy black, with darker edges, and white shafts to the fea- 
thers; beneath dull orange, or ferruginous, with a more or less 
marked black gorget or pectoral collar, which, however, is not al- 
ways present; the ferruginous hue paling posteriorly below the 
breast, and becoming albescent on the lower belly and under tail 
coverts. 

The immature bird has the head, neck, and plumage generally 
dark brown, varied with buff. 

Bill horny, irides white, with the sclerotic membrane red, ey elids 
livid blue, toes bluish plumbeous, claws black. 

Length of a male 46 inches, ext. 9 feet. 12 tbs. in weight 
(Adams). Pallas says up to 20fbs. A female measures above 4 
feet. sometimes, and the expanse of wing 94 feet. Of one 4 feet 
long, the wing is 34 inches. Tail 19; bill 33; tarsus 44; mid toe 4. 

This fine bird is found in the.Himalayas from Nepal to Cash- 
mere, and also on the Salt and Suliman ranges of the Punjab, 
I did not. observe it at Darjeeling. It extends from the skirts 
of the hills to the Snowy .Range, and is not uncommon at Simla, 
Mussooree, and other stations in the N. W. Himalayas. Hutton as- 
serts that it usually feeds on carrion, and rarely carries off any thing 
larger than a fowl, which it devours as it flies. Hodgson asserts 
the same, and says that it is fearless of man when bent op securing 
some offal or flesh. Other observers state that it is wary. Dr. 
Adams states that it preys-much on marmots. A bird of this 
‘species is noticed by Bishop Heber, who says (on hearsay, however, 
‘WW helieve), that it was thirteen feet in expanse of wings, and: was 
said. to-have carried children off from the streats of: Almora. dn 
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Europe itis said to catry' off lambs (hence the German Swiss nanie 
of Lammergeyer), kids, young chamois, and even children. Its also 
said to hurl chamois, and even on the Himalayas Ovis,. Ammon off 
precipitous cliffs by a sudden swoop, tofeed onthe mangled carcases. 

In Africa, it is suid to feed on reptiles, tortoises, which it drops 
on the rocks, &c. It is said to be a stupid, unsociable bird when 
captured.’ Its flight, however, is described as being most majestic, 
strong, swift, and easy, resembling that of the Albatross, and skim-| 
ming for miles. without any perceptible motion of his wings. On 
the ground its gait is awkward, the head and neck held erect, 
and the feet lifted off the ground, like those of Neophron. - It has 
a hoarse croak when angry. It breeds on some inaccessible cliff, 
forming a huge nest, and laying one or two white eggs (April and 
May). It is said by some to differ from the European bird in 
the dark gorget, more tawny hue, of the lower surface, and in the 
Ist quill being 34 inches shorter than the 3rd, whilst in the 
European bird it is said only to be a very little shorter. 

The rusty colour of the lower parts is perhaps partly due to a 
rust-coloured powder, secreted, according to Adams, in quantities 
aiiong the feathers of the neck and lower parts, 

I extract the following interesting account of the habits of this 
fine bird from the notes of a late observer, Dr. Adams, P,.Z. S. 
1858, p. 467 :— 

“The Bearded Vulture dogs not strictly confine itself to live 
animals; for on the hill stations at daybreak, among the first camp- 
scavengers, it is seen sailing leisurely along the mountain-sides in 
search of offal and refuse. Yet, with all, the Laimmergeier. is -a 
noble-looking bird, either when feeding in camp, or hunting for 
prey on the more distant mountains. When thus employed, he 
flies low, keeping within a few yards of the ground, and describes 
sircles. on the mountain-side until he has beaten it from top to 
bottom. The Bearded Vulture is easily distinguished on wing 
from: any other species by thé long sharp-pointed wings and tail: 
There: ‘are few - rapacious. birds possessing greater powers. of 
flight; although ‘generally: to be. seen. sailing quietly and. slowly 
slong the mountsin-sides, flapping now and then his Jong wings 
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when he wishes to mount bicher. If suddenly frightened, or 
bullied by his common tormentors, Govind Kites (Milvus govinda), 
or Indian Jackdaws (Corvus splendens), he will shoot. like 
an arrow down the ravine, then rise up with an casy but very 
rapid flight. Itis by no means a shy bird, and will often pass 
within a few yards of one when searching for food. The nest is 
always built among rocks and inaccessible places. On one of the* 
lesser ranges near Simla, I found its nest and two young on 
a cliff overhanging a steep ravine; a vast collection of bones of 
sheep and cattle was strewed around—the refuse of one of the 
European stations not many miles distant. In the stomach of one 
killed by me on the Mountains of Cashmere, I found several large 
boncs, together with a hoof of an Ibex. Many tales are told by 
the natives of the Ilimalayas of the boldness and strength of 
this species, that the ibex, young bears, sheep, and goats are 
often carried away.” 

Bonaparte makes three species, but keeps the Indian one under 
G. barbatus. Of the other two, G. occidentalis, from the Pyrennees, 
Sardinia, Arabia, and Abyssinia, is smaller and brighter colored; 
and the other species, G. nudipes, from Africa, has the lower part 
of the tarsus quite nude. 

The sub-family GyrommeRAcina, Gray and Bonaparte, is founded 
on the Angola Vulture, Gypohierax Angolensis, Tigured in Gray’s 
Gen. of Birds, pl. 4. But little is known of its habits. It appears: 
té be a link joining the true Vultures to the Neophron, or perhaps 
uniting the Vudtures to the Polyboride, and was figured by Jardine 
as the Polyborus hypoleucus. The bill is lengthened, . but sirong 
and compressed ; it has the colours of Neophron, and the head and 
neck are more clothed with feathers, even in the adult, than in 
Neophron and Sarcoramphus. 

The'sub-family, SaRcORAMPHIN”A, or CATHARTINE (Bonaparte) 
are strictly American. They include two groups; lst, the King. Vul-. 
ture (Sarcoramphus Gryphus) and the celebrated Condor ( Sarcoram- 
plus papa), the male of which has a fleshy caruncle over the nostrils; 
and 2nd,the Turkey: Buzzards, so called. The former are birds of large. 
size, distinguished by the total want of tracheal muscles. Like the. 
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true Vultures, they have fifteen cervical vertebra. The King Vui- 
ture is perhaps the handsomest bird of his family, and well deserves 
the name;. whilst the Condor is the giant of all, but said not to be 
so wide across the wings as the Bearded Vulture: it lives on the 
higher regions of the Andes. 

The Turkey Buzzards, or Turkey Vultures, form the genus Ca- 
thartes, and grade from the last by means of the Californian Vul- 
tute. Two species are known from North America, and two from 
South: America. They are blackish birds, with naked heads, the 
bill rather slender and lengthened, but wider than that of Neophron, 
and the apical portion strong and arched. The toes are scutellated 
"above, and the hind toe very short. The sternum has.a foramen, 
open in some, closed in others, and a notch as well, nearer the keel; 
and they have fourteen cervical vertebra. In their habits they are 
quite familiar, and live chiefly on carrion and garbage, but are said 
also to eat reptiles and eggs. 

The family PoLyBorip&, or Kite Vultures, are peculiar to Ame- 
rica, and chiefly to South America. Bonaparte, however, includes 
among them a Madagascar bird, Polyborides radiatus, Vultur apud 
Scopoli, (F. Gymnogenys, Temminck, Pl. col. 807,) Smith, S. Afr. 
Zool, t. 81 and 82. They have the bill rather elongated, the basal 
portion straight, the tip very slightly hooked, and the margin 
barely festooned. The wings are long, 3rd, 4th, and 5th quills 
longest; the tarsi are long, slender, and covered with large scales 
in front. The surface of the crop (and sometimes part of the 
head and throat) are naked, or clad only with down, giving the bird 
avery vulturine character; and,after feeding, the crop protrudes 
like that of a vulture. They possess the carrion-feeding lmbits of: 
the vultures, frequenting the neighbourhood of slaughter-houses, 
and feeding not only on dead bodies, but also on worms, insects, 
frogs, &.; and some of them are said at times to feed on berries 
and insects. They are inactive in their habits, with slow heavy 
fight, but they run well on thé ground. They are said to show 
affinities to. the Gailinacee in their voice, their disposition to rab 
themsdlves in sand, and in their eagerness for fighting ; and their 
sUghtly-hooked bill, the: structure of the tarsi, and their general. 

c 
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appearance, certainly give them » peculiar aspect; and taking 
into consideration their whole structure and habits, they appear 
to me tobe well worthy of separation as a distinct family in this 
order, and certainly more allied to the Vultures than to the Fal- 
conide. The Polybori, too, it may be mentiored, only lay two. 
eggs. 

The best known species are Polyborus brasiliensis, the Carrancha; 
the Chimango, Milvago Chinango; and M. australis from the . 
Falkland Isles, the tamest and boldest of all. Other genera are 
Ibycter and Duptrius. One species of Ibycter is said, like Neophron, 
to feed on excrement as well as on carrion. 

The family SerPenvaripa&, Gray, (Gypogeranide, Bonaparte) 
was formed for the reception of the well-known Secretary Bird, ox 
Serpent-eater of Africa (Serpentarius reptilivorus, Levaill., Ois. 
@Afr., pl. 25). It is distinguished from all other birds of prey by 
its long tarsi, which has led to its being formerly classed with 
Waders or Galline. It is a very large bird, with handsome crest, 
and elongated tail, of very easily domesticated habits, so that it is 
often kept in poultry-yards to destroy snakes, lizards, and other 
vermin. ‘The bill is rather short and well curved, the wings are 
long, the shoulders armed with a blunt spine, the tarsi long, and toes 
very short, with the front ones much united by membrane, and the 
hallux very short, and articulated above the plane of the others. 
The lower part of the tarsus and acropodia are scutellated ; the claws 
gre blunt, and little curved. The sternum is entire, much narrowed 
posteriorly. Ihave given it distinct family rank, in accordance 
with Gray and Bonaparte. It certainly bears some resemblance to 
Circaetys and Spilornis, next which Swainson classes it in his 
Synopsis of Genera, but I cannot see any affinity to the Harriers, 
with which Gray formerly classed it. . 


Foam. FALCONID ZA, 


Bill usually short and compressed; tip elongated, curved, and 
sharp; margin of upper mandible toothed or festooned; wings 
more or less pointed; tail various, generally rather long ;. legs 
and feet strong; tarsus bare, or feathered; toes generally unequal, 
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with the claws long, sharp, and well-curved; head and neck are 
always feathered; eyes sunk, shaded above by a bony projec- 
tion or brow. 

This family comprises all the diurnal birds of prey not previ- 
ously mentioned, viz., the Hawks, Eagles, and Kites. They fly 
well, and take their prey on the wing, feeding on small mammals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects, a few of the larger kinds not 
disdaining carrion or garbage. They generally remove part of the 
hair or feathers before eating their prey, but any indigestible 
portions remaining are vomited ‘up in the form of round pellets. 
They perch with the body pretty erect, and with the head and neck 
thrown back, but their curved claws prevent them from resting well 
on the ground, and they move badly on it. Almost all are solitary 
and monogamous. Their cry is shrill, or plaintive and wild. They 
breed cither in trees, or on rocks and buildings, laying two to five 
eges, white, more or less spotted and blotched with reddish brown. 
They undergo great changes of plumage at different periods of 
their life, which render their determination somewhat difficult, and 
has led to a considerable multiplication of names. As a family 
they present great differences of size, structure, aspect, and habits, 
which will be better pointed out under the head of each sub-family, 
than as a whole. 

Gray divides them into Circine, Acciyitrina, Milvinw, Falcon- 
nine, Aquilinw, Buteoninew, and Polyborine. Blyth sub-divides 
them still further into Fulconinw, Pernine, Flanine, Circetina; 
Circine, Accipitrine, Thrasactine, Aquiline, Buteonine, Halictine, 
and Polyborine. Of these sub-families the Pernine and Hlanine 
form part of the Alilving, of Gray, and the Circaetine, Thrasaetine, 
and Halietine part of the Aquiline. Vigors, Swainson, Kaup, 
and Horsfield divide the Falconide into -Falconinw or Falcons, 
Accipitrine or Hawks, Milvine, or Kites, Bateonine or Buzzards, 
and Aquiline or Eagles, which divisions I have adopted in the 
present work, the Harriers being the only other group I would 
feel inclined to separate, and these are, I conceive, very closely 
related to the Buzzards by a species mentioned hereafter. I have, 
however, made some alterations in the allocation of various gencra. 
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Sub-Fam. Fauconin.—True Falcons. 


Bill short, strongly curved and hooked, the upper mandible with 
a sharp tooth (or sometimes two) overlapping the lower one, 
which is short, truncated, and slightly notched to receive the tooth of 
‘the upper maudible. The wings are long, with the second quill 
usually longest, sometimes the third nearly equal to it, and one or 
two of the first quills are usually notched on their inner webs. 
The tail is moderately long, even, or very slightly rounded, and 
broad ; the legs are short, muscular, and reticulated ; the toes length- 
ened, with the outer and innér one generally very unequal in 
length ; the claws sharp, well. curved, and somewhat retractile. 

The true or noble Falcons, the type of the order, are the Siah 
‘Chasm, i. e., black-eyed, of Indian Falconers, all the species having 
dark irides, as opposed to the Goolab Chasm, or light-eyed Hawks. 
They are usually powerful and muscular birds, capable of both 
rapid and protracted flight. The head is large, the skull strongly 
vaulted, and the eye-socket nearly closed; the brain is large, and 
the eyes expressive. The sternum is large, wide, with only two 
small foramina, and has a large and deep keel for the insertion of 

the pectoral muscles, which are very powerful. The webs of their 
quill feathers are strong and unyielding, and they beat the air 
strongly and rapidly with their wings. When high up, and hunting 
for game, they soar in circles like other birds of prey, and descend 
rapidly with closed wing when the quarry is raised, which they 
usually strike in the air. From time immemorial they have been 
trained by man ta-hunt, and in this state their courage and daring 
are much increased, so that they will attack much larger birds than 
in their wild state. They are usually of moderate size, and are 
not numerous in individuals. They are found in every part.of the 
world, and have of late been divided into several genera. The 
most typical of them breed on rocks, the others on trees. 


Gen. Fatco, Lin., (in part). 


Char—Bill with the upper mandible furnished ihe one. strong 
- tooth, nostrils round, with a central tubercle; wings long and pointed, 
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reaching nearly to the end of the tail, the first one or two quills 
notched internally, the 2nd quill longest; the tail rather short ; tar- 
sus short, strong, reticulated, feathered at the knee; toes long, 
scutellated, the middle toe very long, outer toe longer than the inner; 
claws long and sharp, inner fore and hind claw very large. 

This genus comprises the most typical Falcons, and are found 
all over the world. They are birds of large size mostly, and the 
changes of plumage they undergo are greater than in most others 
of the family. They have a dark cheek stripe more or less con- 
spicuous. Of late they have been sub-divided into three lesser 
groups, which I shall merely indicate here. The first group com- 
prises the Peregrines, the second, the Zanners; and the third, 
the Jerfalcons. 


Peregrines—F aco, as restricted. 


These are distinguished from the other two groups by their 
longer wings, shorter tail, longer toes,a more marked’ cheek stripe, 
and darker plumage. 


8. Faleo peregrinus, Gueu. 


F. Communis, Briss—F. Calidus, Latn., (the Indian variety) — 
F. Micrurus, Hopas.—Jerp., Cat. 27.—Biy tu, Cat. 33—Horsr., 
Cat. 18—-GouLp, Birds of Europe, pl. 21—Pl. enl. 430, 421— 
Bhyri, H. (the female); Bhyri bacha (the male)—Bhyri Dega, 
Tel.—Dega, i. ¢., ‘the Hawk’ par excellence of the Yerklees.* * 


Tur PEREGRINE Faucon. 


Descer.—Young bird above dark brown, most of the feathers 
edged with paler and somewhat rufous brown; head more edged 
with whitish, especially the hind head; cheek stripe brown; wings 
darker brown than the back, with pale rufous spots or bars on the 
inner webs; the tail dusky cinereous, with numerous interrupted 
pale mfous, or rufous white bars; beneath white or creamy, with 
brown oval spots, longitudinal and narrow on the throat and 
breast, wider and ovate on the abdomen. 


a eR 





E * eis the Bas of the Bucharians and: Basi of os Persians according to Pallas, 
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Adult.—Above deep bluish grey, most of the feathers with 
some dark, markings; head, nape, and moustache darker, rump 
and upper tail coverts much lighter; wings blackish brown, more 
or less spotted or barred with white on the inner web; tail grey, 
with some dark bands, and a pale tip. Beneath chin and throat 
pure white; breast white, with a few narrow longitudinal streaks, 
almost disappearing in old individuals; abdomen with some small 
heart-shaped spots; flanks and thigh coverts with dark, transverse 
bars. Inner wing coverts white, with numerous well-marked dark 
cross bars. 

Bill bluish, black at tip, cere yellow; legs and feet yellow. 

Length of a female about 19 inches ; wing 143, reaching nearly 
to the end of tail, which is 62; tarsus 2}; mid toe and claw nearly 3. 

Length of 2 male about 154 to 16; wing 124; tail 52. 

At each successive moult from the plumage of the young bird 
the feathers of the upper parts become more grey (losing their 
light edges at the first moult), gradually increase in depth of colour 
and get dark markings; whilst in those of the under-parts, the dark 
oval spots gradually disappear on the throat and breast, or merely 
remain as narrow lines, whilst on the abdomen and flanks they are 
changed into small oval spots and narrow cross bars. 

It is still undecided whether to look on the Bhyri as a distinct 
species from the European Peregrine, or to class it as a slight 
climatal variety. Blyth, Gray and Horsfield, in their respective 

Jatalogues, considered them the same. Of late it appears that Mr. 
Gould considers thgm now as specifically distinct, retaining Latham’s 
name, Calidus, for the Indian Bird; and in this he is followed. by 
other ornithologists. Mr. Blyth, on comparing specimens of both 
countries, says that the European Peregrine has always more rvfous 
color on the lower parts than the Bhyri, and that the cross bars are 
much larger and stronger. Mr. Blyth further says that the. breagt 
ofthe European hawk is more conspicuously spotted (but this. 
may disappear with age) ; and that the Bhyri has much more and’ 
brighter yellow upon the cere and base of bill. “The difference,” 
. says that gentleman, “altogether amounts to this, that adults at:least- 
“way readily be distinguished at the first glance.” Very ‘closely 
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allied species from New Holland and North America have already 
been separated from the European bird, but their distinctive marks 
appear to. be-stronger than in the races of Eurbpe and India. More- 
over, our Indian bird is only a winter visitant here, and is spread 
over the greater part of Northern Asia; and specimens from thence, 
which must exist in some of our Musetms, do no,appear to have 
been distinguished from the European bird. 

If we except Latham’s description of F. Calidus, taken fii 
an Indian drawing, there. was no record of the existence of the 
Peregrine Falcon in India before my Catalogue of Birds was pub- 
fished in 1839. Franklin’s and Sykes’ Catalogues do not contain 
it. Hodgson, in 1844, gave it as found in Nepal. It is found 
throughout the whole continent of India, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, during the cold weather only. I have found it near 
Trichinopoly, and at Calicut, on the West Coast, and I know that 
many used to be captured at Ramnad still further South. It is 
abundant all along the East Coast, less so perhaps on the West 
Coast; and inland, is found in suitable localities, especially where 
there are lakes and large rivers, or where hilly tracts occur, up to 
the Himalayan range. It prefers here (as elsewhere, I believe,) 
the sea coast, perhaps by reason of the greater abundance of food, 
as the water birds are much preyed on by this Falcon, 

I have seen the Bhyri strike down various water birds, teal, 
duck, &c.; and on one occasion I saw a pair pursue and killa snipe, 
Often a large flock of duck has been forced to come within reach 
of my gun at some small tank by the downyyard swoop of a 
Bhyri, which the hapless fowl dread more than man even, and 
I have often had wounded teal, snipe, and other birds carried off 
by them. 

The Bhyri has ieee haunts that it frequents for days or 
weeks together, and near some of their feeding grounds there is 
often a particular tree to which they invariably resort to eat the 
birds they have caught. In their untrained state they seldom fly 
at. larger: birds than duck, to which however they are very partial, 
to that their zepreneoesiiee i in America, F. Anatum, is there popu- 
larly called the duck hawk. - 
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The. Bhyri does not breed in this country, nor even, I believe, in 
the Himalayas, but migrates to the north in April, and returns 
about the first week of October. Mr. Layard mentions the Pere- 
grine as breediig in Ceylon in January, and Dr. Adams says that 
he found the nest on a tree on the banks of the Indus below Feroze- 
pore; but I imagine in both cases an old Laggar has been mistaken 
for the Bhyri. The Peregrine breeds in Europe and Northern Asia, 
on high cliffs, often on the sca coast, or overhanging a river or 
lake. The eggs, three or four in number, are reddish colored 
with brown spots. 

The Bhuri is still trained in some parts of the country for the 
purposes of falconry, and used to be so much more extensively than 
now. ‘The birds were mostly captured on the coast, and sold for a 
few Rupees, from two or three to ten, to the falconers who came to 
purchase them. It is trained to strike egrets, herons, storks, cranes, 
the Anastomus, Ibis papillosa, Tantalus leucocephulus, &e. It has 
been known though very rarely to strike the Bustard. Native fal- 
conets do not train it to hunt in couples, asis done in Europe some- 
tithes, ‘I may here mention that the idea of the Heron ever trans- 
fixing the hawk with its bill is scouted by all native falconers, 
many of whom have had much greater experience than any Kuro- 
peans. After her prey is brought to the ground indeed, the Falcon 
is sometimes in danger of a blow from the powerful bill of the 

“heron, urtées she lays hold of the Heron’s neck with one foot, 
which an old bird always does. Whilst on this subject, J may state 
that otir best artists, Landseer included, represent the Falcon 
when stopping on her quarry as striking with her beak, whereas, 
as is well known, she strikes only with her talons, and chiefly with 
the ‘powerful hind «claw, backed by the impetus of ‘her stoop, 
when she contracts the foot, and thus clutches her prey. When 
the Kulung, (Grus virgo) is the quarry, the Bhiyri keeps well 
on its back to avoid a blow from the sharp, curved, inner claw of 
the crane, which ean, and sometimes does, inflict a severe wound, 
To see that a Faloon called El Bharti is knowf in North 
Africa. It is said to be something like Falco Barbarusy but 
“larger. ‘This may” very probably be ‘the Peregrine, or some 
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one of its nearly -allied races, and’ hence: perhaps. the origin of 
tle Indian name. - 


9. Falco peregrinator, Sunprvau. 

Biya, Cat. No. 65—Horsr., Cat. 20-—-Govtn, Birds of Asia, 
ph. 36—F. Shaheen, Jugp., Cat. 29, and Jerp, Til Ind. Om, 
pl. 12 and 28—F. Sultaneus, Hopesux—Shahin, i. e. the Royal 
bird (the female), Koht or MMoela (the male) Hind.—Jawolum, 
Tel.— Woellux, Tam. 

The Sani FAucon. 


Descr,—Young bird with the upper parts and cheek*stiipe very 
dark cinereous, or dusky blackish, darkest on the head, hind neck 
and cheek stripe, most of the feathera narrowly edged with rufous, 
those of the back and ramp more broadly so; occasionally the 
forehead is somewhat rufous, and there is always a patch on the 
nape, where it forms a sort of crucial mark; tail paler than the 
rest of the body, faintly barred with rufous, and tipped with - 
same; chin and throat pale rufous yellow,‘almost white in 89 

birds, and unspotted 5 checks the same, with narrow darka@ ae 
the rest of the body bencath bright rufeus or chestnut, witht Jongix 
tudinal dark brown stripes on the lower breast and the middle.gf 
the abdomen, oblong spots on the sides, and arrow-shaped smark- 





ings on the lower abdomen, vent, and under-tail. coverts: under- 
wing coverts rufous with dark brown bars; the quills barved with 
rufous on their inner webs. 

‘The old bird has the head, nape, and check stripe almost black, 
back and upper parts slaty; light on the rump, and almost without 
any markings; chin, throat, and upper breast white #the rest of 
the plumageencath rufous or chestnut, almost:amspotted. 

The thanges of plumage from the young bird consist in the head 
gradually. becomming darker, the back (and the rump more especi 
ally) begpering lighter, and more slaty blue, and in the markings of 
the lower surface gradually disappearing from the crop downwards, . 
with. each ‘successive moult, Individuals vary a good deal in the - 
amount, af "white ow the chin and@throat, and in its intensity; ig 
some it is well marked; in othore always a-cteamy,or rafous white. 

D 
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Bi slaty blue,: dark at the tip; cere, orbits, and legs: yellow ; 

4rides intenge brown, 

* Lenoth of afemale 17} to 18} suchigg wing 133, tail 6}. Length 
of a male 15, Wing 104, tail 54. A female weighed 11. 10oz. 

An individual female Shahin in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society has the lower plumage, and especially the thigh coverts 
and under-wing coverts, so much mixed with whitish, and the bars 
so numerous and close, that I strongly suspect it to bé a hybrid 
‘btween the Shahin and the Peregrine. It was sent from the 
N. W. Himalayas. 

Sundevall first described this Falcon in his paper on the Birds of 
Calcutta, published at Lund in Sweden, 1838, which, however, was 
not known in England till Strickland had it translated in 1846. 
I was the first English writer who noticed it, This was in 1839. 
Sundevall obtained his specimen on boardship in 'N. L. 6° between 
Ceylon and Sumatra, about 70 iiles from the Nicobar Islands. 

- The Shahin Falcon is found throughout the whole of India from 
the; Himalayas to the extreme South, extending into Affehanistan 
sand Wester Asia. Tt is, however, far from being a common bird. Its 
Habitual, resor ts are high roeky hills, in the neighbourhood of jungle 
and forestland, whether in alow or mountainous country, though the 
latter is always preferred. In the Carnatic, which is nearly devoid 
of forest, the Shahin is but seldom met with, yet there are certain 
spots even. there, where individuals of the speeies resort to after the 
breeding season, being chiefly young birds, and they are known to 
breed i in various parts of the range of Eastern Ghauts. Its habivs 
ina wild state vary somewhat according to the kind of cowntry — 
frequented». If a denizen of a forest, it watches onsome lofty — 
tre at the skirts of a glade, or hovers over if, rcady.#e pounce ‘on 
any unlucky bird that ventures to cross. In more open country 
‘Tt is neceasitated to take a wider circuit in. search.of its prey, and 
is a course eel more on the wing. Such birds are more highly 
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first obtained a specimen of the Alexandrine parroquet. by the 
agency of a Shahin, which pounced on 4. flock ‘erossing. a glade 
of a forest in Malabar, and carried one off, but dropped it.on my 
firing at it, © Very lately, too, one belonging to ime having lost.» 
partridge at which it was flown, took a long, though unsuccessful 
flight after some parroquets it spied high up in the air. Qne T 
shot in Travancore just after sunset,.was busily devouring a goat- 
sucker it had captured. 

The Shahin breeds on steep and inaccessible cliffs. I have 
seen three eyries, one on the Neilgherrie’, another at Untoor, and 
a third at the large water-f all at Mhow. It lays its eggs-in Mar ch 
and April, and the young fly in May and dune, when they are 
caught by the Falconers. 

The Royal Falcon of the East (as its Indian name jaatina) ig 
very highly prized by the natives for hawking, and it is esteemed 
the first of all the laleons, or black-eyed birds a prey (as they are 
called in native works on Falconry), the large and powerful 
Bhyri (the Peregrine) even being considered only sccond ,to it. 
Although hawking is now sorapnaaiivel’ ata low sebb,.an India, 
yet many individuals of this species are annually captured i iy vari- 
ous parts of the Peninsula, and taken for sale to Hydrabad, ‘and 
other places where the noble sport of Falconry is yet carried on, 
and they sell. for a considerable price. The Shahin, and other 
Falcons are usually caught by what is called the Eerwan, This is 
a thin strip of cane of a length about equal to the expanse.of 
wings of the. bird’ sought for. The ends of the stick-are smeared 
with: bird- lime for several inches, and a living bird is tied to ‘the 
contre. ofits Os eboorving: the hawk, tha. bird, walsh has. ita suse 
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deés'its swoop, which it does with amazing speed. Itvis indeed 
a beautiful sight to see this. fine bird stoop on a partridge.or florikin, 
which has pect flushed | at sou cortsid erable distance from it, as it 
often makes a wide cireult round the party. “AS goon as the Falcon 
observes -the. gente which has: ‘been ‘flushed, it makes two or three 
onward plunges i in its direction, and then darts’ down obliquely with: 
half-closed wings*on the devoted quar 'y; with more than the velo- 
yeof.an arrow. This is of course a very sure and deailly way 
‘of hunting, but though infinitely more exciting than the flight ‘of 
ghort-winged hawks, is certainly not to be compared in interest 
fo the flight of a Bhyri from the hand after the heron, or ‘the 
Douk i¢ Tantalus leucccephalus). The Shuhin is usually trained 
‘$ ‘stoop ‘at partridges and florikin (Otis aurita), also’ ocvasionally at 
ah e@tone plover (Gigicnemus crepitang) and the jungle fowl. It 
will mot hover in the air so lony as the Laggar, which being of a 
-more patient and docile disposition, will stay up above an hour. - 

oe Of its range out of India we have at present no correct informa- 
. tion ;, but in several works on Falconry, which I have seen in this 
OU ntry, Persian, Tooxkish, and Arabic names are agsigned it, so that 
ay occur in other parts of Asia. In these works the name. Sha- 
inis suid to be that by which it is known in Persia, as well as 
emong the Myssulmans of India, AvAi being the name given. to it 
by the Hingoos of the north of India, whence, in all probability, 
eomes the. name of the male bird in general use, viz., Keoela,. or 
Kohela, though it is said to be called Shahin bacha in Persia... Ut 
is said-to bear the name of Lahin in Toorkistan, and, Kabarsh in’ 
Ambic. -Among the localities for it given in the native works.of 
Falea mry, are Koordistan, Khorasan, Moultan, aud Cabool. Several 
varie es are. enumerated, viz., the red, the white, the blue, and the. 
plack, ‘bat these are merely shades of difference in the colors, and 
in the more ‘or les | distingtness of the markings. ‘Lhebe. variations 
terien {ma gemark, : are: very considerable ” ‘in this, Baloo, as 
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finerent’vaty somewhat in the shader of their plumage -from thove 
subject to the more vigorous actions of a ‘wild state of life. 


2nd, (Lanners— Gennaia, Kaup.) 

They. differ from : the last by: their somewhat: lengthened tail, 
‘shorter. toes, and narrower. cheek stripe: ‘Lhe two first quills. are 
‘emarginated. hey are of large size, and some of them. at all 
events breed on trees. 


10. Falco Sacer, Scuunazt. 

F. lanarius, Gray, Cat. B. M.—Horsr., Cat. 22—Pallas Z. The 
Aime, Cherrug, Guay, Hanpw., Il. Ind. Zool. pl. 25-—Gouxp, 
Birds cof Europe, pl. 20—F. milvipes, Woves.—Gray's Zool. 
Misc.—Chargh. H. (female); Charghela (the male)—Saken or Af 
Sakkr (in N. Africa). 

The Saker or Currrud Faucon, 


| Deser.— Young bird with the top of the head yellowish white, 
brown streaked; upper parts brown, with slight pale edging 
to some of the feathers. . Bencath white, with large oval br “idl. 
spots; legs and feet pale bluish; b#l and cere bluish blackish at tip. 
The adult has the upperparts rather pale slaty brown, almost slaty 
in old birds ; cheek stripe indistinct; top of the head reddish ash 
color with fine black streaks; chin white; breast and lower 
parts white, with oblong, slaty spots’;.cere greenish white; feet: 
lemon yellow. ae 

Length of a male 18 inch; wing 123; tail 72. Of a female 20 
to 21; wing 14; tail 8. Se ae 

‘The researches of naturalists of late Have made known that the 
Saker and Lanner of the old writers on Falconry are in teality 
two ‘distinct species, found in the East and South of Eutope, 
peed and Montige 1 nae I have rolled pone assigning. 
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tio: strike gazelle. and. the: Moubara bustard, whi 
ae on the ground when running.” Both } 
the Laggar in general inode. of coloration, bu t the Lé er 
o resemble it most closely. _ “The. ‘Saker is. anid to breed 3 in ‘trees, 
and the egg of one obtained in Africa i is figured i in the first vol:..of 
the Ibis. 









il. Falco Jugger, Gray. 


F.. luggur, J exp., Cat. 28—-Il. Ind. Orn, pl -44. (young 
female)—HHarpw., Il. Ind. Zool., 2, pl. 26 (adult male)-—Gounp, 
Birds of Asia, pl. 1 —F. themophilus, Hopas., Zool, Misc., 1844— 
Laggar- or, Lhagav, WU. (the female); Jhagar or Jagyar {the 
male}——ZLagadu, Tcl. 

Tur Lacaar Farcon. 

Deser.—Young bird brown above, with the head yellowish 
fawn color, with some dirk brown streaks; chin and throat white, 
‘the rest,of the body beneath brown; under tail coverts dirty: fawn 

color, with some faint brown bars; cere and leys bluish. The light 
polor of the head is mot present in all birds, and appar to he 
“most general in males, 

Adult.—Plumaze above dusky ashy or slate color; head (in some) 
refous, with faint brown streaks; tail pale dusky cinereous, with 
pale. tafous bars on the inner webs, aud a pale tip; plumage be- - 
neath, from-chin to lower abdomen, white; lower abdomen and thigh 
goverts reddish brown; under wing coverts chiefly brown, a. little: 

mixed swith white. In the bird of the second year’ the breast 
and ne pare oF abdomen inate white with brown cacao and... 











Séinde il nae Punjab: Te is rare in the frei e countries’ ot the 





‘Mal ya east, and. “most abundant in open ‘cultivated districts. 
Fron my Lilastrations: of Indian Ornithology, T extract the following 
notice of the habits of this Falcon. Whilst the Bhyri prefers 
‘the sea-coast and the vielishbourhood of lakes, rivers, and 
wet cultivation, and. the~ Shahin delights in hilly and wooded 
regions; the Laggar, on the contrary, frequents, open, dry plains, 
and vicinity of cultivation, It makes ils nest in some lofty’ trée, 
generally ‘one standing alone, among some grain fields, and lays four 
eggs, white, more or less blotched with red and brown. | In a wild 
“State it preys on a great variety of small birds, often snatching 
up a chicken, even in the midst of a Cantonment. It is trained to 
hunt crows, paddy birds, night herons, partridges, and florikin ; 
and, itis said, has been trained to kill the heron (A. cinerea). 
An hawking crows, C. splendens chietly, it is slipped from the 
hand; and the crow, when aware of4és danger, uses every 
artifice to escape, taking refuge atmong cattle, horses, vehicles, and. 
even entering houses. I once had a Laggar, whose wing feathers 
were burnt off by a washerman’s fire, close.to which the crow was 
attempting to take refuge when it was struck. After paddy birds 
(Ardea budulens) it is also slipped from the hand, and, as this 
bird is always found on the plains feeding among herds of cattle, it 
affords considerable sport by its dexterity in diving among and 
under the cattle, and’ the venturous Hawk is occasionally trodden 
under their fect.. When the quarry is a partridge or a florikin, the 
‘standing gait is used, as described under the head of Shahin. Lag- 
gars, as mel. as an Sanek ate ue caught “f ter me have left the 
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The Falcon$ comprising the genus Jeracidea of Gould are pecu- 
liar to Australia. They are of rather large size; have the bill of 
the true Falcons; the wings are rather short, with the 2nd and 3rd 
quills about equal and emarginate; the tarsus somewhat lengthen- 
ed, with large irregular scales; the toes short, with the laterals 
neatly equal. Two species are figured by Gould, in his Birds of 
Australia, and they correspond so closely to the colors of the 
Laggar in its young and adult state, that I strongly suspect they are 
only different ages of one bird. 

The division of Falcons comprising the Jerfalcons, viz., the Ice- 
land and Greenland Falcons, so beautifully figured by Wolf, Hiero- 
falco, Kaup., are not represented in India, though apparently one 
of them is, or used to be, occasionally brought to India, and sold 
for hawking. It is the Shankar or Shangar of Indian Falconers; a 
word taken from the Baschkir Tartar name of the Jerfalcon, ac- 
cording to Pallas. They are Falcons of very large size, with a 
strong tooth, (which becomes rounded in old birds,) and rather 
. short wings,-and the bill much lengthened. 

m <P, subniger, Gray, and F. hypoleucus Gould, from Australia, are 
the only other species placed among these Jerfalcons. 


| 


Gen. Hyporgiorcuis, Boie. 

Syn. Dendrofalco, Gray.—Lsalon, Jsaup., partly. 

Char.—Of small size. Bill and legs weaker than in true Falco; 
wings long or moderate ; tarsus slightly lengthened ; toes unequal, 
claws not very unequal; tarsal scales larger in front than in Falco, 
somewhat hexagonal. 

This subgenus includes two divisions, the first or Hobbies having 
dark plumage and long wings, with only the first quill emarginate; 
the second, with lighter plumage, and shorter wings (the Merlins) 
and the two first quills emarginate. These last have been separated 
under the sub-generic name (salon. 


Hopsies. 


13. Hypotriorchis Subbuteo, L. 


oo jen Lr -- JERDON, Suppl. Cat. 29 bis—Buyrn, Cat. 
ae Cat. 26_P. E. 432—Gouup, Birds of Europe; pl. 
22— Doureli H.,, of some, Regi according to others. 
B 
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Toe Hossy. 


Deser.—Young bird, dark brown above, the feathers edged with 
ferruginous ; check stripe darker; beneath whitish, with a rusty 
tinge, and all the feathers with broad blackish brown spots or 
streaks; the lower abdomen, thigh coverts, and under tail coverts 
ferruginous, with a few brown streaks. 

Adult, blackish slaty above, rusty white beneath; throat and 
neck unspotted; breast and abdomen with dark brown streaks, 
narrow on the centre of the abdomen, wider on the flanks; thigh 
coverts and under tail coverts pure ferruginous; tail dark slaty, 
with dark bands; frontal line and narrow stripe over the eye pale 
rusty whitish ; check stripe black, distinctly separated from the dark 
cheeks and car coverts; quills barred internally with light rufous; 
cere and legs greenish yellow. ’ 

Length of a female 124 inches; wing 108; tail 54: the wing 
nearly reaches to the end of the tail A male measured "10} 
inches; wing 9§; tail 5}. 

The Hobby is a winter visitant to India, and is not very com- 
mon, though occasionally killed in different parts of the country. 
I have killed it near Jalna, and it has been taken at Calcutta and 
in various parts of the Himalayas. Its prey is small birds, larks, 
&c, and also not unfrequently insects.) The one I shot near Jalna 
had its stomach crammed with dragon flies, which I had scen it 
hawking over a tank just after sunset. It is stated occasionally to 
be seen in flocks, and to fly ubout at dusk. It does not breed in this 
country. In Europe it builds on trees, occasionally taking’ posses- 
sion of an old crow’s nest. It used to be trained to hawk quailaand 
larks in Europe. I believe it to be the Regi of Indian Falconers. 


14. Hypotriorchis severus, Horsr. 

Falco, apud Horsr., L. T. X111.—Falco Aldrovandi, TEMM., 

P. C., 128—F. rufipedoides, Hopes. C. J. N. H.,1V. 284—Bryru, 

Cat. No. 67—Horsr., Cat. 24—Dhuti, H. (the female); Dhuter 
(the male). 

; * THE Inpian Hossy. P 
4 Deser.—Young bird, dusky blackish, with a grey tinge; lores, 
cheeks, and car coverts nearly black, confluent with the cheek stripe; 
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centre tail feathers barred black, the others with eight or nine ru- 
fous bara on their inner wehs; throat and neck fulvous white; the 
rest beneath deep ferruginous, palest on the treast, with medial 
brown spots.on the feathers. 

Adult, dark slaty blue above, black on the cheeks and ears; be- 
neath deep rusty red, unspotted; cere, orbitar, skin, and legs reddish 
yellow ; bill plumbeous. 

Tail short, nearly square; wings very long, exceeding the tail ; 
feet large. Length of a male 10} inches; wing 9; tail 44. 

This little Falcon is chiefly on inhabitant of the Himalayas, a 
few only visiting the plains during the cold weather, and not ex- 
tending their 1igrations far‘South. I have never met with it in 
the South of India, but procured it at Darjecling. It appears to 
be spread over the Eastern parts of Southern Asia, having been 
procured in Java, the Philippines, and the Malayan Peninsula. 
Mr. Blyth has obtained several specimens from the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta. It is said to breed on trees. 

F. Frontatus, Gould, is a nearly allied species of Hobby from 
Australia. 


MERLINS. 


15. Hypotriorchis Gisalon, GMev. 
Falco, apud GMELIN—I. lithofalco, Auct.—BLYTH, Cat, 75— 
Horsr., Cat 28—P. E. 447-—-Goutp, Birds of Europe, pl. 24. 
Tue MERLIN. 


Descr.—The young bird has the head rufous, with dark streaks; 
the rest of the plumage above brown, tinged grey, with dark shafte, 
and pale rufous edges; quills dark brown; tail ashy brown, barred 
with rufous: the chin is white, the rest of the plumage beneath 
pale ochry white, with broad brown marks, reduced to lines on the 
thighs and under tail coverts. 

Tke adult has the upper plumage fine blackish grey, darkest on 
the crown, and reddish, mixed with white, on the nape; ears yellow- 
ish prey; quills blackish brown; tail grey, with a broad black 
band white-tipped at the end: ohin and throat white; the same 
ti with echry on the breast, and with reddish orange on the 
abdom en, with dark brown spots. The female is said to be browner 
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than the male, with the markings more rufous, and the lower parts 
ochry white, tinged with rufous on the breast, and the spots larger 
and more numerous. 

Length of a female 13} inches; wing nearly 9; tail 54: the 
wings reach to about 1} inches from the end of the tail, which is 
very slightly rounded. A male was 11} inches ; wing 8; tail 5. 

The third quill feather is about equal to the second. 

The Merlin appears a Very rare visitant to the extreme north 
west frontier of India, during the cold season only. Dr. Adams 
observed it in the north west of the Punjab. Mr. Blyth, in his 
Catalogue, gives the north west Himalayas with a query. 

It is found in Europe and Wester Asia, and used to be trained 
toghiunt quails, larks, and even snipe, if*England. It is said to 
follow the quarry very closely, and to be a bird of great activity 
and speed. In these particulars it resembles the next one. It is 
said to breed on the side of some ravine, on a rock, or bank. 


16. Hypotriorchis Chicquera, Davo. 


Falco, spud DauDIN—SykEs, Cat. 14—Horsr., Cat.27—BLyTH, 
Cat. 66—Jerpon, Cat. 30—Gou xp, Ilim. Birds, pl. 2— Turumti, 
Turumtari, Turumti, and Tutri mutri, Hind, (the female)-—Chetwa, 
(the male)—Jellaganta, or Jelgadda, Tel.—Jelkat of the Yerklees. 


Tye TURUMTI, of Rep-HEADED MERLIN. 


Descr.—Young bird, head, nape, and moustache dark dusky 
rufous, with dark mesial lines; the upper parts grey, with dark 
markings to all the feathers; quills darker; tail with numerous 
bars, and a broad black terminal band ; beneath white, more or less 
tinged rusty, with some streaks on the neck and breast, and broad- 
ish bars on the abdomen and thigh coverts. 

Adult, head, nape, and cheek stripe, bright rufous; the rest of 
the plumage above fine pale grey; quills dark slaty ; tail light grey, 
with a broad black terminal band, white tipped at the end; 
beneath white, unspotted to the breast, all the rest of the lower 
parts with narrow cross bands of dusky grey; quills with the inner 
webs banded dusky and whitish ; tail with narrow cross bars, con-— 
spictous beneath, not seen above; cere, orbitar skin, and legs, 
bright yellow. 
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Length of a female 14 to 15 inches; wing 9; tail 53.. A male is 
11 to 12 inches; wing 7,8; tail4j. A male weighed 6 oz., a 
female 9} oz. 

The wings do not reach further than 14 inches, or 13 of the end 
of the tail in the female ; the tail is distinctly rounded. 

The specific name Chicquera has been erroneously applied to this 
Falcon, as it isthe Hindustani name for the common sparrow-hawk 
of India. 

The Zurumii is universally spread throughout India, from north to 
south, but is rare in the forest districts, as it affects chiefly open 
country in the vicinity of cultivation. It frequents gardens, groves 
of trees, and even large singlé’trees in the open country, whence it 
sallies forth, sometimes earcling aloft, but more generally, especially 
in the heat of the day, gliding with inconceivable rapidity along 
some hedgerow, bund of a tank, or across some fields, and poun- 
cing suddenly on some lark, sparrow, or wagtail. It very often 
hunts in pairs, and I have now and then seen it hover like a Kestril 
for a few seconds. It preys chiefly on small birds, especially the 
social larks (Coryphidea calandrella), sparrows, and the small 
ringed-plovers (Charadrius); also not unfrequently on bats, which 
I have seen it seize on the wing just at dusk. It breeds on high 
trees, and has usually 4 eggs of a yellowish brown color, mottled 
with brown spots. The young fly early, by the end of March or 
beginning of April. It has a shrill angry scream, and is very 
courageous, driving away crows, kites, and even the Wokhab (Aquila 
Ffusca,) from the vicinity of its nest or perch. ' 

Itis occasionally reclaimed, and flown at quail, partridges, mynas, 
but especially at the Indian Jay or Roller (Coracias indica). In 
pursuit of this quarry the Falcon follows most closely and persever- 
ingly, but is often baulked by the extraordinary evolutions of the 
Roller, who now darts off obliquely, then tumbles down perpen- 
dicularly, screaming all the time, and endeavouring to gain the 
shelter of the nearest tree or grove. But even here he is_not 
safe; the Falcon follows him from branch to branch, drives him out 
again, and sooner or later the exhausted quarry falls a victim to 
the ruthless bird of prey. Ihave known Falconers train the Tur- 
unti to hunt in couples. r= 
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The Indian name, Turumti, appears to owe its origin to Zur- 
umtui, given by Pallas as the Calmuc name of the Hobby. 

A very nearly allied species of Merlin exist in Africa, F. ruficollis, 
Sw., chicqueroides, A. Smith, long considered as the same, but now 
recognized as distinct by Hartlanb and others. Kaup., P. Z. S. 
1851, calls it a sub-species of the other, differing in its darker 
colours, more striped head, and with the cheek stripe darker 
and more distinct. 


Gen. Tinnunccuts, Vicill. 

Of small size; Dill as in Jaleo; wings moderate, or rather long, 
with the first and second quill cmarginated; tail long, rounded, 
tarsus somewhat lengthened, stout, with a series of large hexagonal, 
scales in front; fect small; outer and inner toes nearly equal, 
claws sub-cqual; plumage soft. 

The Kestrils form a well-marked group of small Falcons, easily 
recognised by a peculiar style of coloration. The sexes, when 
adult, generally differ remarkably in colour. They are found all 
over the world. The falconine structure is less strongly marked, 
the sternum is weaker, and their habits proportionally less rapa- 
cious and more insectivorous. 


17. Tinnunculus Alaudarius, Briss. 


Falco, apud Brisson—F. tinnunculus, L.—Syxes, Cat. 13—JxEr- 
pon, Cat. 3i—Horsr., Cat. 11 —Biytu, Cut. 69—F. interstinctug, 
M’CxE LL, P.Z.S.1839—P. E. 401, 411—Gounn, Birds of Europe, 
pl. 26.—Narzi (the female), Narzanak (the male) Hind., in the South 
of India—Ahermutia or Kurrontia, in the North—TZondula muchi 
gedda, Tel., 1. ¢. Lizard-killing Kite,—also Tondala doshi gadu. 


Tue Kestrit. 


Descr.—Female{and young male). Above of a reddish yina- 
ceous. colour, with long dark stripes on the head and neck, Vioadish 
bars on the back and wing coverts; tail with numerous dark bars, 

and a broader one at the end, white tipped; cheek stripe. dark, of © 
-sinall extent; ears hoary; plumage beneath reddish ochraceous 
with numerous and close brown spots. 
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The adult male has the forehead yellowish; head, nape, and tail 
fine ashy grey, the latter with a broad black band, and the former 
sometimes tinged black; mantle and wing coverts vinaceous, with 
some black heart-shaped spots; beneath creamy or rusty with spots 
of brown, linear on the breast, oval on the abdomen, and heart- 
shaped on the sides ; the under tail coverts are unspotted; quills 
brown, with white bands or spots on the inner webs. 

Length of a female 15 inches; wing 103; tail 7% A male 
measures 13 to 14 inches; wing 10; tail 63. The wings do not 
reach to the end of tail by 1} to 14 inches; the second quill is 
the longest. 

The Kestril is a cold weather visitant to India, one of our 
earliest, indeed; and it’docs not leave till April. It is most abun- 
dant, being found in every part of the country, and at all eleva- 
tions. Its chief food is lizards, but it also eats rats and “mice, 
insects, especially grasshoppers and locusts, and rarely young or 
sickly, birds. It constantly hovers over a spot where it has 
observed eomething move, and when certain of its presence, drops 
down on it with noiseless wing. Blyth mentions that parties of 
twenty or thirty individuals may be scen together beating over the 
cultivated lands in Lower Bengal. This I have never witnessed. 
It does not breed in this country. Dr. Horsfield in his Catalogue, 
apparently quoting from Mr. Blyth, says,—‘ It breeds in April in 
lofty trees, and also on the top of minarets.” I imagine he must 
have been quoting from some other naturalist, not an observer in 
India. In Enyland it.breeds on shelves of rocks, in ravines; also 
in old ruined buildings, churches, &e. 

It used to be trained occasionally in Europe to hunt larks, quails, 
and other small birds, but it is scouted by the Indian Falconers as 
an ignoble race. 

Gen. ErnytHrorus, Brehm. 

Syn. Tirnunculus, pars, Gray,—Tichornis, pars, Kaup. 

Bill as in Faleo, but small. Wings long, only the first quill emar- 
ginate ; tail moderate, rounded; tursus with some larger scales in 
front ; onter toe scarecly longer than the inner one; claws subequal, 
pale. Sexes, when adult, differ in colour. Size small. 
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This type may be considered a subordinate one to Tinnunculus, 
from which it chiefly differs by its longer wings, and more equal, 
pale claws. It is more exclusively insectivorous than Tinnunculus. 


18. Erythropus Cenchris, Nav». 


Falco, apud Naumann—F. tinnunculoides Auct.—Horsr., Cat. 
12—B.ytn, Cat. 72—Gov.p, Birds of Europe, pl. 29. 


THe LEssER KESTRIL. 


Deser.—Young bird and female colored very like a female 
Kestril; the cheek stripe is wider, and the spots beneath are 
broader; the quills barred internally with rufous; tail with 
numerous blackish bands, with a terminal dark band, not so brogd, 
as in the last. 

The adult male has the head, wing coverts, and tail, fine blue 
grey, without any bands; the back, mantle, and wing coverts, 
vinaceous red; quills black, not barred nor spotted; beneath, pale 
vinous, kghtest on the throat and under tail coverts. 

Length of a female 13 inches; wing 94; tail 64. A male mea- 
sures about 12; wing 9}; tail 53. Cere, orbits, and legs yellow; 
claws yellowish white; irides deep brown. 

I have only hitherto, that ] am aware of, seen this Falcon on the 
Neilgherries, where 1 found it breeding on some cliffs in May and 
June. I find from Mr. Blyth that it visits Bengal during the rains. 
Dr, Adoms met with it in Cashmere, and found it feeding on the 
mountain pipit. Not much is recorded of its habits, but it is known 
to be insectivorous, and has been seen seizing insectson the wing, 
and pulling off the elytra of beetles. In Palestine it is said to 
breed in company on ruins and old buildings. It is also said, like 
Vespertinus, to be very social. 


19. Erythropus Vespertinus, Lis. 


Falco, apud Linn2us—Horsf., Cat. No 13—Brytu, Cat. 74— 
JERDON, 2nd. Suppl. Cat., 30 bis—P. E., 431—GouLp, Birds of 
Europe, pl. 23—Karjanna or Karjvona, Hind. 
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Descr.—Y oung bird above dark slaty grey, somo of the feathers 
centred and tipped darker ; tail light grey, obsoletely barred ; ocular 
regiow and cheek stripe nearly black ; narrow frontal band, superci- 
lium, lores, car feathers, and sidesof the neck and throat white; 
breast and abdomen rusty white, with blackish brown marks, longi- 
tudinal on the breast, heart-shaped on the sides, and arrow-like 
on the centre of the abdomen; vent, under tail coverts, and thigh 
coverta, pale unspotted rusty; bill fleshy red, with a dusky tip ; 
cere and legs deep orange red; claws fleshy; orbitar skin orange 
yellow. 

The adult male has the whole upper plumage unspotted ashy; 
pale ashy bencath; chin and throat whitish ; wings: dusky black; 
thigh coverts, and under taif coverts, bright, rusty red. 

Wings slightly shorter than the ail. 

Length of a female 114 inches; wing 943 extent 27; tail 5. A 
mule was nearly 11 inches long, and had the wing S¥, 

Although the adult male in its mode of coloration resembles the 
Kestrils, especially the lesser Kestril, yet the colors of the young 
bird and female approach more to that of the ILobbies. Its changes 
of plumage are not very fully known, and we are unawaro if the 
female ever assumes that of the adult male. It is not common in 
India, but is generally spread throughout the country. I have 
killed it. on the Neilzherries, in the Carnatic, in Central India; and 
it ig not very unfrequent in Lower Bengal, and the neighbourhood 
of Caleutta, during the rainy season only. It is found all slong = 
the Himalayan range. J procured it at Darjeeling. Out of India it 
is found in the South of Europe, in Central and Western Asia, and 
in N. Africa’ Not much is known of ‘its habits. Those thut I exa-~ 
mined myself had partaken of insects only. It is said to be very 
social; both hunting and breeding in small parties. Fellowes says 
that it is very common in’ Asia Minor, building its nests under the 
Toofs, and sometimes, even in the interior of houses. According t to 
Pallas it hunts towards. the ev ening, kills spiders, w rater. inseet 
a ay swallows and. breeds i in deserted ics = 
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Gen. Hrerax, Vigors. 


Char.—Bill short, upper mandible with a sharp tooth, and a 
notch on each side, often described as a double tooth; wings 
short, 2nd and 8rd quills cqual and. longest, slightly notched 
near the tip; tail rather short, even; tarsus rather short, stout, with 
large transverse scuta in front; toes scutellated; middle toe not 
much clongated; anterior claws not very unequal, strong; hind 
claw large. 

These beautiful little falcons, the pigmies of the order, ate very 
little bigger than a sparrow: their sternum is notched posteriorly, 
and the cranium very large and vaulted. Kaup makes them the 
pre-eminent or parrot tribe umong the Falcons. ‘They are peculiar 
to India and Malayana. 


20. Hierax Eutolmos, Jonss. ® 


Gray's Zool. Misc. 1844—I1. bengalensis, apud Biytn J. A- 
S. B. XII. 180, and Bon. Horsr., Cat, 15—Buiytuy Cat., 78— 
Tangpum Lepcha—Tingpum mepa, Bhot. 


WHiITE-NAPED Piemy Faucon. 


Upper parts black, glossed with green; wings and tail with the 
inner webs of the feathers with white ‘spots; forehead, broad 
superciliary line extending to the nape, and sides of neck and 
breast, white; clin, throat, abdomen, thigh coverts, vent, and 
under tail coverts, ferruginous. In some the ferruginous: is more 
marked than in others, especially on the chin and throat. 

Length 6 to 64 inches; wing 4 to 4; tail 2}; tarsus #; fha 
toe and claw nearly 4. 

This beautiful little Falcon is found in Nepal, Sikhim, Assam, 
and Arracan. Their habits are little known. They ate said by 
the natives of the hills to scize small birds, and also insects. 
The stomach of the only one I procured at Darjeeling was empty. 
T have never heard that they are trained for hawking, and the bird 

alluded to by Captain Mundy, considered by Mr. Blyth, (J. A S., 
co x 789,) to be one oh these tiny F alcons, I have very Tae doubt 
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was the Dhuti, or male of the Besra Sparrow-hawk, all the birds 
of which kind are thrown from the hand, exactly as described by 
Mundy. Buchanan, however, mentions that a small hawk, which 
he calls Fulco minutus, very little larger than a lark, was used for 
hawking by the Pangga Rajah in Rungpore. 

II. melanoleucos, Blyth, from Assam, differs in the lower parts, 
including the thigh coverts, being entirely white. Other species 
are Ff. earulescens of Java and Malayana; FT. erythrogenys, Vigors, 
from the Philippines; and //. sericeus from China, 

Harpagus, of S. America, has two teeth in the upper mandible, 
the tarsi are longer, and have large scales in front, and the wings are 
shorter. It may be said to lead the way to the short-winged hawks. 


Sub-fam. Acciritrin&, Hawks. 


Bill short and stout, curving from the base, with a blunt tooth 
or festoon in the upper mandible ; wings short, rounded ; tail longish, 
ample, and rounded ; tarsus long, Scutellate in front, or nearly 
smooth in some ; toes long ; claws long, curved and acute, uncqpal; 
inner claw large. 

This family comprises the Sparrowhawks and Goshawks, and is 
spread over the whole world. They vary in size as much as the 
Falcons almost, for although none of them are so minute ag the 
Hieraz, yet none of the Falcons rival the Goshawk in size and 
strength. The difference of size in the sexes is very much marked 
in this family. Their flight is often near the ground, and is per- 
formed by a few rapid strokes of the wings, alternating with a 
sailing with outspread wings. ‘hey are more arboreal in their 
habits than the Falcons, hunting in woods, or on tho skirts of 
woods, or along avenues and hedge rows; and they generally seize 
their prey by a sudden pounce during their flight, not following the 
quarry to any distance as the Falcons do. 

They breed almost invariably on trees. Their changes of 
plumage, according to age are usually from a mottled brown above, 
to a purer brown or grey ; and the markings of the lower surface 
change. from oval. drops to transverse bars, or are sometimes 


adu obliterated. The eyes of all are yellow, in some with 
age ing red; and they are the Gulab chuam of Indian 
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Falconers, a. @ Tose: eyed or clighaetyalh ly as. {Rte he 

 Black-cyed, . 

ne The limits of this family do not appeat to ine to ah tee £0 
strictly marked out by systemutists as they are by nature. The Fal- 
cons and the Hawks, being the most typical groups of the Falesnide, 
vary less in their forms than the other and more aberrant divisions’; 
and, as far as I can judge, several forms are placed here which more 
strictly belong to other families. The genus Herpetotheres, judging 
from the figure of its tarsus and feet in Gray's Gencra of Birds, cannot 
well be placed among the hawks; and its short tocs.gnd sub-equal 
claws point out its place as among the Ailes. Its type is the /alco 
cachinnane of Linnwus. Geranvapija or Ischnoscelis has very long 
tarsi, and toes of moderate length, with the outer toe the sho 
This structure is of rare occurrence among the diurnal Fal 
the only others instances, that 1 know of, being in Neopu 
Pandion. The Wawk caves, placed in this family by Hersfield 
Bonaparte, in our views, are clearly cagles, as shown by thet 
general structure, and mode of change of colour; and Morphaus, nlso 
placed here by Bonaparte, either belongs also to the Eagles, or tothe 
Buzzards. <Asturina, also un South American form, is said. by 
Kaup to be avulturine type among the Hawks, as shown by its 
rather long and straight bill, and buzzard-like cairiage and. habits. 
Inthis case it cannot well be placed as a sub-genus of Astar. ~ 








aa Gen. Astron, Lac. a ; 


“Syn. Du-dalion, Suv. - be . 

* Char.—Bill short, stout, curved from the base, compres 

a prominent festoon or rounded tooth in the upper mandib 
middle 5 nostrils large, oval, oblique, near the culmen 1 
edad with ainuite, feathers ; wings short, rounded ; first quil 
quills usually equal and longest. Tail 
ints of the wings, nearly even, 
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to the meidleen Sens. toe moderately long 3 claws well-curved, 
unequal ; innerclaw very large, about equal to that of the . 

The Goshawks are typically birds of large size and very robust 
make. They are very powerful and speedy for a short time, and 
are remarkably bold. They live chiefly in wooded districts, and 
are found over all the world. They nestle on trees, laying three 
or four eggs. 


21. Astur Palumbarius, Lin. 


Falco, apud Linnazxus—Pl. enl., 418, 423, 461—Gounn, Birds 
of Europe, pl.17—Biytu, Cat. 101—Horsr., Cat. 51—Jernon, 
2nd SuppL Cat., 36, bis—F. Gallinarius, Guri.—Baz, H. (the 
female) ; Jurra (the male)—Shahbas, in Sindh—(The word Baz 
appears to be the same as the Bucharian or Persian Baz and Basi, 
being respectively the names given to the Peregrine Falcon by 
those people, according to Pullas. 


The Gositawk. 


Descr.—The young bird is brown above, the feathers edged with 
a paler hue on the head, indced often rusty, with « dark central 
spot; nape whitish ; wings and tail light brown, the latter with an 
ashy tinge, banded with darker brown: beneath rusty white, with 
long dark-brown streaks throughout; under tail coverts white, with 
narrow stripes; streak over the cye, and cheeks, also white with 
brown streaks. 

The adult is uniform light brown above, with a greyish tinge; 
beneath white, with cross bands of rich hair or yellowish brown, 
and thes shufts dark ; the thigh coverts are also narrowly banded; the 
under tail coverts unspotted, white: the tail has three conspicuous 
b: ad brown bands, and » fourth indistinct one near the base. 

Lengt of afemale 24 inches; wing 14 ; tail nearly 10.—Weight 

. 14oz . The male i is 20 inches long ; wing 13; tail 9. <4 | 

plaok is found ip in the Himalayas, and [ think also.on the 
a If it ever occurs in the plain it is 
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thick wood. Its manner of flight, and the way with which it 
dived into the wood, made me conclude at once that it was a 
Goshawk. The only other large bird of prey that I could have 
mistaken it for is the Buzzard, a bird of very different flight. 

The Baz is the most highly estecmed bird of prey in India, and 
a trained bird used to be sold for a large sum in former days. 
They are caught when young, and sold on the skirts of the N. 
W. Himalayas, to falconers from different parts of India, for prices 
varying from 20 to 50 Rs. for the female, and from 10 to 20 or 30 
for the male. The Baz is trained to strike the Houbara bustard, 
Kites, and Neophrons, Duck, and many other large water birds, as 
Cormurants, Herons, [biscs, &c. It is, however, chiefly trained to 
catch hares. For this purpose she is booted or furnished with 


leather leggings to prevent her legs being injured by thorns, @8'the 


hare generally drags the hawk some yards after being struck. 
She strikes with one leg only, and stretches the other one out 
behind to clutch grass, twigs, or any thing on the ground, to put 
the drag, as it were, on the hare. The Jurra is trained to strike 
partridges, rock pigeon, crows, teal, &c., &c. The Goshawk flies 
direct at its prey, and gets its speed at once; and if it does not reach 
the quarry within a reasonable distance, say from 100 to 200 yards, 
it generally gives up the chase; and either returns to the falconer’s 
fist, or perches on some neighbouring tree, or on the ground. 

In a wild state the Goshawk is said to be very destructive to 
pheasants and other game birds. It breeds on trees, laying from 
two to four eggs. It is found throughout the wooded parts of 
Europe and Asia, and is occasionally killed in Scotland.” A ncarly 
allied species is A. atricapilla of N. America, and other species are 
found in all countries. One of the most remarkable is the 
white Goshawk, A. nove Hollandia, pure white.* 


Sub.-gen. Loruosriza, Kaup. 


Merely differs from Astur by being smaller and crested, and. 


the posterior scuta of the tarsus extending to the knee. =i 
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* Pallas notices a white Goshawk as found in the extreme N, -E, part of Asig.— 
“Can this be the Australian bird? 
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22. Astur (Lophospiza) trivirgatus, Tx. 

Falco, apud Temaninck, Pl. col. 303—Briytn, Cat. 102—Horsr., 
Cat. 52—As. indicus, Hopes.—JERvOoN, Suppl. Cat. 36—Spizactus 
rufitinctus, MCLELLAND—A. cristatus, Gray—A. palumbarius, apud 
JERDON, Cat. 36.— Gor-besra, FL, ¢. e, Mountain Besra, sometimes 
also called Manak besra, and Kotesrcar—Churiali, of the Eastern Terai 
—Jamat kathi, also Jurye, in Nepal—Kokila dega, Tel., 7. e. Cuckoo 
Hawk, (from the resemblance of the lower plumage to that of the 
Eudynamys orientalis). 


= 


The CRESTED GOSHAWK. 


Descr.—The young bird is brown above, with pale edgings to the 
feathers; eyebrows white, and some white or rufous about the nape ; 
below white, more or less spotted on the breast abdomen, and flanks 
with dark brown spots, least numerous in the male; tail pale ashy 
brown, with four or five dark broad bands; thigh coverts with trans- 
verse brown bands; a narrow dark line down tho centre of the chin 
and throat; and two more, one on each side of the neck, not very 
distinct in the male, but becoming more so with age; an occipital 
crest of several clongated feathers; under wing coverts white, 
with brown spots; quills, and» tail, bencath, light cincreous, with 
dark bands. 

The adult bird has the upper plumage glossy dark brown, in some 
with an olivaceous tinge, in older birds witha dark slaty hue, 
especially when freshly moulted ; wings and tail banded, the latter 
with four distinct dark bands; bencath white, the throat, and 
upper part of the breast, with pale yellow brown oval spots; the 
rest of the plumage beneath barred with rich yellow brown; the 
bars broad on the breast, belly, and flanks; narrow on the thigh 
coverts, but all becoming more narrow by age. 

[rides bright yellow; legs pale yellow; cere lemon yellow. 
Length of a male 16 inches; wing 8}; tail 7; tars. 2,%. A female 

as 17} inches; wing 94; tail 8; tarsus 24. A large female from 

arjeeling measures above 20 inches; wing 114 ; tail 9. 

~The! Gor-besra is found in all the hilly and wooded regions of 
India, on the {flimalayas, the Neelgherrics, and occasionally on 
both the Eastern and Western Ghats. It is not very rare in the 
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Neelgherrics, and occasionally commits depredation on pigeons and 
chickens, making a pounce on them froma considerable height. 
In general it keeps to the woods or their skirts, dashing on birds 
sometimes from a perch on a tree, but generally “circling over the 
woods, and making asudden pounce on any suitable prey that 
offers itself. It hunts very usually in pairs. I did not find -it 
breeding, but Layard asserts that it breeds on rocks in Ceylon; that 
it is a bold and daring bird, robbing hens’ roosts; and that it is 
trained in Ceylon. It used, indeed, to beso in India formerly ;, but 
T*have never scen a trained one here. It was taught to strike 
partridges chicfly. McLelland must have been greatly misin- 
formed by the natives, when he says it “ conceals itself in bushes 
and grass along the edge of the water, seizing such dishes as ap- 
proach the surface wathin its reach.” This might be the case with 
Poliornis teesa, a bird of about the same size as this Goshawk, and 
for which it was probably*taken by his native informant. 


Gen, Micronisvs, Gray. 


Syn. Nisastur Blyth. 

Char.—DBill short, curving from the base, moderately compress- 
ed, the festoon not remarkably prominent ; tail moderately long; 
not very slender; tarsus comparatively short, stout, with promi- 
nent scuta in front, and a few behind, and the reticulated scales 
on the sides very distinct; tocs short, stout; inner too about 
equal to the hind toe. 

These Hawks are found in the hot parts of the Old World, and 
differ ‘from the true Sparrow-hawks in their stouter make, shorter 
tarsus and toes, and also in coloration. They are birds of much 
less bold and daring disposition in their wild state, aud lesa speedy 
than the true Sparrowhawks, living a good deal on reptiles; 
but they are very docile, and by good training become very 
courageous. . 


: 23. Micronisus badius, Gwen. = ~~ *) 
alco, apud Garnin—Burrir, Cat. 98—Honsr., Cat. 48— 
DON, 2nd Suppl. Cat. 32—Faleo Brownii, Aw—Bnrown, | 
IL Zool., pl. 3.—F. Dussumierii, Tem... Pl. col. 308—326—A. 
m nas I gsumierii Mh. 8- a2 ona 
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dukhunensis, SyKFs, Cat. 10—Jrrpon, Cat. 32—A. seutarius, and 
A. fringillaroides of Hopcson—<Astur bifasciatus, PraLte—Shikra 
(the female) ; and Chipka or Chippak (the male) H.—Kathia (the 
female) and Tunna (the male,) in Nepal—Jali dega, Tel.—Chinna 
awallur, Tam. 

The Saikra. 

Descr.—The young bird is dark reddish, or dusky brown above; 
the feathers edged with rufous, most broadly so in the male; back 
of the head and nape a good deul variegated with white; tail 
light ashy brown, with six dark bands; beneath white, with 
a central dark chin line; the breast and abdomen with large oval 
brown spots, longer on the breast, rounded on the abdomen; the 
thigh coverts rufescent white, with smaller spots; under tail coverts 
with a very few faint stripeg. The male has usually fewer spots 
than the female. Irides pale yellow; feet ycllow; bill bluish, 
dusky at the tip; and the cere yellow. 

The adult bird is pale ashy grey above, darkest on the head, and 
with a dusky reddish nape, only conspicuous when the head is 
bent forwards ; tail, with the two centre feathers, and the two outer 
ones not barred, the others only barred on the inner webs; quills 
blackish grey, with some dark narrow bands on the inner webs. 
Beneath white, with a faint chin stripe, not always present ; breast 
and upper abdomen closely barred with pale rufescent fawn- 
colored transverse marks; the lower abdomen, thigh coverts, and 
under tail coverts pure white; irides deep orange color; cere bright 
yellow ; feet dark buff yellow. 

This plumage is not assumed before the fourth or fifth year, and’ 
the intermediate changes muy be said to consist in the upper 
plumage becoming more uniform and ashy ; the longitudinal drops 
- beneath changing to transverse bars, gradually becoming lighter, 
and with age disappearing in some parts; and in the bars of the 
tail also gradually being obliterated. . 

Length of a male 124 inches; wing 74; tail 53. A female is 14 
to 15 inches long; wing &}; tail 7; tarsus nearly 2; middle toe 1,5, 

Weight of a ‘nail 6 to 60z.; of a female 84 to Idoz. 7 2 

The Shikra is very common throughout the »ewhole of, India, 
‘preading to Ceylon, Assam, Burmah, and Malayana; also to 
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Afghanistan, and probably other parts of Asia. It frequents open 
jungles, groves, gardens, and avenues. It either takes alow stealthy 
flight along the edges of a wood, garden, or hedge row, and poun- 
ocs on any unwary bird or lizard, or soars high in circles and poun- 
ces down when it sees any prey. Its general food appears to be li- 
zards, but it frequently scizes small birds, rats or mice, and sometimes 
does not disdain alarge grasshopper. It is more commonly trained 
than any other hawk in India, Itis very quickly and easily re- 
claimed, and, though not remarkable for speed, can yet seize quails 
and partridges if put up sufficiently close. It is, however, a bird of 
great courage, and can be taught to strike # large quarry, such as 
the common crow, the small grey hornbill, the crow pheasant, 
(Centropus), young pea fowl], and small herons. ~ 

The Shikra breeds on trees from April to June, making a large 
nest of sticks; and has usually four eggs, white, much blotched with 
reddish brown. 

It is exceedingly closely allied to A. sphenurus, Riippell, of N. 
Africa, to A. brachydactyla, of Western Africa, and to 4. polyzo- 
mwides, Sinith, of Southern Africa; but, according to Sclater, is dis- 
tinguishable from all. These hawks, of course, appertain to 
Micronisus, There is another species from Malacca and the Isles, 
Af, Soloensis (Horsf.), also very closely allied, but smaller, and 
otherwise distinguishable. 


Gen. Acciviter, Brisson. 

Syn. Nisus, Cuv. 

Char.— Bill very short, ourving from the base, compressed, with 
a very prominent festoon in the middle of the edge of the upper 
mandible ; nostrils oval, oblique; wings rounded, the 4th and 5th 
quills nearly equal; tail long, slightly rounded or even, slender ; 
tarsi long, slender; the scuta very smooth, and scarcely perceptible; 
toes long, slender ; the inner toe’considerably shorter than the outer 
one, but longer than the hind toe ; claws well curved. | 

This genus differs from the last by its more slender form, longer 
tail Monger tarsus and toes; and the birds comprising it are more 
‘active and speedy, and in the wild state more bold and destructive 
Species of this genus are found all over the world. — 
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24. Accipiter Nisus, Lry. 


Falco, apud Linnmus—Biytu Cat. 94—HorsF., Cat. 43., P. 
E. 467, 412—Gotld, Birds of Europe, pl. 18—A. fringillarius, 
Ray—Jerpon, Suppl. Cat. 33—A. Dussumierii, apud Jenpon, 
Cat. 33—A nisosimilis, TickELL—A. subtypicus, Hopes.—Basha 
(the female)—Bashin (the male), Hind. —Warnapa dega, Tel. 
Tanki, Lepch.— Uchum, Bhotia. 


Tue Evrorean Sparrow-Hawk. 


Descr.—Young bird yellowish brown above, the feathers edged 
with ochrey, not much so in female; the quills banded on their 
inner webs, and the tail with four bands; beneath ochrey white, 
with brown longitudinal streaks on the chin and throat, changing 
to bars on the breast, lower abdomen, and thigh coverts. 

The adult is blackish or brownish grey above, white on the cyee . 
brow and nape; the quills brown-banded, and the tail more ashy 
and lighter, with four bands, the last widest and with a white tip, 
the others somewhat indistinct in very old birds; the throat and 
chin pale ochrey white, with brown stripes; the rest of the plu- 
mage beneath white, the feathers with brown shafts, and densely 
banded with reddish ochrey, in some specimens quite rusty: under 
tail coverts pure white. 

The adult femule differs somewhat from the male in being paler 
and browner above, and in the lower parts being whiter, with the 
bars and markings more narrow. 

Iris golden yellow, legs pale yellow. ; 

Length of a male 12 to 13 inches; Wing 8}; tail 6; tars. 2}. A 
female measures 15 to 16 inchea; ext. 25; wing 94; tail 74; tarsus 
2h; mid toe 1}. 

The sparrow-hawk* of England is a cold weather visitant to India, 
coming in very regularly about the beginning of October, and leay- 
ing again about the end of February or March according to the 
locality. It is found throughout India in suitable places, chiefly 
in hilly and jungly Gistricts, but not in dense forests in general. 
I have got it on the Neilghcrries, abundant on the astern 
Gea where many are caught every year, and im all the hilly 
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countries of Central India, and on the Himalayas. At Darjeeling 
it may frequently be seen in cleared ground, circling about on the 
watch for any bird that may pass over. : 

It is very highly prized by the natives for falconry, being very 
speedy ; and is used to capture partridges, quails, courier plovers 
(Cursorius), and even rock pigeon (Pterocles). 

7 


25. Accipiter Virgatus, Tem. 


Falco, apud TewMinck, Pl. col. 109--Biytu, Cat. 96—Horsr. 
Cat. 46—Acc. besra, and A. fringillarius, JerDOoN, Cat. Nos. 34 and 
85—Jenpon, Ill. Ind. Orn., pl. 4, (young male,) and 29, (adult 
female)—A. affinis. Hopeson— A. dussumierii, apud, Sykes, Cat. 
11—Besra (the female), Dhoti (the male), Hind.— Vaishtapa 
dega, ‘Tel. —Ur-chitlu, Canarese of the Halapyks. 


Tne Besra Srparrow-Hawk. 


Descr.—The young bird is dark brown above, the feathers edged 
paler and rufous, tinged with dusky on the cheeks and ears; tail 
light brown, with dark bars; beneath white, with a mesial throat 
stripe, and broad oval browh drops on the breast and abdomem 
most numerous in the female. 

The adult bird has the plumage above deep and glossy olive 
brown, with a blackish or’slaty tint; the head and neck dusky 
black ;"ears and face light dusky ; the tail light greyish, with 
four dark bands on the centre tail feathers, al six on the outer 
ones; throat white, with'i mesial blackish stripe, and a few streaks 
of the same; the rest of the lower parts white, very closely band- 
ed with bright ferruginous brown, mixed with dusky brown; 
under tail coverts pure white. With increasing age the brown of 
the upper parts become dark slaty, blackish on the head, and light 
on the tuil, and the transverse bands of the breast tend to coalesce, 
and the lower belly to become whiter. In the female, after the 
fifst moult, the breast is marked with oval light yellow brown drops, 
and the abdomen with B¥roadish bars. ‘— 

_ Theydult male differs from the female in Laine: “more gr gre on. 
ixipper parts; in the breast and flunke being almost Ferruginous, 
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and in the bands on the lower belly, and thigh coverts, being fewer 
and lighter in tint, 

Trides bright yellow; cere pale lemon yellow; legs and feet 
greenish yellow. 

Length of a male about 11 inches; wing 63; tail 5; tars. 2. A 
female measured 144 ; wings 84; tail 6} ; tars 24. A male weighed 
5doz. ; a. female 7oz. * -_ 

The Besra, or Jungle Sparrowhawk, is comparatively rare, 
though well-known throughout India to all who take an interest in 
hawking. It is found in all the large forests of India; in the 
Himalayas, on the slopes of the Neelzherries, in the Malabar forests, 
and here and there on the Eastern Ghits, and the forests of Central 
Indiu. It extends to Assam, Burmah, Malayana, and the Isles. 
After the breeding season is over, about July, a few birds, usually 
young ones, straggle to various portions of the more wooded parts 
of the country. Mr. Elliot says he has only met with it in the 
Soonda Jungles (in Canara.) 

The Besra and other short-winged Hawks, as well as occasion- 
ally the Iugger and some of the Falcons, are usually caught by 
what is called among Falconers the Do Guz. This is a small thin 
net from four to five feet long, and about three feet broud, stained 
of a dark colour, and fixed between two thin pieces of bamboo, 
by acord on which it runs. The bamboos are fixed lightly in the 
ground, and a living bird is picketed about the middle of the net, 
and not quite a foot distant from it. The [awk makes a dash at 
the bird, which it sees struggling at its téther, and in, the kcenness 
of its rush, either not observing the,nct from its dark colour, or 
not heeding it, dashes into it, the two side sticks give way, and the 
net folds round the bird so effectually as to keep it almost from 
fluttering. 

ae Besra i is said to be somewhat more difficult to train 1 than 
most of the Hawks, and it is a delicate kird, und requires great care 

and attention especially during the hot seagon. It is highly es- 

tegmed: among aneve Falconers, and sellsfor a considerable price. 

Tt, is very sp ont Ys a Lip particularly active and clever. ily ow 
a denizen of the f rests in its wild state, _ Thijs chies 
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at the partridge, which it seizes in general with great case and 
certainty; also occasionally at quails, snipes, and doves. The 


“male or dhoti, is but seldom traincd, and is then flown at spar- 


rows, brahminy mynas (Pastor pagodarum), and other small birds, 

Irom the concurrent testimonyvof all falconers in India, there is 
another species of Sparrow-hawk, well known as the KHANDESRA, 
occasionally found in certain parts of the country. Among other 


* Joculities pointed out to me, as occasionally resorted to by this 


hawk, is the tract of jungly country in South Arcot and Chingleput, 
bordering on Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Here this hawk has been 
captured within the last twenty years, according to my informants; 
but I was unable to procure one, in 1843, when 1 sent my “Meer 
Shikar there for that purpose. It is stated to be a migratory bird, 
only found occasionally. It is known to the Telugu Meer shi- 
kars, as Aansara-pu-dega. It is very probably Blyth’s A. nisoides, 
Cat. 95., J. A. S., XVI, 727., which differs from A. Misus in its 
smaller size, in the throat"being streakless white, except a narrow 
median line, and the usual lateral lines, which, however, are very 
inconspicuous. Length of wing 7} inches ; tail 54. 

It may, however, be -Microntsus soloensis, suid by some writers to 
have been taken on the Coats of Coromandel.— 

Other apecics of Sparrow-hawk are found all over the world. 

Melierax is an African type, with the tarsus very long and 
reticulated, with a series of larger scales in front, and is certainly 
an aberrant form. The male of the best known species, M. 
musicus, is said, but probably erroneously, to sing. 


Sub-Fam. AQUILINZ.—Eagles. ur 
Bill strong, more or less lengthened, straight at first, curved 
dowards the point; wings moderate or long, 4th quill usually the 
longest ; ‘tall moderate or rather long; tarsus rather long, stout, 
bare, or feathered ; anes moderate, strong; claws well asec OF 


large size and robust make. 

The Eagles are the dargest of all the Falconide, Bier? 
phcmaclies several distinct types, so that it is dificult, i. 
general char cteristics of the whole family. As. a whole, ‘they 
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are much inferior im courage to the Falcons and Hawks, though su- 
perior in this respect to the Kites and Buzzards. They are much 
on the wing, hunting for their prey, and nestle both on cliffs 
and on trees. ‘They may be divided into the following groups :— 
True Eagles,——Kite Hagles,—Hawk Eagles,—Serpent Esagles,— 
and Fishing Eagles. 
1st.—True Eagles. “ 
Gen. AQUILA. 


Char.—Bill strong, more or less lengthened, straight at the base, 
arching downwards towards the tip, which is moderately hooked ; 
upper mandible with the margin somewhat sinuate ; nostrils oblique, 
oblong; wings long, with the 4th and 5th quills sub-cqual and 
longest; tail moderate or long, rounded or graduated; tarsus 
moderately long, feathered to the toes; toes with reticulated scales, 
with some large scuta near the claws, which are of moderate size 
and curvature; the hind toe and claw powerful; the outer toc 
joined by a small web to the middle toe. 

These are the typical Eagles, and are the largest of the family ; 
but they vary greatly in size. They are usually birds of plain and 
durk plifmage, and have dark irides. ‘he largest of them destroy 
various quadrupeds, but few of them disdain food that has not been 
killed by themselves, and some feed greedily on carrion. 


16, Aquila Chrysaetos, Lin. 


Falco, apud Linnaus—Gou tp, Birds of Europe, pl. 6—Briytn, 
Cat. 109—Honsr., Cat. 57—F. niger, @weu.—F. Melanonotus, 
Lato.—A. daphenia, Hopason—A. nobilis, PaLas. 


The GOLDEN EAGLE. 


Deser.—Adult rich dark amber brown, glossed with purple 
on the back and wings; the feathers of thehind head and nape 
lanceolate, pale orange brown, having a golden appearance in the 
sunshine ; shoulders, thigh coverts in front, and leg coverts with 
a tinge of the same; quiils blackish"brown, white towards the base 
on the i inner webs, and clouded with greyish black; tail, nearly 

| square, the centre feathers somewhat clongated and narrowed, 
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greyish brown, with numerous dark markings and cloudings, or 
dusky brown with numerous grey mottlingston the inner web,» 


especially towards the base, almost whitt on the Dase in young 
birds. 

Irides clear orange brown; cere and feet yellow. : 

Length about 3 fect to 40 inches; extent 8 feet; ,wing 28 
inchess tail 17; tarsus 4; mid toe and claw 4}; bill at gape 24; 
height 13. 

The 4th quill is the longest; the inner claw is longer than the 
centre one, but tlie hind claw is the largest; the nostrils are-oval, 
nearly transverse; the wings do not reach nearly to the end 
of the tail. 


The young bird has the plumage generalfy of a much lighter , 


shade, the tail almost pure white, except at the tip, which is broadly 


dusky black, and a good deal of white on other parts, viz.. on the ” 


primary quills, secondarics, and at the roots of many of the body 
feathers, especially on the upper tail coverts. This white is 
gradually overcome by the occurrence of bars and cloudings, and 
by the third or fourth ycar the plumage is perfected. 

This magnificent Eugle is found but rarely in India, and only, T 
believe, on the Himalayas. Sykes’ Golden Eagle (Cat. No. 7) 
is not referred to by Norsficld in his Catalogue, and was most 
probably the next species, as my supposed Golden Exgle (Cat. 
No. 9) undoubtedly was. (At Simla and the North-Western 
Himalayas the Lammergeyef is often called the Golden Eaple.) 
Its habits in Hurope are‘well known.» It breeds on steep cliffs, 
and lays two eggs white, with brown and purplish blotches. 

The golden Eagle is found over the greater part of Nor- 


thern and Central Europe, Asia, and America. In Central Asia | 


it is trained by the Kirghises and other tribes, to kill antelopes, 
foxes, and even wolves, it is said ; and is held in the highest estéem 


hy all the tribes of Central Asia. It is carried ona perch between 


two men, or fixed ona horse. It is said to seize the smaller 1 ani- 
mals with one foot, and drag the other on the ground, , bit 

on the head and neck of the larger animals. med 
or Bjurkut by the Tartars, and a trained ca bg cis “wo. n ged 
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nie It is the Bearcoote of Atkinson in hig Travels in 
. Nothemn and Central Asia.* 


_ 27, Aquila Imperialis, Becnsr. 


Falto, apud BecustEIN—GovuLn, Birds of Europe, pl. 5— 
Buytn, Cat. 100—Horsr., Cat. 58—JERDON, 2nd Suppl., Cat. 9 
—Gray and Hazpw., Ill. Ind. Zool. 2nd vol., pl. 28—A. 
mogilnik, GMEL.—A. heliaca, Sav.—A. bifasciata, Gray and 
Harpw,, Ill. Ind. Zool. 1, pl. 17—Syxes, Cat 8—JeERDOoN, Cat. 
No. 10—A. Nipalensis, Hopos., As, Res. XVIIL., pl. 13—A. 
Chrysaetos, apud JeRDaN, Cat. No. 9—Jumiz, or Jumbiz, Hind.— 
Frus, Beng. 
. Tur ImpertaL Eacte. 

Deser.—The young bird has the plumage generally pale brown, 
paler beneath, and albescent towards the vent; two white bands 
on the wings, caused by the tips of the greater coverts and 
of the secondaries being white; tip of the tail white. (4. 
bifasciata). 

In a more advanced state, the feathers are broadly edged with. 
dark brown, leaving only the centre pale, as in Gray and Hard-, 
wicke’s figure of imperiaiis. 

The aduJt is a fine rich glossy dark brown; the head and hind 
neck an orange buff; the forehead dark, from the feathers being 
streaked with dark brown; quills black; tail dark hoary grey, 
barred and clouded with blackish, and with a broad black terminal 
band, tipped whitish; shoulders generally with some white spots, 
as also thegsgcapulars ; ‘under tail coverts pale brownish white; 
ermost of the upper tail coverts are nearly white. 
Cere yel th a tinge of green ; feet yellow. Irides in adults 
j dusky brown in the young bird. ; 

















* Atkinson in his Travels on the Amoor ‘london and figures a scene which bh, 
Asserts he witnessed himself. Some wolves had pulled down “deer, when two. 
Golden Fagles came down on them from a vast height, attacked the wolves, killed 
two of them, and. nlled their livers out. This ia a sport I ye I would have 
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Length of a female 33 to 35 inches; extent 7} feet; wing 29 
inches; tail 13; tarsus 4; mid toe and claw 3,6; bill at gape 23 ; 
height 11. . 

A male measured 30 inches; extent 6 feet ; wing 24 inches; tail 
12; tarsus 34; m‘d toe 3}. 

The bill is proportionally longer and weaker than in Chrysaetos, 
the tarsus is feebler, and the toes and claws much smaller ; the wings 
reach to the end of the tail, or almost, surpass it’; the nostrils are 
oval and somewhat oblique. 

The Imperial Eagle is rare in the South of India, but not un- 
common in the Table land, and in Central India, and is also found 
throughout the Himalayas. It prefers the neighbdurhoed of hills, 
and the bare open country, or thin and low jungle. It may fre- 
quently be seen seated on the ground, or on a stone on the top of 
a low hill, tili an hour or two after sunrise, when it risesyapparently 
unwillingly, and takes a quest after game at noggrest elevation, 
hunting slowly over the bushy valleys and ravines, and occasion- 
ally over cultivated ground. If unsuccessful in its search, it re-seats 
itself, and after an interval again takes wing, and this time 
soars to a great height, circling slowly in the air, and traversing a 
Jarge extent of country. It pounces on hares, flurikins, rats, lizards, 
and various other mammals and birds, and in default.of~ these, 
will eat carrion. I have several times seen one captured in a net 
by a portion of the carcase of a sheep being put down as bait 
When it does condescend to partake of carrion, it allows no other 
bind to approach till it has satisfied. its hunger. 

I have seen this Eagle's nest in a lofty tree in the Deccan. The 
egg is reddish white, wjth some red blotches and 
figured in the first volume of the ‘ Ibis.’ De A 

I kept one alive at Jalna for some time It was very 
tame, end appeared to prefer raw meat to any other kind of 
food, even to birds or animals, living or dead. It was very 
sluggish and inactive, even when urged by hunger; the only cry 
AT heard it utter was harsh croak. It used to drink a gulp or two 
of water after eating. Out of India, it is found in th uth of 
Eurgpe, North Africa, and Western and Nort — ‘7 I 
Ww . a“ ~~ WS 
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28. Aquila nevia, Gate. . 

Falco, apud GaeLin—Buiytr., Cat. 112—Horsr., Cat. 55— 
Govtp's Birds of Europe, pl 8—A. melanaetus, Sav.—A. clanga, 
PaLu.—A. vittata, Hopes.—Aaljanga, H.—Bukayari Jiyadha, 
Beng.—Nella gedha, Tel., t. e. Black Kite. 


Tne Spotren EaGLe. 


Descr.— Adult, richly empurpled brown on the scapulars, inter- 
scapulars, and lesser wing coverts; the lanceolate feathers of the 
head and neck somewhat lighter brown, streaked paler, and the 
under parts generally lighter brown than the upper plumage; somo 
larger and purer white spots on the greater wing coverts, and two 
white bars tipping the secondaries and greater coverts, us in A. 
tmperialis ; the tibial plumes similarly spotted: the under tail 
coverts, and generally the short tarsal plumes, are white, and the 
abdomen is more or Icss streaked with fulvous. Young birds are 
pale brown throughout, lighter beneath; and in the intermediate 
plumage the feathers are dark, centredwith pale brown ; some have 
the plumage dark dull brown, with dingy white markings. 

Length of male 25 inches; wing 20; tail 10. A female was 28 
inches; wing 22; tail 11; tarsus 3g; mid toe barely 3; bill at 
gape 2}; height 4; cere, orbits, and feet dark yellow; irides deep 
brown: the wings reach to the end of the tail; nostrils very 
round. 

The Spotted Eagle is found throughout India in suitable places. 
It prefers the neighbourhood of cultivation, especially of wet paddy 
fields, or the mo Re of tanks and marshes in a well-wooded 
country. . It is tolerably common in the*Camatie, and Malabar 
Coast; rare in the table land. It preys upon all sorts of birds or 
small animals that it can manage to pick up, squirrels, rats; also 
lizards and frogs. Is has a wild clanging cry, compared by Pallas 
to the sound ‘jeb, jeb, jeb,’ which it frequently ‘utters when 
Perched on a high tree. It breeda ontrees. I have seen their 
nesta, but did not procure ‘the eggs. Blyth says it is common in 
the Be 1 Sunderbunds. It ig also found in the South ¢ of Europe, 


¥, Africa, and Western Asia, and has been killed iu EZugland. 
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29. Aquila fulvescens, Gray. 


Harpw., Ill. Ind. Zool. 2, pl. 29—A. punctata, Gray, Harpw. 
Ill. Ind. Zool. 1, pl. 16—A. fusca, dittoditto 2, pl. 27—A. vin- 
diana, Frankiin, P, Z. S. 1831—JERDoN, Cat. No. 11—A. 
nevioides, apud Biyrx, Cat. 111—and Horsr., Cat. 54— Wokhad, 
H.*— Dholwa of the Wagrees—Bursawul of the Yerklees—Alawa 
or Salwa, Tel.— Ali. Tam. P 


THE Tawny EAGue. 


Descr.—Young bird, light fulvous, brightest on the head and 
throat, changing to pale dingy brown on the back and scapulars, 
and to wliitish yellow bencath, with dark shafts; shoulders and 
lesser coverts palo whity brown; quills black; tail dusky, with 
faint dark bars. 

At a later stage the colour of the bird is uniform fulvous brown 
throughout (A. fusca). In an intermediate state, the abdomen is 
marked with fulvous streaks, and there are many specks 
and streaks of the same on the head and the back of the neck. 

* The adult bird is tawny brown, with the head and throat dusky, or 
almost black; the feathers of the crown, and the neck hackles, 
tipped with pale brown; the wings, breast, and lower parts deep 
fuscous brown; the breast slightly speckled, and the belly and 
wings spotted more or less with light tawny brown; two light 
wing bars, and the tip of the tail also light. Irides hazel brown; 
ceregcep yellow ; fect yellow. 

- Length of a male 25 inches; wing 19; tail 10. A female mea 
sures 28 to 29 inches; wing 20 to 21; extent 5 to 54 feet; tail 1]; 
tars. 3; mid toe and claw 3; bill at gape 2}; height’ 1; weight 
4}s. The wings reach nearly to the end of the tail; the toes!are 
stronger than in A. nevia, and the bill is also stronger and deeper. 
” This Eagle was for some time considered identical with 4. needioi- 
des, Cuvier, from Africa ; but that is a much larger and more robust 
bird than our Indian species. The Wokhab is ‘more robust in form 
than A. nevia, and is quite a miniature of A. tmperialis. It is 








- - 
* The name Wokhad is'evidently derived from the Arabio, Ogab,which isthe 1li* 
name given in Nerthern Africa to A. navioides. ~ 
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found throughout the greater part of India, except the more moist 
and wooded portions. It is unknown on the Malabar Coast, and in 
Lower Bengal, and does not extend into the Indo-Chinese 
countries. It prefers the dry open plains, and cultivated land, 
especially af there are hills near. It is rather rare in the Carnatic, 
but very abundant in the Deccan, in Central India, and the upper 
plains of India above Monghyr. Till an hour or two after sunrise 
it may be seen seated on the top of some tree, and in the very 
centre, and nearly concealed from view; after which it sallies 
forth, sailing about at a moderate height over the fields, valleys, 
and ravines, or circling high in the air with kites, vultures, and 
_ other birds of prey. It frequently enters cantonments and villages, 

and carries off chickens, ducklings, or other poultry. It feeds 
occasionally on hares, partridges, and other vame; also on rats, 
lizards, snakes, and even insects; and will always descend to the 
fresh carcase of a sheep. It, however, subsists habitually by 
robbing kites, falcons, and other birds of prey of their earnings; 
and may often be seen pursuing a kite with great impetuosity, and 
always succeeds in getting the desired morsel. 

The Wokhab is very troublesome in hawking on this account, mis- 
taking the jesses for some prey, and pursuing the Falcon, some- 
times driving it back to the fist of the falconcr, at other times 
frightening it fairly and irretrievably away. For an interesting 
account of this Eagle pursuing a Falcon, vide, J. A.S., XV. 8. I 
once saw a pair of Wokhabs kill a florikin (Otis aurita) which I had 
put up, and at which I had slipped a Laggar. One of thém made 
& swoop, and missed, the other instantly followed, and struck it to . 
the ground; but riding up quickly, I prevented it from carrying 
the bird off, and secured it quite dead, with its back laid bare by the 
powerful hind claw of the Eagle. I have often had Wokhabs alive. 
One in particular got very tame. It used to snatch morsels from 
the Imperial Eazle kept along with it, to which the latter in general 
‘ quietly submitted. It was a very noisy bird, frequently uttering 
shrill and wild screams. It had, moreover, a great share of cu- 
Tlosi walking up to aud carefully and thoroughly wrt 4 every 
new mer I placed in sad same apartment. |» 
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» The Wokhab builds on high trees, making a large nest of sticks, 
and laying two eggs, white, with a few reddish brown spots, from 
January to March. 


30. Aquila hastata, Less. 


Morphnus, apud Lesson—Biyrtu, Cat. 113—Spizaetus, apud 
Horsr., Cat. 40—Spiz. punctatus, JERDoN, Suppl. Cat. 20, bis— 
Limnaetus unicolor, Buytru, J. A. S$, XII. 128—Jiyadha and 
Gutimar, H. in Bengal, the last word meaning Cocoon-destroyer. 
—Phart Tisa, I1., of some Falconers. 


Tue Lone-Luagep EAGue. 


Deser.—Adult, plumage above glossy hair brown, most of the 
feathers tipped with white; upper tail coverts barred with white; 
quills glossy purplish black; tail the same, obsoletely barred with 
dusky grey, and with a white tip; throat and breast unspotted 
brown; breast, abdomen, feathers of the leg, lower wing cov- 
erts, and under tail coverts, pale fawn or yellowish white, closely 
barred with brown; quills, and tail beneath, grey, mottled 
and barred with dusky. In some only the feathers of the hind 
head and back of the neck are tipped white, three distinct rows of 
spots on the wings, and the tertiaries broadly tipped with white ; 
in others the spots are still less developed. 

Young birds are much lighter brown; the tertiaries and secondaries 
barred and clouded with whitish and brown; the tail more dis- 
tunctly barred, and the lower parts, from the breast, streaked 
longitudinally with fulvous white. 

‘The cervical feathers are lanceolate, and the neck hackles’ are 
small. The bill is comparatively small; the tarsi somewhat long 
and slender; the wings reach to or surpass the end of the tail; 
cere and feet yellow ; irides brown. 

Length of a female 264 inches; wing 19; tail 94; tarsus 4; mid- 
dle toe and claw, 3. A male measured 25 inches; wing 184; tail 
9; bill at gape 24; height not 4. 

“This small but handsome Eagle is comparatively rare. ¥: only * 
thet with it in the South of India once or twice. id epee? ogee 

ir 


more common in Bengal, where it plunders b 
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eats the cocoons of silk-worms. A specimen, shot by Mr. Frith in 
Mymensing, first attracted that gentlemen’s attention by the alarm 
which was manifested upon its approach to a large banyan tree, 
upon which were several of the deep and massive nests of the 
Sturnus contra, one of which it immediately proceeded to pull to 
pieces, to rob of its contents, in which operation it was shot. (J. A, 
S., XII. 128.) 

Horsfield places this bird as a Spizaetus, along with S. crista- 
tellus, but its whole structure and plumage are more truly aquiline, 
although aberrantly so, and it perhaps might form the type of a 
distinct sub-genus* 

The next species of Eagle has been separated as a sub-genus, 
Hherartus, Kaup. It is barely separable from Aquila, and I shall 
merely give the characters of the group without adopting thename. 

Bill small, slightly curving from the base ; commissure’ perfectly 
straight; wings not reaching to the end of tail; tarsus short, stout; 
toes short; inner claw very large. These are birds of small size 
with a tendency to an occipital crest. The+ inner edge of the 
centre claw is somewhat dilated as in Pernis. 


3]. Aquila pennata, Gxt. 


Falco, apud GmMeLin—Birtu, Cat. 115—Horsr., Cat. 53— 
Goutn’s Birds of Europe, pl. 9—A. minuta, BrEam—Spizeetus 
milvoides, JERDON, Cat. 20, and Suppl. 20—Butaquila strophiata, 
Hopes.—Bagati Jumiz, H. of some, i. e., Garden Eavle ; also 
Giheri mar, 7. ¢., Squirrel-killer—Qudatal gedda, Tel., t. é, 
Squirrel» Kite—Punja prandu, Tam., i. «, Field Mite. 

THE Dwarr EAGLe. 


* Deser.—Head and neck pale orange brown, the feathers lanceo- 
late, and streaked in the centre with dark brown; some of the 
feathors lengthened, entirely brown, forming s rudimentary crest; 
a narrow superciliary stripe, and a band from the angle of the 
pase below the ears, and s central stripe on the chin, dark brown; 

ae of the” “iss plunage sepia brown; the middle wing 


d ‘som e of the scapulars, broadly edged with whitish 
Wig oe 


hg 8 conspicuous light band on the wings; tail dark 
brown, 


@ pale tip, the inner webs of the feathers barred 
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indistinctly; plumage bencath reddish brown, palest on the feathers 
of the tarsi, and the feathers streaked with dark brown. »* 

The young bird is white beneath, head and neck also with 
white edges to the feathers and the brown of the upper parts 
lighter, and the white markings on the wing more distinct ; the 
upper tail coverts also are whitish, and the tail distinctly barred on 
both webs. There is very generally a white shoulder spot at all 
ages, and the ‘forehead is white in some; cere and base of bill 
yellow ; feet yellow; irides orange brown. 

Length, male, 21 to 22 inches; wing 16}; tail 8; female, 23; wing 
17; tail 9; tarsus 24; mid toe and claw 3};>bill at gape 12; 
height not $,—winys reach nearly to the end of the tail. 

“This dwarf Eagle is found throughout India, frequenting groves 
of trees, gardens, and cultivated land. I occasionally pounces 
from its perch on the top of a tree, but generally circles in the air, 
and stoops on squirrels, rats, doves, pigeons, chickens, &c. It 
generally seizes its prey on the giound, now and then on the wing. 
Layard mentions having seen one in Ceylon pounce on a Bulbul 
in a bush. It often hunts along with kites in cantonments .and 
villages, and the blame of carrying off chickens, pigeons, &c., is 
unjustly attributed to them occasionally, for, I believe, it is generally 
this Eagle that is in fault. ‘The crows readily distinguish, it, and 
often pursue it clamorously. It breeds in this country. 

Out of India this Eagle is found in Western Asia, North 
Africa, and the South of Europe. 

A yery nearly allied species is the Aquila morphnoides, Gould, 
from Australia. Another Eagle from the same country is the 
wedge-tailed Eagle, A. audaz, which has a very wedged tail, and 
has been separated by Kaup under the name of Uroaetus. ; 

We now come to the 2nd group, or Kite Eagles, to which we are 
perhaps led by the Aguila hastata. 8 


Gen. Neopus, Hodgson. 


Syn. Heteropus, Hodgs.; Onychaetus, Kaup.; Ictinaetus, Jerdon. 
Char.—Bill rage! small, slight, bending from the base, much 
hooked at tip, with a slight festoon in the upper mandible; cere 
rather large; nostrils ovoid, oblique; wings very long, equal to 
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or exceeding the long tail; 4th and 5th quills equal and longest ; 
Ist quill short, 2nd nearly equal to the 3rd; the larger quills 
strongly emarginate; tail long, slightly rounded; tarsus feathered, 
somewhat feeble, of moderate length ; toes short, unequal, the outer 
toe very short, and the claw small; inner toe very large, nearly as 
long as the central one, and stouter, and the claw much larcer, 
longer than the hind claw; all the claws moderately curved. 

The head is round and kite-like, the wings and tail both ample, 
the orbits downy, and the form slender. This remarkable type 
contains but one known species. The peculiar structure of the foot 
of this Eagle, almost unique, I believe, among the diurnal Raptores, 
though common among Owls, was first pointed out by myself, and 
I subsequently named the type Jctinaetus. Hodgson, however, had 
previdusly named it Heteropus, which word being already pre-occu- 
pied, he changed, in 1844, into Neopus; and Kaup, the same year, 
proposed Onychuetus. 


32. Neopus Malaiensis, Retrwaxrpt. 


Falco, apud Retnwarpt—Tem., Pl. col. pl. 117—Buyriy, 
Cat. 114—JeRpon, 2nd Suppl. Cat. 12. ter.—Aquila perniger, 
Hopes., J. A. S. V. 227—Heteropus, and afterwards Neopus, 
Hopas.—Horsr., Cat. 617—Nisaetus ovivorus, JERDON, Suppl. 
Cat. 12 ter.—Lakmong bong, Lepch.—Heugong Bhot.—Adavi nalla 
gedda, Tel. i. e., jungle black Kite. 


THe Buack EAacur. 


* Deser.—Of an uniform brown black, paler and duller beneath; 
upper tail coverts barred with white; tail with some light bars ; 
quills faintly barred with grey on their inner webs. 

Cere, gape, and feet deep yellow; bill greenish horny, black at 
the tip; irides dark brown. 

Length of a male 27} inches; wing 22; tail 14, A female 
was 30} inches; wing 23; tail 14; tarsus 4; centre toe 1/4, claw 
1}f ; inner toe 1,4, claw 17% ; outer toe 75, claw yy; hind toe 1,5, 
claw ly. Weight 3} to 4Ibs. 

This r saps) eagle is found in most of the hilly and jungly 
districts of Indi a. Ihave gece it in Malabar near the level of the 

r 
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sca, in the Wynaad, Coorg, and all along the Western Ghats, on 
the Neilgherries, on the Eastern Ghats, and, rarely in Central 
India; also throughout the Himalayas. Out of India it is found in 
the hilly districts of Burmah and Malayana. 

It is a bird of easy, graceful, and elegant flight, always seen soar- 
ing and circling about at no great height, with hardly any flapping 
of its ample wings. I never saw it perch except for the purpose 
of feeding, or on being wounded; and the Lepchas of Darjeeling, 
when I saw this Eagle, said ‘this bird never sits down.’ Jt lives 
almost exclusively, I believe, by robbing birds’ nests, devouring 
both the eggs and the young ones. I dare say if it saw a young 
or sickly bird it might seize it, but it has neither the ability nor 
dash to enable it to scize a strong pheasant on the wing, or even, 
Ielieve, a partridge ; and Hodgson, J fancy, must have trusted to a 
native, partially ignorant of its habits, when he says—“ that it preys 
on the pheasants of the regions it frequents as well as their eggs.” 
J Have examined several kinds shot by myself, and invariably found 
that eggs and nestling birds alone had been its food. In three 
‘cases | found the eges of the hill quail ( Coturnix erythrorhyncha), 
of Malacocercus Mulubaricus, and of some doves (Turtur), with 
nestlings, and the remains of some eggs whick 1] did not know. 
Ihave scen it also after circling several times over a small tree, 
alight on it, and carry off the contents of a dove’s nest. In India, 
doves, and perhaps some other birds, breed at all times in the year; 
and it may perhaps obtain eggs or nestlings at all seasons, by 
ehifting its quarters and varying the elevations: if not, it probably 
may eatreptiles, but of this I cannot speak from observation. “It 
hunts over the forests slowly, regularly quartering the ground, and 
examining every spot. The natives say that it breeds on trees, which ° 
is.indeed most likely. Hodgson remarks that its body is entirely 
free from offensive odour and vermin. Capt. Irby, in his paper on 
the ‘ Birds observed in Oude and Kumaon,’ states that he obtained 
this bird in Kumaon and saw it up to 10,000 feet of elevation. 
He states the irides to be yellow, but in this he is certainly in error. 
Doctor Adams, in his list of the birds of Cashmere, P. 

1859, says that he saw on the mountains, “at an elevation of about 


17,000 feet a fine Eagle about the size of the golden Eagle; the 
, ‘ 
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: 
head‘and neck were white, rest of plumage black, tail long and 
wedge-shaped. J was struck subsequently with its similarity to 
A. malaiensis.” This Eagle never being white on the head, 
Adams’ bird must have been some other species; perhaps the 
Aquila pelagica of Pallas. 

3rd.—Hawk Eagles. 


This group comprises some very fine Kagles which, from their 
short wings and some other points, nave been placed by certain 
rystematists among the Accipitrine. ‘Their large size, powerful legs 
and feet, and more particularly perhaps their changes of plumage, 
ally them more in my opinion to the Eagles. 

* 


Gen. NISAETus, Hodges. 


Syn. TZolmaetus and Eutolmatus, Blyth. 

Char.—Bill moderately long, strong, deep, much hooked at the 
tip, moderately compassed ; cere large, nostrils large, elliptic; upper 
mandible strongly festooned ; wings moderate, 5th quill longest, tail 
long, nearly even ; tarsi long, strong, but not thick, feathered to the 
toes; toes large, unequal, claws very large, sharp and well curved ; 
the inner toe and claw, and hind toe and claw especially, very 
large. 

This genus was, as originally instituted by Hodgson, intended 
to include both this present species, and the birds of the next 
group, which are now classed under the prior name of Dimnaetus ; 
Blyth subsequently named the presént type Eutolmaetus, but I 
think Hodgson’s previous name ought to stand for it, as this bird 
was one of those included in his genus, Blyth classes it among 
the true Eagles, and Horsfield even does not separate it from 
Aquila, but its general form, the structure of its powerful feet, its 
yellow irides, its mode of coloration, and its habits, convince me 
that its true place is with the Hawk-cagles.* 


33. Nisaetus Bonelli, Tzxm. 
Falco, apud TEMMINCK, P}. col. 288—Aquila apud Horsr., Cat’. 
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A.§., V.230—Jzerpon., Ill. Ind. Orn. pl. I. (the young)—N. niveus, 
apud JERDON, Cat. 12—Agq. intermedia, BonELLI—Mforangah, 
or Mhorangi, Hind., i. e. Peacock-killer—Kundeli salawa, Tel., i. ¢. 
Hare-cagle— Rajali, Tam. i. e. Royal eagle. 


Tune CrestLess Hawk-EaGLe. 


Descr.— Adult, above dark hair brown, with usually some 
white about the head and back of neck; quills dusky black; tail 
slaty greyish, with about seven narrow dark bars, and a broad sub-ter- 
minal one; beneath white, with dark brown mesial streaks on the 
feathers of the lower part of the abdomen; thigh coverts, tarsal 
feathers, and vent, nearly brown, thie feathers centred darker, and 
the thigh coverts, tarsal feathers, and under tail coverts, more or less 
banded with white, or with rufous in-some. In some old birds 
the entire ground colour of the lower parts is rufous brown. 

The young bird is pale brown above, pale rufous or ferruginous 
beneath, in some nearly white, aos in the specimen"figured in my 
I}lustrations. Tail pale greyish brown, with dark bars. With each 
Successive moult the white or ferruginous becomes purer white, 
and the dark central stripe to each feather increases in size, more 
especially on the lower part of the abdomen. 

Irideg, bright yellow, pale brown in the young bird; feet pale 
greenish yellow; cere greenish yellow; bill greenish horny, black 
at the tip. 

Length of male 27 inches; ext. 5 feet; wing 18; tail 11; weight 
about 5b. A female was 29 inches; wing 204; tail 12}; tarsus 
41; mid toe and claw 4; hind toe and claw 2§; bill at gape 2; 
height 3. The wings reach nearly to the end of the tail. 

This magnificent Eagle is found throughout all India, from the 
Himalayas to the extreme South, but only in hilly or jungly dis- 
tricts in general, though it is occasionally seen in cultivated country 
and near tanks, if not very distant from some hilly region. I have 
observed it chiefly on the Neilgherries, on the crest of the Western 
GhAts, in Central India, and occasionally in the Carnatic and Deccan. 
The individual from which the drawing in my Pihs'retions. was 
taken was killed in Guindy Park at Madras. 

It is much on the wing, sailing at a great height, and making its 
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appearance at certain spots in the district it frequents, always about 
the same hour. It may often be seen seated on the summit of a 
lofty tree, or on some over-hanging rock. 

It preys by preference on various kinds of game, me jungle 
fowl, spur-fowl, and partridges, and even on pea-fowl; also on 
ducks, herons, and other water-fowl, and, according to the testimony 
of Shikarees, it has been known to strike down the douk (Tan- 
talus leucocephalus). Most Native falconers, too, have stories to 
relate‘of its having carried off a favorite hawk. On one occasion, 
on the Neilgherries, I observed one stoop successively at a spur-fowl, 
a hare, and a pea-fowl, each time unsuccessfully, however, owing 
to the thickness of the jungle. A pair were also wont to resort 
regularly to a village on the hills and carry off fowls. Mr. Elliot, 
too, mentions" that he once saw a pair of them nearly surprise a 
peacock, pouncin# on him on the ground.” Great havoc was 
committed among several pigeon-houses on the Neilgherries in 
1840-1841, by a pair of these Eagles, and I heard that one or two 
were completely devastated by them. The manner in which they 
captured the pigeons was described to me by two or three eye- 
witnesses to be as follows:—On the pigeons taking flight, one of 
the Eagles pounced down from a vast height on the flock, but 
directing its swoop rather under the pigeons, than directly at them. 
Its mate, watching the moment when, alarmed by the first swoop, 
the pigeons rose in confusion, pounced unerringly on one of them, 
and carried it off, and the other Eagle having risen again, also 
makes another, and, this time, a fatal stoop. One of these Eagles, 
shot inthe act, was presented to me by a gentleman, who had been 
a great sufferer by them. 

The Mhorungi breeds on high rocky cliffs. I am acquainted with 

_ the site of one eyrie on the eastern slope of the Neilgherries; but 
at the time I paid it a visit the young birds had flown. It wason a 
broad ledge of rock, not more than 20 feet from the top of the 
cliff, and could have easily been visited with the aid of arope. I 
have very little doubt that this Eagle could be trained to kill 
hares, antelopes, fawns, and probably bustards also, and if so would 
afford magnificent sport. 

+ 
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Gen. Liwnaetes, Vigors. 

Syn.—Spizaetus in part, Auct.—Nisaetus, Hopeson (in part)— 
TLophaetus, Kaup. 

Char.—Bill short, high at the base, curved, hooked at the tip, 
with a prominent festoon in the upper mandible; wing short; 
tail long, square; tarsi long, moderately strong, feathered to the 
base ; tocs unequal, large; claws large, strong and much curved; 
head usually crested. 

This genus differs from the last in the shorter and more Hawk- 
like pill, in the shorter wings, and in the head being usually 
crested. It is placed by Bonaparte and HorSficld among the 
Accipitrine. Gray, in his last published list of genera, refers the 
species to Liranaetus, retaining Spizaetus for the American 
birds, 

There are several Indian and Malayan species, whose claims to 
specific distinction, and synonymy, are not yet accurately defined. 
I give four Indian species. 


34. Limnaetus niveus, Trem. 


Falco, apud TemMinck,—l]. col. 127—F. limnaetus, Vie.— 
Horsr., Cat. 39—Briytn, Cat. 105 (in part)—Nisaetus pallidus, 
Hoves.—Sadal, H. in Bengal. 

Tue CHANGEABLE Hawk-EaGLe. 


Deser.—Young, above light wood brown, the feathers of the 
head and nape fulvous white, with dark brown streaks; wing coverts 
more or less marked with white, especially the greater coverts; 
beneath white, slightly tinged with fulvous in some, and with a 
few brown spots on the breast and flanks in some birds; tail dusky 
grey brown, with six or seven cross bars of dark brown; wings, 
beneath, and tail, whitish. 

In an older state the head and hind neck are pale brown, with 
dark centres, the brown of the upper plumage darker, with fewer 
white markings on the lesser wing coverts; the cheeks, chin, and 
throat, unspotted white; the rest of the body beneath marked with 
a few narrow lines of dark brown; the thighs transversely barred 

. 7 . ~~ 
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with pale fawn ; tarsal feathers, and under tail coverts, unspotted ; 

the lining of the wing white, with brown spots. A further stage 
is marked by the spots beneath becoming much larger; the thigh 
coverts and tarsal feathers also marked with pale brown transverse 
bands; and the.bands on the tail fewer and narrower, except the 
terminal one; the chin, too, has a central dark brown line in some, 
and the feather below the cars from the gape are streaked with 


. dark brown. 


In the nearly adult bird the dark markings below are still more 
developed, and brownish black, and the upper surface also is 
darker; and in some the whole plumage is uniform dusky black 
with an ashy tinge. Now and then one is met with, having a rudi- 
mental crest, in some nearly three inches long. 

Length of male 25 inches; wing 16; tail 9$ to 10; tarsus 3}; 
mid-toe and claw 38 Irides bright yellow, brownish in the young ; 
cere yellowish ; feet pale yellow. 

This small crested Eagle is not rare about Calcutta and other 
parts of Lower Bengal, extending to the Himalayas; but I have 
never obtained it in the South of India, nor is it tomy knowledge 
found in Central India or the Upper Provinces. It extends, how- 
ever, into the Burmese and Malay countrics, and to the Islands, 
I observed it rather common in the jungles at the mouth of the 
Rangoon river. Nothing remarkable is recorded of the habits of 
this species. 


35. Limnaetus Cristatellus, Tem. 


Falco, apud Temminck, Pl. col. 282—Buiyru, Cat. 105 (in 
part)—HorsF., Cat. 39, var. A.—ELLIoT, apud JErpon, Cat. 
124—F. Lathami, TickeLL?—F. cirrhatus, GMeEL ?—Shah az, 


H.—Jutu bhyri, Tel. 


Tne CRESTED Hawxk-EaGuLe. 


Descr.—Young, pale brown above, head and neck fulvous, 
long occipital crest black, with white tip ; feathers of the néaa ma 
neck Rams edged ; beneath white, with some small light fulvous 
or b; spots on the breast and lower parts. There is less white 
on eg erts than in the young of the last, and the bars on 
the tail are wider. 
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The adult bird has the occipital crest sometimes five inches 
long, and of as many as twelve feathers of different lengths, deep 
black, tipped with white; the head and neck fulvescent brown, 
with mesial dark streaks; upper plumage glossy hair brown; the 
scapulars, interscapulars, and tertiaries, more or less black; the 
wing feathers banded more or less distinctly ; tail light greyish 
brown, with three or four dark bands, the last one broader, and 
all wider than those in Z. niveus; beneath, the foreneck and , 
breast pure white, with a broad dark mesial streak to each feather, 
and three dark lines on the white throat, not so distinct, however, 
as in the last, from all the feathcrs being more or less streaked; 
belly, flanks, vent, and under tail coverts, dark brown; thighs the 
saine, only a little freckled with whitish; tarsal feathers mottled 
white and fulvous brown. 

Length of a male 24 to 25 inches; wing,16; tail 11; tarsus 
4; mid toe and claw 3. A female measured 29 inches; wing 
174; tail 12}. Irides yellow, dun brown in the young bird; cere 
pale yellow; fect ycllow. 

Blyth and Horsfield join this species to the last, but in this I 
cannot agree. This is generally a larger bird, and the crest is 
always present, and although in words the difference of the colors 
of the two birds is not well marked, yet I think I could tell the- 
one species from the other at all ages. The larger crested Eagle 
never, as far as we know (and I have had many specimens before 
me from different parts of the Peninsula), assumes the uniform 
blackish color which the smaller race does. The crested one is not 
found in the localities which the smaller one frequents, and tice versa 
‘he ‘most prominent differences are, the long crest in'this, never 
absent; the head being darker from the first plumage, instead’ of 
whitish, and continuing so at corresponding ages;in the thigh 
feathers being darker, and the tail bands wider. ‘The bill, too, 
appears to me to be more powerful and deeper ; the toes, however, 
appear about the same size, though the tarsus is somewhat” longer 
in the crested species, in specimens of nearly equal dimensions. 

Blyth at one time considered’ the ‘two races to be distinct, and 
remarked that the dorsal feathers of this species were longer and 
natrower than those of S. limnaetus, ees and rounded. 
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The crested Eagle is found throughout Central and Southern 
India. (I have got it in Malabar, on the Eastern Ghats, and ing 
central India, near Nagpore ; and it has been killed in the Midna- 
pore jungles. According to Horsfield, it has been procured also 
in the Himalayas, in Kumaon, and Bootan, but very probably 
mistaken for the last, or perhaps the next species. It is generally 
seen seated on the top of a high tree, where it watches for hares, par- 
tridges, young pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, &c., on which it pounces. It 
is said to breed on trees. It extends to Ceylon, where it has been 
known to kill fowls and ducks. 

I think it is somewhat doubtful if Tickell’s F. Lathami should 
be referred here, or to some other species; perhaps from its small 
size it may be the young bird 6f Spizaetus Kienierti. He describes 
it as 18 inches long, head, hind neck, and wing coverts, clouded 
ashy and rusty, back clouded with brown, beneath white, with a 
streak of black down the centre of the throat, and with rusty 
bars on the breast and belly. Canit have been’ Astur érivirgatus ? 


36. Limnaetus Nipalensis, Honusoy. 


Nisactus Nipalensis, crested variety, Hopason, J. A. S., V,, 
229; VL, 361—BuytTH, Cat. 1042-Hoxsr., Cat. 616—N. Pulcher, 
Howes. J. A. S., XII. 805,—F. orientalis, Tem. and Scuu. ?— 
Kanzhu chi Lepch.—Reijore, Bhot. 


Tne Sportrep Hawk-EacLe. 


Descr,—Plumage of the upper parts deep brown, very dark on 
the inter-scapulars, and verging on black on the crown and occipital 
crest, which is slightly tipped white, and is four inches long; 
nuchal feathers.edged tawny brown; chin blackish, continued as a 
median ‘line ‘to the breast, which is fulvous brown, and withdark 
streaks ; ot in some, the chin, throat and breast, fulvous, ae 
blackish brown ovate. spots, and a dark moustacheal band, ‘a 
two similar lateral iistteaey af first very broad, procced from the cor- 
herg ee tlk flanks, lower tail coverts, and thigh coverts, 


yanded with brown and white ; tarsal fea- 
ys dark brown, banded with blackish; 
—_ a 
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under wing coverts banded with white; tail light greyish brown, 
.with five dark bands, as broad or broader than the interspaces; 
upper tail coverts also banded brown and white. 

Length of a male 29 inches; wing 18; tail 13; tarsus 4; 
mid-toe 3}. . 

The feathers of the tarsus in this species cover the bascs of 
the toes. 

Another, probably a female, was 32 inches; wing 19; tail 
14; tarsi 4}; mid-toe and claw 33. Bill strong, Linch high. 

This splendid Hawk-Eagle has been found on the Himalayas, in 
the Khasiya Hills, and in Ceylon. I got one specimen only at 
Darjecling, where, however, it is well known, though rare, and 
is said to kill pheasants, partridges, dnd other birds. 


37. Limnaetus Kienierii, De Sparre. 


Astur, apud De Sparre, Guer. Mag. Zool., 1835—Ois. Pl. 35 
—Brytu, Cat. 107—Hoxsr., Cat, 41—Sp. albogularis, TickuL., 
J. AS. XL, 456. 


< 
Tue Rurovus-BELLIED Hawk-EAGLe. 


Descr.—General color of the upper parts black, with a shade 
of brown, the nuchal feathers white at the base ; an occipital crest of 
24 inches; ear feathers mixed white, black, and rufous; tail dusky 
brown above, with dark bands, the central feathers darkegt ; beneath, 
albescent, with narrow “dusky bands, most conspicuous on’ the 
centre feathers, and also obscurely seen above ; throat, fore neck 
and breast pure white, the sides of the last having narrow black 
central streaks; belly, flanks, under tail coverts, forepart of wings 
beneath, and legs, deep rufous, darkest on the tibial feathers, and 
streaked longitudinally with black on the sides, some of: the 
posterior feathers being wholly dusky black; inner web of the pri- 
maries barred black beneath. : 

Bill, Jeaden blue; cere wax yellow; toes yellow; irides dark. 
Length 22 inches; wing 16; tail 10; tarsus 3.0 

This beautiful Hawk-Eagle has bee found in ‘Central India, and_ 
4in the Himalayas, but appears very rare. A specimen from Darjee~_ 


_ ding is in the E. 1. Go.’s Museum, Chyebassa in the 
ee | 
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Museum of the Asiatic Soetety at Calcutta. The original specimen 
described by De Sparre came from the Himalayas, ' 

Other species of this genus are L. caligatus, Horsf., of which 
Blyth’s Sptz. alboniger isa younger state. This isa very beautiful, 
small, but typical species, approaching Sp. Kieneriti. A dark race 
from Malacca, of an uniform dusky black color, exists in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society, resembling the dark state of Amnetus, but 
with a stronger bill. 

Major Pearse informs me that one of these crested Eagles is. 
very rarely procured from the N. W. Himalayas, and trained for 
hunting, and is known as the Shah-baz, as indeed L. cristatellus 
was called by Meer shikars in the South. He had one himself, 
which died just as its education was finished. 

Various crested Eagles are found both in Africa and South 
America,@ut they belong to slightly different types. A crested Eagle 
from Africa, in the Museum of the Asiatic Society, has the bill 
straighter, longer, and more feeble, the lateral toes nearly equal, 
and the feet altogether much weaker, and certainly belongs to a 
different gefius, Lophaetus, Kaup. The American Crested Eagles 
are placed by Gray in two genera, Spizaetus, and Pternura, Kaup. 
The genus Morphnus, often placed among these Hawk-Eagles,. has 
the toes very feeble; and I do not think that it enters this division. 


The remaining Eagles differ from the foregoing ones in not having 
the tarsus feathered. There are two very distinct forms, the 
Serpent Eagles, and the Sea Eagles. 


4th.—Serpent Eagles. 


* Gen. CrecarErtus, Vieillot. wer 

Char.——Bill rather short, gently curving from the base, mitch 
hooked at the tip, culmen rounded, compressed at the sides, com- 
missure nearly straight; nostrils oval, oblique; wings long, the 3rd 


longest, or 2nd and 3rd sub-equal, 4th nearly as . the first 
three quills emargin : tail long, nearly. even; tarsi long, plimed 
tele teeipeinaDedtgtall hexagonal scales; feet small, toes 


at 
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short, scutellate at the base of the claws, the jatfrareees! about 
equal ; claws tolerably curved, rather short, of nearly equal length. 

The birds of this genus are chiefly African. They frequent the 
open plains, are much onthe wing, and live mostly on’ reptiles. 
They make the neavest approach among the’ Eagles, both in struc- 
ture and habits, to the Buzzards. 


38. Circaetus Gallicus, Gmet. 


Falco apud, GMELIN.—GOULD, Birds of Europe, pl. 13=Brytn, 
Cat. 85—Horsr., Cat. 63—C. brachydactylus, MEyYer—SyKeEs. 
Cat. 6—JreRpon, Cat. 13—Sampmar, H.—Sapmaril,—Beng. 
Malpatar, Can.— Pamula gedda, Tel.— Pambu prandu, Tam.— Rawal 
of the Wugrees—Kondatele, of the Yerklees. 

Tue,.Common Senrent EaGye. 


Deser.—Young, head and nape whitish, the feathers brown 
streaked ; back and wings pale earthy brown, lightest on the wing 
coverts; quills dusky black; tail pale ashy biown, with darker 
bands, and the inner webs almost white; beneath, chin to breast 
fulvous, with marrow longitudinal brown streaks ; from the breast 
to the vent, white, with a pale brown streak on the centre of each 
feather. 

The adult is darker brown above and on the head; and the lower 
parts white, the feathers all marked with broad stripes, or spots, 
tending to form a denser zone on the throat and breast. 

Irides deep yellow; legs dirty pale yellow. 

Length of a male 26 or 27 inches ; wing 20; tail 10}: weight 
2tbs. 11 oz. A female is about 380 inches; wing 23; tail»i2; 
tarsus 4; mid-toe 3; bill at gape 24; weight 3}tbs. +e 

The head is large, full and puffy ; the feathers of the hend, and 
neck rounded, not lanceolate ; the wings reach to the end of the tail. 

‘This Serpent Eagle is spread over all India, but not found, in’ 
general, in forest, or thick jungle. It prefers the open’ plains, and 
"cultivated ground, either wet or dry. Jt may often be ech 


4 seated on tree, or sometimes even a bowrie “pole, + ¥ 
ee ie Nes its quarry; but it generally 
aS ae g and lofty flight, nowland | 
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along the ground like a harrier. 1 have frequently seen it hover 
in the air, like a kestril, and drop down on its prey, like a stonc, 
afterwards. It is a rather noisy bird, frequently uttering a wild, 
plaintive scream. 1 have scen several together occasionally, ‘but 
it is usually solitary. Its chief food is snakes and lizards, but it 
will eat anything, rats, weakly birds, crabs, frogs, centipedes, and 
large insects. I have seen one strike at » wounded hare, and it 
| will occasionally carry off a wounded teal or duck. Mr. Elliot, as 
| quoted in my Cutalogue, says:—‘ Pounces on snakes and guanas, 
(Monitor). My Meer shikaree has seen them on the ground with their 
claws on the snake’s head, its body coiled round the bird’s wings, 
iu which state the herd-boys sometimes kill them. ‘The Yerklees 
say. it has a figure of the God’s chuckram under cach wing, by 
which it prevents the snake going forward.” It builds in high trees, 





making a moderately large neat of sticks, and lays two eggs, very 
round, dirty white, with a few indistinct light brown blotches at the 
large end. ‘This Eagle is found in the South of Europe, in Africa, 
and over a great part of Asia. 

At least three other species of Circuetus are recorded, all from 
Africa. 


Gen. Sritornis, Gray. 


Syn. Hamatornis, Vigors— Ophaetus, Jerdon. 

Char.—Bill straightish at the base; wings short; head crested; 
otherwise as in Circaetus. 

The birds of this genus differ from those of Circaetus in being 
more arboreal; and much less on the wing, darting on their reptile 
prey from the bough of a tree. They are confined to the tropical 
parts of Asia. 


: 39. $pilornis cheela, Davo. 
Falco, apud Davpin—Buxru, Cat. 86—Horsr., Cat. 62— 
H. undulatus, Vicurs, P. Z. §., 1831.—GouLp, Cent. Him. ‘Birds, 
pL 1—Ciréaetus undulatus, apud, Jexvon, Cat. 14—C. Nipalensis, 
Hopason, A: R, XVILi., Pt..2, p. 20, pl. 2—Buteo bach: apud 
~ PRANRLIS xyand Sykes, Cat. No, 9—I’. albidus, Pawea fas 
. Pl-col. 19-—(the young, bird }—Butco melanotis, JuRvoN, Suppl, 
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Cat. 21 ter. (the young)— Tilat‘ba;, Beng., 7. e., Spotted Hawk; also 

Sab-cheer,i. e. the full crested ditto—#urj aj, at Saharunpore— 
Nalla pamula gedda, Tel., i. e. the Dark Serpent Kite—Botta 
genda of the Gonds—Goom, Can.—Murayala, Mahr. 


Tue CRESTED SERPENT EAGLE. 


Descr.—Adult, head black, the feathers white on their basal 
‘portion, and for nearly two-thirds their length, showing a conspi- 
cuous full black and white crest; above hair brown, shoulders 
and lesser wing coverts with small white spots, the quills with 
broad dusky bands; tail brown, mottled and clouded with white, and 
with two broad blackish bands; beneath, chin to breast unspotted 
brown; thence to undertail coverts, pale brown, with whitish faint 
bars, and white ocelli; cere and orbits deep yellow; irides bnght 
yellow ; legs dirty yellow. 

The young has the upper plumage brown, edged with pale 
rufous, the crest feathers having more white than the adult; the 
tail hoary brown, with three broad bars; quills brown, with darker 
bands, and the quills and medial wing coverts tipped white; bencath 
pale whity buff; the feathers of the breast darkest, and centred with 
brown ; ear coverts, and stripe beneath the eyes, deep black—One 
young specimen before me differs in having the whole of the 
color of the head and lower parts replaced by tawny buff or 
ferruginous. 

Length of male 25 to 26 inches ; of a female 30 to 32. Of one 
of the latter dimensions the wing was 21; ext. 62; tail 14; tarsus 
4}; mid-toc and claw 23; bill at gape 2}...The wings do not 
reach to the end of the tail by about 3 inches. 

A very fine specimen from Darjeeling has the whole of the 
feathers of the upper plumage edged with whitish and rufous; the 
lower parts pale tawny brown, the feathers of the throat and 
breast with brown marks, the chin white, with black streake, and 
the ear fcathers pure black; lower abdomen, flanks» and ‘thigh | 
coverts, banded with white, dark edged, ocelli; under tail: coverts 
banded brown and white. Length 30 inches; wing 21; tail12.._ 

_ The Crested Serpent Eagle is found over all India, most numerous. 
in jungly countries, but also by no meansirare in well-wooded and, 
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irrigated districts, It extends into Assam and Burmah. It 
usually watches for its prey from a high tree, or sails slowly over 
the fields and woods. It lives chiefly on snakes, also on lizards, 
rats, large insects, andfrogs. Accdrding to Mr. Blyth, it clutches 
these last out of the mud of shallow tanks, and its toes are very 
often covered with mud. It has a plaintive wild cry. It breeds 
on trees, making its nest of sticks; and lays two dirty white 
eggs, with a few dark specks. 

Other species of Crested Serpent Eagles are S. Bacha of Daudin, 
(F. bido, Horsf. ») from Java and Sumatra; S. spilogaster, Bl., from 
Ceylon, and perhaps from §. India; and S. holospilus, Vigors, 
from the Philippines. The first of them is figured by Levaillant, Ois. 
d'Afrique, pl. 15, and was long thought to be African. But it 
does not occur in any of the authentic lists of African birds, 
though M. du Chaillu. the Gorilla-slayer, has it in his Fauna of 
Equatorial Africa. M. Le Vaillant, indeed, gives a long account 
of its habits, asserting it to be a great killer of the cape conies, 
(Hyraz capensis,) and even syllabizes its cry; but I fear alas! 
that this does not prove its authenticity as an African bird any 
more than du Chaillu’s insertion of it in the list of birds obtained 
by him. VY. ‘Ibis’ vol. 2, for a critique on Le Vaillant’s Birds 
of Africa. 


5th.—Sea Eagles, or Fishing Eagles, 


Gen. PaNnpion, Savigny. 


Char. —Bill~ short, curved from the cere, rounded above, tip 
produced; and much hooked, margin of «upper mandible sinuated ; 
nostrils small, narrow, obliquely transverse ; wings long, reaching 
beyond the end of tail, 2nd quill longest, or 2nd and 3rd nearly 
equal; tail moderate, nearly even; the tarsus moderate, entirely | 
covered with reticulated scales; toes quite free, outer toe versatile, * 
longer than the inner toe; claws large, much curved, rounded 
below, nearly of Joe ; soles of the feet'covered with sharp- 

' pointed.scales. — We ee x 
_- The Ospreys: co neaes Ay from other Eagles’ in»the:ster- 


| num narrowing somewhat posteriorly, and being slightly notched; | 
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in the feathers wanting the supplementary.plume; and in the 
intestines being very long. 


40. Pandion-halistus, Linn. 


Falco, apud Linnqjus—Gou p, Birds of Europe, PL 12— 
Bryn, Cat. 120—HHorar., Cat. 64—J erpon, Cat. 5—P. Indicus, 
Hopason—P. fluvialis, Sav.— Machariya, H., also Mach manga, Ii., 
in Bengal,—AMachmoral Beng; also Bala, Beng—Maoharang, in 
Nepal—Iegquli, of the Yerklees—Koramin gedda, Tel—Verah 
addi pong, Tam.—Pantiang, Lepch. 


Tue Osprey. 


Descr.— Above, head and nape white, the feathers of the fore- 
head and crown with dark brown stripes; upper plumage “rich 
hair brown; quills blackish ; tail pale brown, with dark bars, whitish 
on the inner web; a dark brown band from the cyes over the ears ; 
beneath, pure white, with some brown spots on the breast, longitudi- 
nal in youth, broader in advuncing age, and tending to coalesec in the 
fully adult. rides bright yellow; legs and fect plumbeots yellow. 

Length of a female 26 inches; wing 20; tail 9; tarsus 2}; weight 
34 ths. Bill at gape 1$; mid-toe 34. A male measured 233 inches; 
wing 19; tail 8. 

The Fish-hawk of Europe is spread over all India, most abun- 
dant of course along the coast, where there are numerous back- 
waters and lagoons, but common along all the large rivers of India, 
and generally found at most of the larger lakes and tanks, even _ 
far inland. As is well known, it plunges from a great height into 
the water, and bears forth a goodly-sized fish, which its sharp claws 
and prickly soles enable it to carry easily, and if too heavysto be 
carried with ease, it can be readily dropped, owing to the rounded) « 

.talons. It builds in this country on trees, but I have not procured | 
their eggs, though I have scen their nests. It is frequent] y. robbed. | 
of its well-earned prey by the Haliatus leucogaster. The Osprey r 
is found over Europe, Asia, and Africa. - 

A’ very closely allied species occurs in America, and another 
in Australia, respectively P. Carolinensis, Gmel. » 4 
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Gen. Pottoztvs, Kaup. 


Char.—Bill somewhat lengthened, straight at the base, com- 
pressed, with a prominent sharp festoon; wings short; tail rather 
short, slightly rounded; tarsus feathered in front for one-third of 
its length, stout, covered in front with large transverse. scales, 
posteriorly with some large, somewhat irregular, scales, externally 
and internally with very small scales; feet large, toes nearly covered 
above with farge scuta ; lateral toes nearly equal; middle and outer 
claws about equal, less than the hind claw ; claws rounded. 

This genus ia by some included in Pandion, by others in Halietus. 
It is indeed osculant between the two, but I think, with Blyth, 
worthy of a separate generic or sub-generic division. It differs from 
Hahatus by its shorter bill, and rounded claws; and from Pandion 
by its short wings, larger tail, and differently formed feet. 


41. Poliogwtus ichthyetus, Honsr. 


Fulco, apud Horsrirxp, L. T. XIL—Zool. Res. Java, pl. 34— 
Bryrn, Cat. 121—Pandion, apud Horsr., Cat. 65—Haliztus, apud 
JERDON, Cat. 8—Pand. lineatus, apud Jenp., Cat. 6—Hal. plum- 
beus, Hopesox—Icthycetus bicolor, Gray,—I. Horsfieldi, and I. 
lucarius, Hopes. —Madhuya, H.--Machmorol, Beng. 


THe WRITE-TAILED SEA EAGLE. 


Deser.—Adult, with the head, lores, ears, chin, and throat light 
grey, the rest of the plumage light wood-brown, darkest above, 
lighter beneath, and deepening on the scapulars and wings; lower 
abdomen, vent, thigh coverts, and tail white, the latter with a 
broad terminal dark brown band. 

The young bird is lighter brown above, all the feathers edged 
and tipped with whitish, beneath pale reddish brown, with pale 
mesial streaks, and albescent on the under tail coverts; tail mottled 
and ‘clouded with light cinereous and brown. 

Irides’ brown ; bill and cere blackish. Lege dirty yellowish 
white ; length ra to o) ae tgehes j of one 29, the wing is 19; tail 8}, 

: 3}: weight 4 Ibs. 
; Fs ound. over a considerable part of, ane 
but is ra ards the south. Mr. Elliot met with in "Ditarwan 
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I never observed it myself south of the Nerbudda TI saw it fre- 
quently in the Saugor territories, and in Bengal. “It extends to 
Burmah and all the Malay countries. It lives chiefly on ‘fish, 
but will carry off a teal, or wounded duck; and strikes ‘at other 
birds. I found its nest on several occasions ; once near the Nerbudda, 
in lange tree, again near Saugor, on a tree on the top of a height 
overlooking a large tank; and in a tree, on the skirts of a village 
near the Ganges, opposite Rajmahal, I found a whofe colony of 
nests of this Eagle. 

The nest is a very large structure of sticks, In one nest there 
were unfledced young; the others were empty. Heorsfield relates 
that he kept one alive for some time, and fed it on fish, and that it took 
copious draughts of water: the cry resembled that of the Osprey. 

Another species of this genus is Pontaetus humilis, Temm. 
(Iethyetus nanus of Blyth,) from Malacca and tho Islands; ‘“‘a 
miniature” of our bird. 


Gen. Hatretps, Savigny. 

Syn.—Cuncuma (in part) Hodgs.—Blagrus, Blyth, (in part)— 
Pontaetus, Kaup. 

Char.—Bill straight at the’ base, itis compressed, curved 
towards the tip, which is much hooked ; upper mandible with the 
margin strongly sinuate; nostrils somewhat oblong, transverse; 
wings long, 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and longest ; tail moderate 
or rather short ; tarsus moderate, strong, plumed for nearly half 
its length, the lower half with large transverse scuta in front, and 
a short and more irregular series behind (Cuncuma); or with a 
few and irregular ones in front. above, and the whole of the rest 
reticulated with small scales, hexagonal, or irregular (Halietus) ; 
toes large, covered with scuta; outer toe scarcely mobile; ¢ claws 
large, unequal, squared beneath, well-curved. 

The Sea Eagles generally want the foramina i in p's sternum, 


which are present in the true Aguile. wt 
bee a“ . 2. Halisstus fulviventer, Vien. fe 


is Pl. col. 223—H. Macei , Biyza, of a 
Horsr., Cat.67 —H. albipes, Hopesox,—H. ascene, Hopas %, 
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_—H.unicolor, Gray, Harpwicxe’s Ill Ind. Zool. 1, Pl. 19 
(the young bird after the first moult). 

Macharang, H.; also Mach-manga,—Koral, Machkorol, and Bala, 
Beng.+-Kokna and Ugus of the Coles in Central India, (Tickell); 
and also on the Ganges at Rajmahal. 


Tue RING-TAILED SEA EAGLE. 


Descr.—Adult, whole head and neck pale fulvous, brownish on 
the head and nape, feathers of the neck long and lanceolate; inter- 
scapulars, back, and rump, rich brown; scapulars and wings dark 
brown, blackening on the quills; tail ashy black, or dark cinereous, 
with a broad white central band ; beneath, from the throat, reddish 
brown, darkest on the lower abdomen, thigh coverts, and under 
tail coverts. 


The young bird hasethe head and hind neck light brown; ear, 


coverts dusky brown; the upper plumage brown, with the quills 
dark; tail black throughout; lower plumage pale brown. 

Length 33 ; wing 25; exp.7 feet ; tail 10 inches; tarsus (feathered 
for half its length) 4; mid-toe and claw, 44; bill at gape 3; height 14. 

Tarsus with a few large scales in front, below the feathers, gra- 
dually lost before the toes; all the rest of the tarsus with irregu- 
lar hexagonal scales. The wings reach to the end of the tail, 
which is very slightly rounded. 

This fine Fish Hagle is found throughout the North of India, most 
abundant in Bengal, and the countries to the westward. It ascends 
the Ganges and other large rivers to some distance, and is found 
in Nepal, and as far north-west as Cashmere, where Dr. Adams 
has observed it on the lakes and rivers. It is also common on _the 
Indus. It is said to be found in the Crimea, and to be identical 
with F, Teucoryphus of Pallas. But Mr. Newton on examining the 
sterna of FI. Macei from India, and so called leucoryphus from the 
Crimea, found a considerable difference between them.—WVWide 
This, vol. 3, p. 223. ' 

I have only seen it myself on the Ganges and Hooghly, and a 
ses It lives chiefly on fish, also on turtle, and 
ost "prok ably will take other food, and often n carries 


“It does not, however, dive for fish. 
: : + 9. ee. 
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two last birds. It may often be seen seated on the high bank, or 

» ona sand chur in the Ganges, or in a decayed tree near the edge 
of the river. It builds its nest in general on lurge trees, but 
I have also found it building on trees not more than 30 or 40 feet 
high, on the banks of the Ganges. It has a wild clanging ery. 
Hodgson, and Gray following him, place this species as Cuncuma, 
a sub-genus, separated from Halietus, but only differing in the 
tarsus being less feathered in front, and with the scuta covering 
more of the bare portion. 


43, Halistus leucogaster, Game. 


Falco, apud Gwe in- -Temo.. Pl. col. 49—Horsr., Cat. 68— 
Blagrus leucogaster, BuytTH, Cat. 123—F. blagrus, Daupix,— 
JeRDON, Cat. 7—F. dimidiatus, Rarrues—GovuLp, Birds of 
Australia Pl. 3—Ichthyactus cultrungis, BLyTu,A(the semi-adult)— 
F. maritimus, GMeL.—Kohassa. H.—Samp-mar, } in Orissa— 
Ala Tel. and Tam. 


Tne Grey-packen Sea EaGLe. 


Deser.— Adult, head, neck, and entire under parts, pure white ; 
mantle and wing, pale blue grey: quills, and tail, cinereous black, 
the latter broadly tipped with white. 

Irides brownish yellow; bill pale bluish, tipped dusky ; cere pale 
greenish yellow; legs dirty white. Length 30 inches ; wing 24; 
tail 10; tarsus 33; mid-toe with claw 4. <A male measured 27 
inches; wing 214; tuil. 9; tarsus 3,',; bill gape 2}: height less 
than 1. The young bird has the mantle and wing coverts brown, 
the white parts fulvous white, tinged with rusty brown, and dusky, 
especially on the head, breast, and middle of abdomen; and thellll 
tail is dark with spots and speckles. 

Wings reach beyond the end of the tail, which is much rounded, 
or somewhat wedye-shaped. Its talons have trenchant inner edg 8, 

_-and the feet are rough beneath; the intestines are elongated as in 
_the Osprey. z 
It differs somewhat from H. Macei in its more sinuated bill 

4 age. scutation of the tarsus, and the longer wings, the forme 
character, and to some extent its coloration, allymg it to "4 taetu 
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from which, however, it differs in its long wings, and less feathered 
and longer tarsus. It was, indeed, formerly placed. by Gray in 
Poutactus, but is now ranged by that author in the sub-genus 
Cunowma, along with H. Macei. It is the type of Blyth’s genus 
Blagrus. 

This Sea Eagle is found over all India, but chiefly on the coast, 
and for a short distance up some of the larger rivers. It lives 
chiefly on sea snakes, also on fish, which it picks up on the beach, 
or near'the surface of the water, not diving for them. It also eats 
rats, crabs, and anything living it can catch, and will eat dead 
fish. It habitually preys on the osprey, pursuing it, and robbing it 
of its well-earned.food. ‘The natives assert, but probably without 
actual foundation, that when brecding, it makes a larder of fregh 
boughs with leaves, to place the fish on, to keep them fresh. 

In Pigeon Island, 30 miles or so south of Honore, which is well 
wooded with large forest trees, a whole colony of these birds have 
their nests, at least thirty or forty of them; and the ground below 
their nests is strewed and whitened with bones of sea snakes 
chiefly, and also of fish. They breed in December, January, 
and February. 

This species extends through Burmah, Malayana, and the Islands 
to Australia. It» has usually beempconsidered the same as Le 
Blagre of Levaillant, Ois. d'Afrique dp pl. 4, but it appears from 
lute observations that the bird figured by Levaillant is probably 
a young fal. vocifer. 

Other well-known Sea Fagles are H. Albicillus of Turope, 
H. leucocephalus of North America, and North-east Asia, and /Z. 
vocifer of Africa. Aquila vulturina, of South Africa, hasbeen made 
the type of the genus Mteroetus. Aguila pelagica, Pallas, appears 
to belong to the Sea eagles, and has been separated as Thalassocetus. 
It it is found that this splendid bird ranges far inland, it may 
have been the Eagle observed by Adamis in the Himalayas, side 
page 27. An American form of Sea Eagle has been distinguished 
G ranoaelus, and Gray places the Helotarsus ecaudatus of South 
frica also among the Sea eagles; but it appears to me to. belong 
the eon | ‘of eae eagles, with vulturine ‘efldefieies. 


“ 
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Polyborvides, too, formerly alluded to (page 17), appears to. be a 
Serpent Eagle. 

The genus Morphnus of South America appears to be a Buteonine 
type, and perhaps does not belong to the Eagles. Zhrasaetus, 
or Harpyia, is a very powerful form, witha strong bill, crested 
head, and long, and very robust, but not very unequal, toes. 


Sub-Fam. Bureonin”, Buzzards. 


Bill small or moderate, rather weak; wings long or moderate; 
tail short, or moderately long in a few; tarsi rather long, with scuta 
both in front and behind ; feet short ; hind toe short. 

This sub-family contains the buzzards, harriers, and some allied 
forms. They are not, as a whole, well characterized apart from 
the eagles and some of the kites, but have generally longer lees 
than the kites, and though partly insectivorous, may be said to 
be mure rapacious in their habits than the kites, and less so than the 
eagles. The head is usually depressed, and rather broad, longerthan, 
but not so flat as, that of the eagles; the bill is short, broadish at 
the base, compressed at the tip, the sides sloping, not very convex, 
and the margin is generally festooned ; the wings are long, ample, 
and rounded, the 3rd and 4th quills usually the longest; thé legs 
are robust, firm, moderately lengthened, sometimes naked or half 
plumed, or, in a few, feathered to the toes, which are typically 
short, but with the toes and claws unequal in size. 

In a general way, they may be said to be distinguished from the 
eagles by their smaller size, usually naked tarsi, more active habit, 
und a pecuiiar physiognomy and coloration; and from the kites 
by their longer legs and more unequal toes. The rough-legged 
buzzards, however, certainly approximate very closely to the eagles. 

" The harriers differ a good deal from the ordinary type of the 
buzzards, approaching some of the kites in their coloring, but their 
unequal toes and other patts preclude them from entering that sub- 
family, and they might form e separate group, as indced ‘Blyth © 

places them; but they certainly are osculant with the | zands, 


_ through such birds as the ee and en oH or vis 
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il Gen. BuTEO, Cuyv. rie 


Char.—Bill short, sloping from the base, tip hooked; margin of 
the upper mandible very slightly festooned ; nostrils large, oval, 
transverse; gape wide; lores clothed with hair-like feathers ; wings 
long, with the ard and 4th quills sub-equal and longest, Sth nearly 
as long; the inner webs of the first four quills strongly notched ; 
tail moderate, or short, even or rounded; tarsi rather long, 
feathered on #he upper third or further; tarsal scales broad, 
transverse ; toes with four or five large scales at their extremity 
only ; lateral toes very unequal; all the toes short. 

The buzzards have the head large and depressed, and a stout, 
massive body ; their flight is tolerably sharp for a time, though not 
sustained so for any length. They feed on insects, reptiles, 
young or feeble birds, and small mammals, which they pounce on 
generally from a perch on a tree, occasionally when questing. 


44. Buteo vulgaris, Becustein. 


Biytu, Cat. 118—Falco buteo, Lin.—B. communis, Cuv.—F. 
cinereus, GMEL.—P]. Enl. 419—B. rufiventer, Jerpon, Suppl. 
21 bis—Jenp., Ill. Ind. Orn., pl. 27—Tang pangtiong, Lepch. 

THe Common Buzzarp. 

Descr.—Young, brown above, the feathers centred darker; wing 
dark brown; tail light yellowish brown, with dark bands; beneath 
more or less whitish, or yellowish white, streaked with brown on 
the throat, breast, belly, and thigh coverts, which are almost brown; 
the quills beneath are white, except near the tip; the tail whitish 
grey, faintly barred. 

The adult is darker brown above, glossed with phrplae the 
wings dark brown and barred ; the tail light grey, or reddish grey, 
With seven or eight narrow brown bars, and a broadcr one near 
the tip; beneath brown, banded with white on the breast. In 
intermediate plumage there is more or less white on the. throat, 
and the abdomen and thigh coverts are banded with white, or with 
white and rufous, 

ecimen shot on the Neilgherries was pale. he Elie 
each feather edged with rufous, more especially on the head and 
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neck; rump and upper tail coverts uniform brown; tail pale rufous, 
with narrow brown bars, the terminal one widest; quills grey 
brown, with brown bars, inner web white; wings beneath nearly 
pure white; checks and throat whitish, each feather centred 
rufous brown; the rest of the plumage beneath bright deep rufous, 
barred with white; thigh coverts darker, not barred. 

Irides brown; cere and legs yellow. Length, male 21 inches; 
wing 15; tail 8; ext. 48; tars. 3,2. * 

A female measures 24 inches; wing 18; tail 9}; tarsus 3}; 
mid-toe and claw 24; bill at gape 1§. 

The European buzzard appears to be a rare inhabitant of the 
hilly regions only of India. 1 shot the specimen described above 
on the Neilgherries, near some swampy ground, and saw others on 
several occasions in similar ground, and some on the skirts of the 
woods. It has also been found in Nepal and Sikkim. I procured it 
at Darjecling. It preys on lizards, frogs, mice and rats, shrews, 
and young or sickly birds. In Europe it frequents chiefly the more 
wooded regions, and builds both in trees and on rocks. 


45. Buteo canescens, [oncson. 


Beng. Sport. Mag. 1836.—B. longipes, Jerpon, Cat. 21—RB. 
rufinus, RupPELL, apud BiyTuH, Cat. 117—and Horse., Cat. 
71—Chuhamar, I. 


Tue LonG-Leccep Buzzarp. 


Descr.— Young, head, neck, throat, breast, and belly white, some 
of the feathers streaked with brown, and dashed with buff; back 
and wing coverts pale yellowish brown, some of the feathers 
edged with rufous; quills dusky brown, whitish on their inner 
webs, and the secondaries barred ; tail with the outer webs reddish 
white, inner webs dirty whitish, barred with brown; cere greenish 
yellow; irides pale dun; legs pale yellow. 

In a mpre advanced state of plumage the head and neck are 
Tufescent brown, with a whitish eye streak; back and wing coverts 
darker brown, with a tinge of purple in the freshly-moulted bird, 
and many of the feathers edged with rufous; quills greyish on their 
outer web, with a dusky tip, and whitish internally, except at the 
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tip, which is black ; tail pale rufous, or rufous grey, with a darker 

subterminal bands and some indistinct bars, and ashy white below; 
beneath, the throat is white, with dusky streaks, and the rest! 
of the under parts fulvous white, with dusky and rufous blotches,, 
forming a sort of gorget on the breast, and a more or less dark 

abdominal band ;. tibial feathers dusky rufous. 

The adult bird is yellowish brown above, and on the throat and 
breast, purest on the head and breast, and many of the feathers, 
especially of the back, with dark centres, where the lighter tint 
indeed is nearly Jost ; quills, with the outer webs, greyish, the inner 
webs blackish from the tip to the deep sinuosity, white beyond; 
wings with » large white patch beneath, formed chiefly by the 
inner webs of the quills; tail reddish or cinnamon grey, indistinctly 
barred; belly, vent, thigh coverts, and under tail coverts, deep 
auburn brown, the line of demarcation between this and the 
lighter tint of the breast, abrupt and strongly marked. 

Cere greenish yellow; irides golden yellow; legs dirty yellow. 

Length, male, 23 to 24 inches; extent 56; wing 16 to 17; tail9; 
tarsus 34; bill at gape 2.—Female 25 to 27 inches; wing 18 to 
20; tail 10 to11. ‘The wings nearly reach to the end of the tail. 
Weight, male 24 tbs; female 33. In some the eye is dun or 
brownish yellow. It is large, and the eyebrows are very pro- 
minent. 

This buzzard has been considered to be the same as B. rujfinus, 
Riippell, of North-eastern Africa, and the South-east of Europe; 
and it is certainly very closely allied to it. Bonaparte, however, 
puts it as a distinct species, and in this he is followed, I believe, 
by our best ornithologists. ; 

This handsome Buzzard is found throughout all the northern 
and central” parts of India, frequenting the plains and low 
cultivated lands, especially irrigated fields, edges of tanks, &e. 
T have met with it in the Deccan, and in Central India, but most " 
abundant in the Gangetic valley above Dinapore. It is also found 
in Nepal, and all the sub- Himalayan regions. It generally sits on 
a ek tree, and watches for rats, frogs, lizards, and large i insects, 


i‘ i€’pounces « on from “its perch, or rarely takes a eat) ‘over — 
a sent ere tw 
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‘the ground in quest of food. Mr. Elliot says, it is very abundant 
in Guzcrat, preying on the numerous field rats of that province 
(Mus indicus ). Captain Irby took four rats swallowed whole out 
of the stomach of one he killed in Oude. Mr. Hodgson says, 
‘Feeds on snakes, rats, and mice ; also on quail, snipe, and partrid- 
ges, which, however, it only seizes on the ground.’ He also says 
that it kills duck and teal, but he attributes to it a much spcedier 
flight than my experience has shown. 

Mr. Theobald found the nest in March, on trees, large, made 
with sticks, lined with cotton, rags, &c., and daubed with mud. The 
eggs were three, greenish white, blotched with claret brown; but 
they vary greatly. 


46. Buteo aquilinus, Iopcson. 


J. A. S., XEV., 176—B. leucocephala, Iopason, P. Z. S., 


1845, p. 37. 
Tne UrLann Buzzunp. 


Deser.—General color above hair brown, the feathers edged with 
dull rufescent brown; ear eoverts and sides of head white, the feathers 
more or less dark shafted; nape whitish, the throat white, the fea- 
thers streaked with brown; foreneck brown; breast white, with dark 
shafts and tips to the feathers ; abdominal region, flanks, and tibial 
plumes, dark brown, slightly edged rufous towards the breast, and 
the axillaries more vividly rufescent; forepart of the under surface 
of the wing dusky brown, the primaries freckled white, blackish 
beyond the emargination; tail mottled with numerous dark bars, 
on an albescent ground. 

Bill and cere dark ; fect wax-yellow. Tarsus plumed in front for 
1} inches. Length of female 26 inches; wings 18}; tail 114; 
bill, straight to forehead, 1} ; tarsus 34. 

This fine Buzzard, which apparently closely resembles the 
European Buzzard, has only been found in the snowy region of 
the Himalayas, and perhaps may be peculiar to Tibet. It appears, 

st a Mr. Blyth, to resemble, the description of Falco Asiaticus of 
Latham. Gray and Bonaparte put it as an Archibuteo, and make 
hiner ie - 
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it the same as: Hodgson’s. “4qutla strophiata, which Horsfeldy gives 
as synonymous with Aguila pennata. 


47. Buteo plumipes, Hovcson. 
Beng. Sport. Mag. 1836, p. 182.—J. A. S. XV., 2—P. Z. 8. 


1845, p. 37. 
Tnte Harrier Buzzarp. 


Descr.—‘ Dusky broyn throughout, as in the moor buzzard; lores 
albescent ;_ tail ae rayed paler; wings do. internally; of a 
slender make, circine ; claws long, acute; cere and legs greenish 
yellow ; bill blue. “Length 194 inches ; tail 9; tarsus 3. From the 
central region of Nepal.’ 

It does not appear that specimens of this bird exist in any of 
our Museums. It ig somewhat similar in color to the Marsh 
Harrier. It is not unlikely the adult female of Blyth’s Buteo 
pugmeus, J, A. S. X1V., from Tenasserim, which has a very circine 
make and aspect. his is certainly an osculant form,-having the 
bill and wings of Circus, with the short feet of a Buzzard, If it 
be not the same as Hodgson’s species, it will probably, with it, form 
a new division among the Buzzards, leading to the Harriers. 

Several species of true Buzzard are found in Africa. Other 
species of this sub-family are found in America; but some of these 


belong to slightly different types. 


Gen. PoLiornis, Kaup. 


Syn, Butastur, Hodgson. 

Char.—Bill rather short, gradually bending from the base; edge of 
mandible scarcely festooned; nostrils rather small, pyriform; wings 
long, reaching nearly to the cnd of tail, which is moderate and 
slightly rounded ; 3rd and 4th quills nearly equal and longest, the 
four first quills emarginate; legs and feet moderate, stout; anterior 
scuta of tarsus large; feet short, upper surface covered with large 
broad scales ; inner toe, without the claw, shorter than the 
outer one. ; - ae 

This amuse certainly very close to Buteo. Horsfigld places it, 
a8 Gray did formerly, among the Accipitrine ; Gray in the Aqui- 
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line ; and Blyth in his Cireine. Franklin made it a Circus, Sykes 
an Astur, and Kaup a Circaetus. It differs somewhat from Buteo 
* jn its less corpulent form, and general adaptation for more active 
babits, in its less strongly scutellated tarsi, and stronger talons ; 
but it is essentially a Buzzard, as shown by its short feet, by the 
white under wing, the rufous tail, and by its habits. It is confined 
to India and Malayana. 


* 48. Poliornis teesa, Hgaxxt. 


Circus, apud Frankuin, P. Z. S. 1831—BiytTa, Cat. 93— 
Horsr., Cat. 50—Buteo teesa, JERDON, Cat. 22—Gray, and 
Hanrpw., IL Ind. Zool. 2., pl. 30—Astur Hyder, Sykes, Cat. 12— 
Tisa, W.—Buda-maii yedda, Tel.— Yellur of the Yerklees. 


THE WHITE-EYED BuzzaRD. 


Descr.— Young. bird, brown above, paler and rufescent on 
the head, with’ a white eyebrow, and nuchal spot; wing coverts 
much mottléd with white, forming a light wing spot; quills pale 
brown, banded darker, and white beneath; tail pale rufescent, 
with dark bars gn the inner webs, and on both near the tip; be- 
neath white, or fulvescent, some of the feathers streaked with 
brown, especially on the breast and flanks. 

The adult bird has the upper plumage somewhat rufescent brown, 
some of the feathers dark shafted; the forehead white, and a 
conspicuous white nuchal mark; the wing coverts mottled light 
brown and whitish; the quills pale brown, with narrow dark bars, 
and a dark tip, and the winglet dark brown, tail pale rufous, with 
the bars morc indistinct ; beneath, chin and throat falvescent, or 
white, with a central dark chin stripe, aud a lateral once on each 
side, hounding the light chin; the rest of the lower parts hair 
browa, banded on the abdomen, and less so on the breast, with 
white bats; thigh-coverts faintly barred with rufous, and the under 
tail coverts unspotted fulvescent white. 

Length of a female 18 inches ; wing 1) 4 ; tail 6}; tarsus 2§ ;mid- 
toe and claw 1}; bill at gape 13.—A male is about 16 to 17 


inches. Tris pale brown, or dun, in the young bird, _stone- white 
in adults, * a 
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‘The Teesa is spread over great part of India, very abundant in 

some districts, in fewer numbers towards the south, and rare in 

the moist and wooded provinces of Malabar and Lower Bengal, but 
found in Assam, Burmah, and Malayana. 

The white-eyed Buzzard frequents both cultivated ground, bare 
open plains, and low jungle. It may be seen seated on trees, 
bushes, ant-hills, and river banks, whence it pounces on rats or 
mice, lizards, small snakes, frogs, crabs, and large insects. Now 
and then it may manage to seize a young or sickly bird, but I have 
never witnessed this myself. Mr. Burgess states that he took 
from one the remains of a full-grown quail. 

The flight of this Buzzard is tolerably rapid, performed by 
repeated and rapid strokes of the wings, and is very much like that 
of the Kestril, for which at a distance I have sometimes mistaken 
it. It flies generally low and closetv the ground. It not unfre- 
quently runs along the ground for a few yards, and I have 
seen itrun up to and seize an insect. I have sometimes seen one take 
a more extended flight than usual over a grass rumna, keeping low 
down, but rising every now and then, and occasionally capturing a 
locust on the wing. It has avery peculiar plaintive ery, which it is 
frequently heard uttering, and in confinement it is very noisy, and 
easily domesticated. 

The Teesa breeds on trees, laying usually 4 white eggs, in April 
and May. Burgess, indeed, states that the eggs he met with were 
white, spotted and daubed with brown; but I have always found them 
white, barely sullied sometimes with faint marks. ‘Two or three 
other species of Poliornis are recorded from Malayana, one of 
them, at all events, doubtfully distinct from our Indian bird. 


Gen. AncnisuTEo, Brehm. 
e 
ne Syn. Butaetus, Lesson. 


Char.—Very similar to Buteo, but with the tarsi feathered to 
the toes, and somewhat, lengthened. 

This genus was founded on the European rough-legged Buzzed, 
4. lagopus, tg only contains two or three Bpecics. 
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49. Archibuteo hemiptilopus, Buyru. 


J. A.S., XV., I—Biyrn, Cat. 116—Hoxsr., Cat. 618—A. 
cryptogenys, Ilopuson, Cale. J. N. H., 1847. 


THe Brown Eacie Buzzarp. 


Deser.—Above rich deep fuscous brown, slightly glossed with 
pink, interscapulars shading to fulvescent; feathers of nape white 
except at the tip ; head mingled whitish and brown; a large black- 
ish moustache from the base of the lower mandible; breast fulves- 
eent, the feathers tipped brown; abdomen, flanks, vent, lower 
tuil coverts, tibial and tarsal plumes, uniform rich dark brown, 
almost blackish; yuills dusky, soine of them faintly barred ; tail 
narrowly barred throughout with dusky and pale, and a broadish 
subterminal band, albescent bencath, and the stems of the feathers 


white 

Bill dusky, yellowish at the base; cere wax-yellow; toll. 
yellow ; tarsus feathered to the toes in front, and externally, bare 
and scutellated behind. Length 28 inches; wing 203; tail 13; 
bill at gape 2; tarsus 3; hind toe and claw 24. 

This fine rough-legved Buzzard has been procured in Nepal and 
Sikim, and also in ‘Tibet. Its feet are remarkably sinull for its large 
size und robust furm. ‘The wings do not nearly reach the end of 
the tail, and the tarsi are feeble. Nothing is recorded of its habits. 

Other species of Archibuteo are A. lagopus, of Europe, A. 
St. Johannis of North America, and A. ferrugineus of Mexico, 


Gen. Crrcus, Lacepede. 

Syn.—Pygargus, Koch.—Sirigtceps., Bon. 

Char.—Bill short, weak, high at the base, compressed, sloping, 
motcrately hooked at tip, a slight festoon in the middle of the margin 
of upper mandible; cere large, covered with setaceous curved plumes; 
lores covered with small fcathers and bristles; ears large, the 
coverts and the lower parts of the face partly surrounded by a ruff 
of small thick-set feathers, forming an imperfect disk ; wings “jobs, 
3rd and 4th quills longest ; tail long, slightly rounded ; tarsi long,, 
@ender, -well plumed at the knee, smooth, with lage tunsverse 
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ecuta in front; toes rather short, mot» very- ungieal; talons 
sharp, well curved; hind toe short, 

The Harriers are a well marked group found over all the world, 
characterized by a slender form, a soft and somewhat downy 
plumage, and hence a noiseless flight; generally of light grey color 
in tho males, brown in the females, with rather large eyes and 
ears, and they clearly form the nearest link among the Faleonide to 
the Owls, by their facial disk and soft plumage. In thei habits 
they are more on the wing than most birds of prey, and hunt near 


, the ground. They feed on insects, reptiles, small mammals, and 


young and sickly birds, and always roost onthe ground. They are 
found all over the world. Some naturalists divide them into two 
sub-genera, the one typified by the Marsh Ilarricr, the other by 
the Common I[larrier. 

1st.—True Harriers. 


Swigiceps, Bon; Spilocircus, and Glancopterya, Kaup. 


50. Circus cyaneus, [1v. 
Falco, apud Linnaxus—Bryti, Cat. 89—Horse., Cat. 29—F. 
pygargus, L. (the female)—F. albidus, GmEL.—GovLp, Birds of 


Europe, pl. 33. 
Tue ITen-[arrier. 


Descr.—Male, above, pale bluish grey, darker on the centre of the 
back, pearly grey on the throat and breast ; tail grey, the inner webs 
of most of the feathers paler, changing to white on the outermost 
pair, and very obscurcly banded; the upper tail coverts, belly, 
vent, thighs, inner wing coverts and axillarics, pure white. 

Length 16 to 17 inches; wing 14 ; tail 9. 

The female is umber brown above, edged lighter; the feathers 
of the ruff, (which is well marked) yellowish white, streaked 
with brown; quills brown; rump pure white; tail barred with 
umber and yellowish brown; bencath ochraccous, streaked with 
brown, except on the thighs and onder tail coverts. 

‘Length 18 to 20 inches; wing 16; tail 10; tarsus 3; middle 
toe and claw 1%. The auricular feathers are long and loose im 


their” sttucture, The wings do not reach to within 1 inches of 


the end of the tail. . 
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$- European Harrier hae only been found as a winter visitant 
ndia in Bootan, Nepal, Kumaon, and the North-western Him- 
alayas, perhaps extending to the plains in the Punjab only. 


51. Circus Swainsonii, A. Sarr. 


Illust. S. African Zool., pl. 43, 44--Biyrn, Cat. 90—Horsr., 
Cat. 30—C. pallidus. Sykes, Cat. 15—Jerpon, Cat. 23—C. Albes- 
cens, L¥sson—C. dalmaticus, Rupr.—Falco herbecola, TrcK&LU— 
Dastmal, H. vulgo Girgut Mar. 7. e. Lizard-killer—Pattai, H. of 
some— Yella chapa gedda, Tel.; also Pilli gedda, Tel— Puna prandu, 
Tam., the two last names meaning Cat kite—Golpuli of the 
Yerklees —~Zeru of Disajat—Pandouvi, Beng. 


Tue Pave Ilarnrien. 


Descr.—Male, above pale grey; wings and back darlin; be- 
neath greyish white; rump white, banded with greyish; tail- 
feathers, except the two centre oncs, banded grey and white; 3rd, 
4th, and 5th quills dusky. 

Length 18 to 19 inches; wing 134 to 14; tail 9}. 

The female is brown above, the feathers of the head and neck 
edged with rufous; beneath, dark ochraceous, with brown streaks, 
continued on to the lower tail coverts; upper tail coverts banded 
whitish brown; tail, with the centre feathers, greyish, the outer 
ones pale rufous, all with dark bands. 

Length 20 to 21 inches; wing 143; tail 10; tarsus not quite 3; 
mid-toe and claw 13. 

This species differs from the common Harrier chiefly in the 
paler plumage, the white throat and breast, and in the banded rump. 
It has also @ shorter tarsus. Tbe wings reach to less than 1 inch 
fromm the end of the tail. 

This Harrier is exceedingly abundant throughout all India, 
coming ip at the beginning of the cold season, September to 
October, and disappearing in March or April for the purpose of 
breeding. Burgess speaks of his having heard that they some- 
times breed in thimy country, and got some eggs which were 
said to be those of this apecies ; but I have no doubt that 
he was misled, and that the eggs were probably those of Elanus 


: 
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melanopterus. It frequents open, stony plains, and cultivated 
ground, occasionally flying through a cantonment. It -hunts the 
plains, regularly beating and squaring its ground, and occasionally 
hunting along hedgerows, or the edge of some thick bush. It 
feeds chiefly on reptiles and insects, also occasionally on small 
mice and shrews, and weak, or sickly, or wounded birds, especially 
quails. I have once only seen it perched on trees. In general it 
perches on a stone, or a mound of earth, or ant-hill, or even on the 
ground, Its powerful sense of hearing must be of great use to it 
when scated on the ground at night, to give it warning of the 
approach of any animal, but yet occasionally it is surprised at night 
by a jackal, fox, or mongoose, for I have not unfrequently found 
its feathers on the bund of a ficld. The flight of the Iarrier is 
usually flow, a few beats alternating with a sailing motion, but 
it is capable of, and now and then takes, sudden flights of consider- 
able energy after a bird which it thinks it can capture. The 
sudden way with which it can stop in its flight, and drop down on 
the ground on some quarry, must have been witnessed by many. Its 
stealthy, noiseless mode of flight, and the sudden pouncing on its 
prey, have gained for it the appropriate Tclugu and Tamul name 
of cat-kite. 

It is widely spread through Asia, Africa, and the South East 
of Europe. 

52. Circus cineraceus, Montacve. 


Falco, apud MontacuE—BxyrTHu, Cat. 91—Honrsr., Cat. 32— 
JERDON, Cat. 24—C. Montagui, Viem..—C. Nipalensis, Hopa- 
soN-—-GOULD, Birds of Europe, pl. 35, (the same native names as 
the last). 

Montacvue’s Harrign. 

Descr.—Male, above, throat and breast darkish blue grey, 
darkest.on the back ; the first six quills black, the next one lighter, 
changing to’ grey ; secondaries grey, with a black bar; ‘tail grey, 
the outer two feathers barred on their inner webs with bright 
rufous, the other three with dusky; belly, vent, under tail coverts, 
and under wing coverts, white, with bold dashes of rich chestnut 
or re brown. 
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The female chiefly differs from the female of the last in colour 
by the lower parts being whiter, and the streaks much larger and 
more rufous brown. 

The wings are comparatively long in this species, reaching to 
the end of the tail; the tail also is long, and the tarsus considerably 
shorter and feebler than in the last. Much lighter in weight than 
C. Swainsonii. 

Irides yellow; legs ycllow. Length of male 16} to 17 inches; 
wing 14 to 15; tail 9; tarsus 23; mid-toe and claw 1§. Of a 
female the length is 18}; wing 14} to 15; tail 94; tarsus 
8; mid-toe and claw 1," 

This Larricr is equally abundant with tho last, in some localitics 
more so perhaps, and in its habits it does not differ, and it has a 
nearly equally wide distribution through Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
I have found it in every part of India. Like the others it is 
migratory, and is, 1 think, gencrally somewhat later in making its 
appearance in this country. 


53. Circus melanoleucos, Gwe. 


Falco, apud GMELIN—JERDoN, Cat. 26—Buiytu, Cat. 92— 
Horsr., Cat. 31—Le Vaill. Ois. d.’Afrigue, 1 pl. 32-—Pahatai, 
lind—Ablak Petaha in Nepal. 


Tus Prep Harrier. 


Deser.—Whole head, neck, breast, back, upper scapulars, 
middle wing coverts, and primary quills, black; the greater 
coverts and secondarics, and some of the scapulars, beneath the 
others, pale grey ; the lesser coverts and shoulders partially white, 
mixed with some grey; upper tail coverts mixed white and grey; 
beneath from the breast pure white; tail pure grey, unbarred; 
paling on the outer feathers. 

Bill and cere black; irides yellow; legs yellow. ngth 17 to 
18 inches; wing 14; tail 8; tarsus 23; mid toe“and claw 1$. 
The wings reach nearly to the end of the tail. Sexes alike. The 
young birds appear to be colored like their parents, at least 
no specimens in different plumage have been observed in India. 
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This handsome [larricr is less generally spread over India than 
the two last species, but is found in abundance in many districts, 
especially where rice cultivation is carried on, as on the Malabar 
Coast, in parts of the Carnatic, and in Mysore. It is rare in the 
Deccan and Central India, but common in Bengal. Capt. Irby 
remarks that this species is never met with far away from grass 
jungles, where it appears to replace the preceding species. This 
is quite contrary to my observations of it in Southern India. 
Like all the others, this Harrier is migratory, and probably breeds 
like the rest, in Central Asia, but it is not enumerated by Pallas in 
his Zoology of Russian Asia. 

Marsh Harriers. 

Circus of Bonaparte. This is a stouter and more robust form, 

and has both bill and legs also proportionally stouter. 


54. Circus Afruginosus, Liv. 


Falco, apud Linnzzus—Biytn, Cat. 88—IIonse., Cat. 33— 
F. rufus, GMEL.—JERDON, Cat. 25—C. variecatus,—Syxrs, Cat. 
16—C. Sykesii, Lesson—GouLD, Birds of Europe, pl. 32—~Autar 
and Kulesir H.—Mat-chil, Beng., «1. ¢. Meadow Kite— Sufeid sira, 
(t. e. white headed,) and Tika Bauri, of Mussulmans in Bengal. 

Tue Marsn Harrier. 


Deser.—The young bird is uniform dark reddish umber brown. 
In a further stage the head and throat are yellowish, or rufous 
white, with dark stripes on the crown. In some the head is pure 
white, and the upper tail coverts and base ‘of the outer tail feathers 
are pale reddish. 

In the fully adult the head, neck, and breast are pale rufous, with 
dark brown stripes, deepening to dark red brown om the belly and 

’ thigh coverts ; upper tail coverts marked with red, white, and brown; 
the shoulders, secondaries, and tail, pure silvery grey; back, 
scapulars aud tertiarics, deep brown; primaries black. The bird 
in this state ¢@f plumage does not appear, as I learn from Mr. Blyth, 
to have been killed in Europe, and the figures in Yarrell and Gould 
were taken from Indian specimens. This constitutes the Asiatic « 


Marsh Harrier as a very remarkable race, at all events. _ “ 
7 
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Length of o male 19 to 21 inches—female 22 to 23. In one 
214, the wing is 16; extent 56; tail 9; tarsus 3}; mid-toe and 
claw nearly 2; weight llb. 20z. In a female 22} inches, the wing 
is 17, and tail 93. 

Irides yellow in the adult; brown in the young. 

The Marsh Harrier is generally spread throuch India, frequent- 
ing banks of rivers, lakes, marshes, and inundated fields, or wet 
meadow land, occasionally hunting over grass or dry grain fields. 
It feeds chiefly on frogs, fish, water insccts; also on rats, shrews, 
and various young or weakly birds. It not unfrequently 
carries off wounded snipe and even teal, and often follows the 
sportsman. 

Several other JIarricrs are found in Africa, some in Australia, 

«and others in Amcricu. 


Sub-fam. MiLvine®,—Kites. 


Bill typically small and weak, occasionally stout, rather straight 
at the base, and suddenly hooked, or curved from the base, and 
much hooked at the tip, rounded at the sides and compressed 
only at the tip, the margin sinuated or toothed; wings longs 
tail short and even, or long and forked; tarsi short, rather thick ; 
toes short, broad; claws moderate, not very unequal. 

The kites, as characterized above, contain several well marked 
forms, of which we have five representatives in India, and there 
are others in Africa and Aincrica. They are birds of rather small or 
moderate size, and most of them are but little rapacious in their 
habits, feeding on insects, mice, lizards, and occasionally young 
or sickly birds, and some on garbage or carrion. As a whole, 
they differ from the buzzards by their shorter tarsi, and feet, with 
more equal toes and claws; and the more typical ones (for I do 
not consider Milyus and its affines as typical of the group, though 
the name of kite is adopted from them) by a peculiar: mode of 
coloration. On the one hand, they may be said to join the eagles 
or buzzards; and on the other, perhaps, they tend towar the falcons 

» by such birds as Baza lophotes, which has been placed by some 
systematists among ‘the Falconine, 
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I shall begin this family with a bird which may be suid to lead 
the way from the kites to the eagles, among which last, indeed, it 
is often, but I think erroneously, classed. 


Gen. Haxriastur, Selby. 


Syn. Jctinaetus, Kaup, Dentiger, Hodgson. 

Char.—Bill rather stout, straight over the cere, curved and 
hooked beyond margin of the upper mandible, festooned (as is 
very prominently seen in young birds); nostrils oval, oblique; wings 
very long, the 4th quill longest; tail moderate, broad, slightly 
rounded; tarsi short, moderately ftout, with a large plume of 
feathers at the knee, covered anteriorly and posteriorly with large 
scuta; lateral scales small, reticulate; feet small, lateral toes 
unequal; claws not very unequal, grooved beneath, inner and 
hind claw about equal; toes rough bencath, with sharp points, 

From India and Australia. 


55. Haliastur Indus, Bopp. 


Falco, apud BopparrtT—PI. Enl. 416--Biyrn, Cat. 125— 
HorsF., Cat. 69—Halictus ponticcrianus, SykEs, Cat. 5—Milvus 
ponticerianus, JERDON, Cat. 17—M. rotundicaudus, Hopas. (the 
young)—Bahmani Chil, H.—Ru mubarik of Mussulmans,—Sunker 
chil, i. e., Shiva's Kite, and Dhobia chil, or Washerman’s Kite, in 
Bengal ;—Khemankari, Sanscrit—Chuha-mar, at Saharunpore— 
Ratta Ookab, also Pilyo in Sindh ;—Garuda, Can.—Garud-alawa, 
Tel., or Garuda-mantaru—Shemberrid of the Yerklecs.—Pis genda 
of the Gonds—Brahminy Kite of Europeans in India. 


TuE MAROON-BACKED KITE. 


Descr.— Adult, head, neck, and body below, as far as the middle 
of the abdomen, white, with longitudinal narrow streaks of dark 
brown; the rest of the plumage rich chesnut rufous, darkest on 
the interscapulars and back; quills black, chestnut internally 
towards the baze ; tail paling towards the tip inches. 

Length 21 iftches; wing 163; ext. 4} feet; tail 64 to 7 inches; 
tarsus 24; mid-toe and claw 24; bill at gape 14; height }. 

The young bird is paie brown, the feathers of the head, neck, and 
lower parts lighter, streaked, and the upper feathers spotted, with 
: a 
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fulvous or whitish ; the tail is dusky, with a tinge of maroon. The 
wings rcach somewhat beyond the end of the tail. A specimen in 
the Muscum As. Soc., Calcutta, has the feathers that are white in 
the fully adult pale ferruginous, slightly centred paler. 

Its peculiar mode of coloration, sometimes insisted on as showing 
its relation to Halietus, is equally corroborative of its affinity to 
some of the kites; and aquatic habits are far from being 
unknown in this family, witness Jetinia Missistpiensis of Wilson. 

There has been, and is still, considerable diversity of opinion as 
to the position of this bird. Swainson put it in the Accipitrine. 
Most naturalists place it among the Sea eagles. Others, looking 
more to its habits perhaps, place it among the kites, and in the 
main 1 agree with these, acknowledging, however, its relation- 
ship with the Sea eagles, which Blyth extends also to true Milvus. 
It may be considered either an abcrrant form of Jdalietus, 
leading to the kites, or an aberrant kite leading to the Sea eagles; 
and its small size and near allinitics to Milvus have decided me 
to class it with the kites. 

The Brahminy Kite is found throughout all India, abundant on 
the sca coasts, and in the vicinity of lakes and wet cultivation; 
rare in the dry plains of Central India and the Deccan. Colonel 
Sykes says that it “usually scizes whilst on the wing, but occa- 
sionally dips entirely under water, appearing to zise again with 
difficulty.” This ] have never witnessed, nor has any one I have 
questioned on the subject, and their name is legion. He also 
says, “it is quite a mistake to suppose it feeds on carrion.” 
Mr. Smith, as quoted in Notes on Indian Birds, P. Z. S., 1857, 
p. 85, says—‘This bird is among the first objects which attracts the 
eye of a stranger, for they swarm about the shipping at Calcutta, and 
are useful in removing any offal which may be thrown away; but 
though their usual food is carrion, yet they kill fish, and not un- 
frequently carry off a snipe which the sportsman has levelled.” 
NModgson says, it chiefly feeds on insects and quests like a Circus. 
Frou: my own observations it certainly prefers aquatic food, and 
is most numerous in the vicinity of sea-shores, large rivers, tanks, 
and rice cultivation. . About large cities and towns, and where 
there is much shipping, it gets its chief food from garbage and 
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offal thrown overboard, or, occasionally, from what is thrown out in 
the streets and roads. Near large rivers or lakes it manages to pick 
off the surface of the water smal] fishes, or a prawn occasionally ; 
but its chief food, away from towns and cantonments, is frogs, 
and crabs, which abound in all rice fields, and the remains 
of which last, picked clean, may be found so abundantly along the 
little bunds that divide the fields from cach other. It will also cat 
water insects, mice, and shrews, and young or sickly birds; and 
many a wounded snipe I have seen carried off by the Brahminy 
Kite. In wooded countries I have seen it questing over the woods, 
and catching insects, especially large Cicadi, and I have also scen 
it whip a locust off standing grain. Now and then it gives hot chase 
to a crow, or even to a common kite, and forces them to give up 
some coveted picce of garbage or dead fish; when thus employed, 
it exhibits considerable speed and great energy. It is much on the 
wing, soaring lazily about cantonments, or up and down rivers; but 
after a time seats itsclf on some palm or other tree, on the mast 
of a ship, and even on the ground. Near cities it is very tame 
and fearless, and I have often seen one catching fish thrown up to it 
by some pious Hindoo. It is said sometimes to carry off young 
chickens and pigcons, but I have not myself witnessed this. If 
the food it has seized be small, it devours it as it flies; but if large, 
it generally sits down on the ground, or the bund of a paddy field, 
or carries it off to a lofty tree. 

The Brahminy Kite breeds on trees, in February and March, 
making a not very large nest of sticks, sometimes lined with mud, 
and laying generally only two eggs, which are sometimes dirty 
white, at other times white, with a few rusty brown spots. In the 
Carnatic it usually selects a palm tree to build in. Layard says 
that it makes geveral false nests, and that, whilst the female is incu- 
bating, the male generally occupics one of the nests first made, 
It has a peculiar, rather wild, squeal; but it is not so noisy a bird 
as its more plebeian relation, the pariah-kite. It is, as is well known, 
sacred to Vishnu; hertce the name of Brahminy Kite given it by 
Europeans in India’ The Mussulman name Rumubarik, or lucky 
face, arises from an idea that when two armies are about to engage, 
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the appearance of one of these birds over either party Prognosti- 
cates victory to that side. 

If. leucosternus, Gould, from Australia, is very close to our 
Indian bird, and Milvus sphenurus, Vicillot, is by some also placed 
as a third species of Ialiastur. 


Gen. Mitvvus, Cuvier. 

Char.—Bill short, somewhat straight at the base, tip well curved 
and hooked, upper mandible with a rounded obsolete tooth or 
festoon, nostrils oval, oblique; wings long, 4th quill, or 3rd and 
Ath, longest; tail lengthened, forked or emarginate; tarsus short, 
plumed above in front, with scntar in front below; posteriorly 
nakud to the knee, reticulate; toes rather short, claws moderate, 
unequal, moderately curved; onter toe slightly mobile. 

This genus, though differing a good deal from what 1 consider 
to be the typical kites, yet resembles them in its short tarsus; and 
the only other forked tail bird of prey belongs to «this 
family (Nauclerus). Although near Buteo, it differs considerably 
from it, especially in its short tarsi, and long tail, .and_ its 
habits arc very different. Jt may be said to represent in this 
sub-family the Eagles, as the last bird does the sca-eagles. 

Asia, Africa, and Australia. They are much on the wing and 
fly with case and grace in large circles. They live chiefly on 
refusc, but also cat insects, reptiles, and young and sickly birds 
and, animals. They build both un trees, and on rocks or 
buildings. ‘ 
56. Milvus Govinda, Srxzs. 

Syxes, Cat. 17—Horsr., Cat. 17—Gouup, Birds of Asia, 
pl. 52—M. cheele, apud JERDON, Cat. 16-——M. indicus, or cheela, 
Hopveson—Hal. lincatus, Gray. and Harpw., IL, Ind. Zool. L., 
pl. 18, (young)—M. ater, apud BiytH, Cat. 127—Chil, H.— 
Malla gedda, Tel.—Paria prundu Tam.—Genda of the Mharis. . 


THE Common PartaH KITE. ae a of 


Deser.—Adult, head and neck pale ‘brown, or rufous, or 
reddish, with dark central streaks; upper plumage brown, paler 
‘on the shoulders and lesser wing coverts, quills brownish black, tail 
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ashy brown, obsolctely barred, and narrowly pale tipped; bencath, 
and under wing coverts, reddish brown, the feathers with a 
central dark longitudinal streak, and edged paler; a narrow black * 
line from the lores over the eye and ears. 

Length of a male 23 to 24 inches; of a female 25 to 26 inches ; 4 
wing 18}; tail 12, to end of outer feathers; centre feathers ‘24 
inches shorter; tarsus 2, or 2}; mid toe 23; bill at gape 13. 

The young birdis brown, numerously spotted with whitish, or 
fulvous tawny, streaked on the head, neck, and lower parts, and the 
other feathers edged and tipped pale. 

The common Indian Kite is very close@y related to M. ater of 
Europe, and was considered the same by Mr. Blyth in his Cata- 
logue. It is, however, now recognised as distinct. It extends 
through all India, Burmah, and Malayana, but in China appcars 
to. be replaced by a very closely aftined race, M/. melanotis, Tem. 
and Schl. : 

It is one of the most abundant and common birds in India, found 
at all elevations up to 8,000 ft. atleast, especially near large towns 
and cantonments, and its vast numbers and fearlessness are among 
the first objects that strike the stranger from England, where birds 
of prey are so rare, Every large town, cantonment, and even 
village, has its colony of Kites, which ply their busy vocation from 
before sunrise to sometime after sunset. Every large camp, too, 
is followed by these useful scavengers, and the tent even of the 
single traveller is daily visited by one or more, according to the 
numbers in the neighbourhood. As is well known, Kites pick up 
garbage of all kinds, fragments of meat and fish, and generally 
the refuse of man’s food. When a basket of refuse or offal is 
thrown out in the streets to be carted away, the Kites of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who appear to be quite cognizant of the 
usual time at which this is done, are all on the look-out, and dash down 
on it impetuously, some of them seizing the most tempting morsels 
by a rapid swoop, others deliberately sitting down on the heaps 
along with crows andidogs, and selecting their scraps. On such 
an occasion, too, there is many a struggle to retain a larger frag- 
ment thay usual, for the possessor no sooner emerges from its 
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swoop, than several empty-clawed spectators instantly pursite it 
eagerly, till the owner finds the chase too hot, and drops the bone of 
contention, which is generally picked up long before it reaches the 
ground, again and again to change owners, and perhaps finally revert 
to ite original proprietor. On euch occasions there is a considerable 
amount of squealing going on. 

The vast numbers of these Kites in large towns can tad be 
realised hy strangers. Capt. Irby mentions having ‘seen ‘one 
hundred together, but in Calcutta and elsewhere two or three 
hundred may be seen at one time. They are excessively bold and 
fearless, often snatching morsels off a dish en route from kitchen to 
hall, and even, according to Adams, scizing a'fragiment from a man’s 
very mouth; and several anecdotes illustrative of this are told by 
different observers,—tide Blyth, Sykes, Adams, and Burgess. . At 
vur sea ports many Kites find their daily sustenance among the 
shipping, perching freely on the rigging, and, in company with the 
Brahminy Kite, which rarely enters towns, snatching scraps of refuse 
from the surface of the water. 

Away from the haunts of man, some seek their reptile or insect 
food over the ficlds and hedgerows, or, with the Brahminy lites, 
hunt the edges of tanks, rivers, and marshes, for frogs, crabs, 
and fish. 

The flight of the Indian Kite is bold, easy, and graceful when 
once mounted aloft, though somewhat heavy on first taking wing; 
and ig soars slowly about, in greater or less numbers, in large cir 
When in pursuit of another Kite it is capable of considerable « . 
and shows great dexterity in ‘suddenly avoiding any obstacle, and_ 
changing its course; in this, its long tail is, of course, a great help. 
Occasionally one may be seen dropping down almost perpendicu- 
larly from the top of a house ona piece of offal in a narrow 
street, bat, in general, it reaches the ground from a height by: au 
series of oblique plunges. 

Now and then one will seize a chicken or wounded Iaodsote any» | 
kind, and Mr. Blyth mentions that he once knew one to pull, 
full- -grown hen. Mr. Phillips says it is cr very cows 1s 
for See it? will a off p parrots and chil pit is ye 
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the crows and spatrowhawks. It will allow crows to pull to pieces 
a bit of meat before it, which it is evidently desirous to obtain.” 
This hardly accords with my observation ; for though it isin 
general on sufliciently good terms with the crows in company with 
it on a heap. of garbage, yet I have frequently seen it pursue @ 
crow, and force it to relinquish ‘some coveted morsel. Blyth, too, 
mentions that he had been told on good authority that a kite will 
sometimes seize a crow. The crows, however,’ often tease a kite, 
upparently without any object, but that of a little amusement to 
themselves. The food of the kite is usually devoured on the wing, 
or, if too large, carried to the nearest house or tree. 


Mr. Blyth notices their collecting in numbers without any 
apparent object, especially towards evening. This I have fre- 
quently observed ‘at all large stations, where the whole kites of 
the neighbourhood, before retiring to roost, appear to hold conclave: 
They are said to leave Calcutta almost entirely for three or four 
“months during the rains. I have not noticed this at other places. 
As remarked by Buchanan Hamilton, they may often be seen 
seated on the entablatures of buildings, with their breast to the 
wall, and wings spread out, exactly as represented in Egyptian 
monuments. . 


The Kite breeds from January to April, beginning to couple 
about Christmas, and great is the squealing going on at this 
time, more felino. Their cry is a prolonged tremulous squeal, 
whence the Indian name Chil (Cheel). The nest is made 
of sticks, often lined with rags, and placed on trees, or on houses 
and other high buildings, more rarely on rocks; and the eggs, 
two or three in number, are generally dirty or greenish white, 
with or without a few pale brownish or rusty blotches. 

Besides A. ater of Europe, and MM. melanotis of China and 
Japan, already alluded 0, other kites allied to Govinda are M. 
afinis of Australia, and MM. parasiticus of Africa. Af. regals of 
Europe is of a somewhat different type. Mr. Blyth informs me 
wt species formerly performed the office of scavenger in London 
a cities of Fs uro e (and was protected by tam) 2 eed 

- ater does now dt Cons aotinople and in Egypt, &e. 


| 
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Gen. PERNIs, Cuvier. 


Char.—Bill rather small, gently curving from the base, the 
tip very slightly hooked; margin of the upper mandible almost | 
straight, or very feebly sinuated; nostrils narrow, oblique; the 
lores covered with small scale-like feathors; wings moderate, 4th 
quill longest, the 2nd to the 6th sinuate internally; tail rather | 
long, slightly rounded; tarsi short, half plumed in front, covered 
with small reticulated scales; toes with transverse scales, entire 
at the roots of the nails, elsewhere divided; lateral tees about 
equal, free, or barcly united to the mid-toe; nails unequal, only 
moderately curved; middle claw dilated internally. 

The Honey Buzzards forin a very strongly-marked type, whose 
most distinctive characters are the well-feathered lores and short 
reticulate tarsi; they are birds of large size, and only two species 
are well ascertained, both from the old world. They feed on honey 
and insects chiefly. 


57. Pernis cristata, Cuvier. 


Biytu, Cat. 82—Jerpon, Cat. 18—Hoxsr., Cat. 74—P. 
Elhotti, Jamnson,—JeRDON, Cat. 19—P. maculosa, Lesson— 
P. bharatensis, Hopason—T.. ptilorhyncus, Tem., Pl. col. 4— 
Shahutela, H.—Madhava in Nepal—Tenu gedda, Tel.— Ten prandu, 
Tam.—Jen alawa, Can.—Jutalu, of the Yerklees. Malsuwari of the 
Mharis; all these names having reference to honey. 


Tne Crested Honey Buzzarp. 


Deser.—Young bird brown above, the feathers more or less 
edged with lighter; head and neck usually paler, sometimes rufous 
brown, at other times whitish, with central dark streaks, more or 
less developed ; beneath white, sometimes ‘only faintly streaked, 
at times with large streaks, more rarely with large oval brown 
drops, and with or without a centraledark chin enpe and two 
lateral ones. 

In some birds, especially those from Southern India, there is 
a well-marked occipital crest of several graduated feathers generally 
deep brown, or almost black. This crest 18 seldom more ‘than 
rudimental in birds from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. * 
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In a further stage the brown above becomes darker and more 
uniform, and the lower parts assume a pale rufous brown tinge, 
with the central streak more or ‘less developed, according as it 
was in the young bird, and the imcomplete tail bands are more 
clouded. The adult has the plumage above rich brown, the head 
and lores generally, but not always, suffused with ashy grey, 
and the lower parts uniform darkish brown, with the dark streak 
almost obliterated; the tail is brownish ashy, faintly clouded with 
dusky, and with two wide dark black bars, and a third, almost 
concealed, by the upper tail coverts; the terminal bar is tipped 
white or grayish. 

In most birds in a transition state the feathers of ‘the lower 
parts ‘are banded brown and white, especially on the lower 
abdomen, thigh coverts, &c., and some of these feathers are 
generally to be found at all ages. 

Length, male, 23 to 24 inches; wing 16}; ta 9. Female, 25 
to 26 inches; wing 174 to 18; tail 10 to 12 inches; tarsus 1} to 
1} ; mid-toe and claw 3. Bill at gape 14; extent 4} feet; weight 
2lb. 100z. 

The wings reach to about 3 inches from the end of the tuil. 
The gape is short, only reaching to the anterior part of the eye. 

I was at one time under the impressjon that there were two 
species of honey buzzard found in India, and that the P. Lilivtti, 
named after specimens sent home by Mr. Walter Elliot, was well 
founded. Examination of a large series of specimens now 
leads me to conclude, with Mr. Blyth, that they are all referable 
toone species; but I am still inclined to think that specimens from 
Southern India are somewhat different in their mode of colvration, 
and perhaps smaller slightly than those from the North. Of course, 
the white color of the lower plumage, one of the distinctive» 
characters mentioned by Mr. Elliot, in a note to my Ce of 
Birds i is simply a mark of nonage. 

The honey buzzard is found throughout India in forests and 
well-wooded districts, from the level of the sca to the height of 
eae t. It extends through Burmah to Malayana, feeding 

efercuce, like its sole congener in Europe, on honey, and the 
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young of bees and wasps, but it will also eat caterpillars, ants, 
and any other insects, and occasionally rats and reptiles, and, it 

‘Gs said by the natives, the egg’ and young of other birds. The 
European ‘species has been seen near ponds in search of dragon- 
flies and other aquatic insects. Its thickly-feathered lores must 
be a great defence against the stings of wasps and bees when their 
nest is being plundered. Burgess mentions his having been told, 
by some natives that when about to feed on a comb, these birds 
spread their tail, and with it drive off the bees before attacking it. 
1 have two or three times seen them find a honey-comb and 
attack ity» but im these cases they certainly despised those 
introductory ccrémonics. 

The flight of the honey buzzard is in general very direct, andy 
mot very rapid, and it does not, usually take long flights, I 
have seen it on one occasion flying more rapidly than usual over 
a wood, every now and then attempting to hover, Fach, however, 
it did in a very clumsy manner, with its wigigs much turned 
upwards. It breeds on trees. The egg of one btained, 1eady 
for expulsion, wad white, with very numcrous rusty red spots. . 

This and the “European honey buzzard appear to be «the 
only representatives of the genus. Lesson describes two or three 
other species, but they arc probably all phases of plumage» of our 
Indian bird. : 

Gen. «Baza, Hodgson, rs 

Syn. Lophotes, Lesson.—Lepidogenys, Gray. Hyptiopus, Hadgs. 

Char.—Bill small, deep, broadish at the base, moderately hooked 
at tip, grooved on the sides, upper mandible with two sharp teeth 
on each side, near the tip; lower mandible with three or four 
small teeth ; orbits and lores thickly feathered; nostrils transversa, — 
very, harrow 3* wings moderate, the 3rd quill longest, the first three” 
slightly emarginate towards the tip; the tail square, rather short; 
tarsus short, thick, plumed above, with smooth hexagonalreticulat- 
ed scales below; the toes rather short, with strong scuta absvely 
the laterals nearly equal, or the outer rather shorter if iaany; 
both toes slightly joincd to the middle toc; talons smal 
subequal, tolerably curved; head crested ; size small. 
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Its ctested head, the narrow nostrils, clothed lores, and eyen 


wt 


the form of the bill, ally this curious form to Pernis. 7 


58. Baza lophotes, Cov. 


Falco, apud Cuvirr, and Tem., Pl col. 10—Bryrn, Cat. 
80—Horsr., Cat. 72—JERDON, 2nd Suppl. Cat. 15 bis—F. 
Lathami, Gray—Buteo cristatus, ViEILLOT—Lophotes Indicus, 
Lesson and Swains.—Baza syama, Hopuson—Syame in Nepal 
Kohz of Parbutties. 

The Crestep Buack WIrTe. s ‘ 


Descr.—Plumage above, with the fine long slender drooping 
crest, thigh coverts, under tail coverts, and under wing 
coverts, glossy green black; outer webs of the secondaries deep 
chestnut ; outer webs of the tertiaries white; scapulars and some 
of the coverts next them white internally, tipped chestnut, 
forming a conspicuous interrupted white wing band; beneath 
white, with five or mx broad bars of deep chestnut on the 
fides of abdomen; wings and ‘tail beneath, pale plimbeous, 
without any bars. 

Bill and legs plumbeous: irides dark brown. Length 13 to 
14 inches ; extent.30; wing 9; tail 5. Tarsus 14; mid-toe and claw 
1}; weight oz. 

Hodgson states that young birds hive the tceth of the bill not 
well marked, only a festoon, und that the feet are fleshy grey. 

This very handsomely-plumaged kite is found, though  spar- 
ingly, spread through India, and certainly very rare towards the 
south. Ishot one specimen on the eastern coast, near Nellore. It 
ig occasionally killed at Calcutta, and is more frequently met with 
in the lower Himalayas. It is almost entirely insectivorous in its 
“habits, and keeps to the forests or to well-wooded districts. It 
takes only short flights, and certainly is not usually seen soaring: , 
high in the ‘air, as Mr. Gray says in his Genera of Birds. It has 
the power of erecting its crest quite vertically. . 
econd species of this peculiar genus exists in the bird 
phastur Jerdont iy Blyth, from Malayana and the Isles, 
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which, however, was previously named Aefun*(Lophotes,) Rein- 
tourdtii; and.the Australian Lepulogenys subcristatus- of Gould is 
‘also very closely allied to it, if indeed distinct. 
The genus Aviceda of Swainson is very close, ‘to this, and is 
united to it by Bonaparte. It is an African type. 


ot * 


Gen. ELanvus, Savigny. 


Char.—Bill very small, wide at the base, gompressed at the tip, 
the tip much hooked and lengthened; edge of upper mandible slightly 
sinuated ; cere short; nostrils large, oval, longitudinal ; wings very 
long, pointed, Qpd quill longest, the 1st emarginate near the tip; 
tail short, almost even, or emarginate. ‘Tarsi short, thick, weak, 
plumed above; covered with reticulated very small roundish scales 
beneath; toes thick, soft, free, unequal; auter toe shorter than the 
inner one; claws rather large, middle one kecled, others rounded. 

Horsficld places this! genus among the Harriers, which: it 
resembles in colors, but/its short tarsi and general structure are 


quite typical of the true kites. It is the only genus of this sub- 
family which is cosmopolite. . 


59. Elanus melanopterus, Davp. 


Falco apud Daupin—F. coesius, Savigny—Le Vaain, Ois. @’ 
Afrique, pl. 36—Hopesoa, Madras Journal, XVI.—E. minor, 
Bonap.—Biyta, Cat. 84—Tlonsr., Cat. 35—Jerp., Cat 15— 
Kapast, H.—Chanwa, in Nepal—Argellur of the Letkices aes 
Ramadasu, Tcl., t. e. Jungle tern. 

Tue BLAcK-WINGED KITE. / 

Deser.—W hole upper parts fine grey, paling on the tail; lores, 
and narrow supercilium black ; shoulders, winglet, and lcsaal wing : 
coverts, deep glossy black ; lower parts white, extending to the fore- 
head and ear coverts, and shaded with pearly grey on the flanks 
and the sides of neck. 

Length 13 inches; wing 11; ext.33; tail 5; tarsus 1}; mid- 


toe ond claw 13; bill at gape ly. Weight 7 to 80z. Irides 
crimson; legs deep yellow. ~ 


a MILVINE. 7 13 
The wings esate Beyond ae euor the tail. : *e 
The young bird has the upper plumage light ashy, mixed with 

brown, the feathers broadly edged whitish, and the under parts 

sullied white,. + - 

This species: of Elanus is found throughout India, and’ probably 
other parts of Asia, also over a great part of Africa, straggling 
occasionally to the South of Europe. Prince Bonaparte, indeed, 
separates the Indian race, saying that it is considerably smaller 
than the African one, but this opinion is not confirmed) by other 
ornithologists. . 

It occurs in India most commonly in well-wagded, cultivated 
districts, andin thin jungle, or the skirts of the forests, ‘avoiding 
alike bare plains and the depth of the jungles. «It i8 not very 
much on the wing, nor does it soar to any height; but ‘either 
watches for insects from its perch on a tree, or any elevated situa- 
tion, or takes a short circuit over grain fields, long grass, or thin 
jungle, often hovering in the air like a kestril, and pounces , down 
on its prey, which is chiefly insects, but also mice and rats, and 
probably young or feeble birds. I once shot one devouring the 
carcase of a dove, but it appeared to have been dead for some 
time, and was probably not killed by the Elanus. It breeds on 
trees from December to March, and lays two or three white 
eggs. 

Another species of Elanys is found in Celebes, two m Austra- 
lia, and one in America. 


Other genera of Kites are Nauclerus, the type of which, 
N. furcatus, isfound in America, and has been before alluded to 
as the only other fork-tailed bird of prey besides the Kite 
(Milvus). The only other species, which is African, differs 
somewhat in its structure, and has been named Chelidopteryr by 
Kaup. Rostramus and Cymindis are American forms of small 
size, with very hooked bills, and feed on insects and frogs. Gamp- 
sonyx is also Ameriéan ; it is very close to Elanue. Ictinia is asome- 
what stronger form, with the tail emarginate, and decidedly fishing 
propensities, and, like Hialiastur, is said not to refuse carrion or 
garbage. 
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Fam. STRIGIDz. 

Head large, densely feathered; eyes Surrounded with a circle 
of radiating feathers, forming, the facial disk, which is bounded 
in some by a ruff of cloge-set feathers; eyes large, directed 
forwards; bill short, usually covered by recumbent sete; ears 
large feet usually feathered to the toes, outer toe ‘reversible, 
gencrally shorter than the inner one. 

The Owls form a very natural family, any member of which is 
easily recognisable at once by its peculiar external appearance. 
The large héad and eye, the facial disk, the forward setting of 
thé eye, the soft plumage, and the beautifully blended unobtrusive 
colours, atonce distinguish an Ow]. They may be said to approach, 
on the one side, the Harriers, which have large ears, a ruff, and a 
noiseless flight ; and on the other side, have some affinity with the 
Parrots, by means of the remarkable Australian genus Strigops, 
which has the facial disk and lengthened bristles of an Owl; and 
if its plumage were brown and sombre, might, with great ease, 
be overlooked for one. The ears are usually of large size, some- 
times very large, and often furnished with an operculum or lid, 
and’ hence the Owls possess a most delicate perception of hearing, 
whilst their soft downy feathers give to them a light, buoyant, 
and noiseless flight. Many of them possess a large double crest, 
or tuft of lengthened feathers above the eyes, popularly called 
horns or ‘eats, and named by naturalists aigrettes, or ear tufts, or 
frontal tufts. The wing-feathers have the webs with the plumules 
disunited at the tips, and very pliable, causing the outer edge of 
‘the quills to appear serrated, thus allowing a free passage to the 
air, and at the same time the length and proportion of the quills 
enubles them to sustain flight well. The ‘eyes are fixed in the 
orbits in such a way as to look directly forwards, and this gives 
them thatpeculiar stare so familiar to all. They are usually large, 
and their vision is very acute by night; but from the great'size of 
the pupil, which allows so much light to entér the eye, they are 
dazzled in a bright light, and see very badly. , 

The bill is somewhat short, generally well curved and hooked 
at the tip, and the base always concealed by long projecting 
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bristles, which are part of the facial disk; the upper mandible is 

usually entire, and the lower one sometimes notched; the nostrils 
are generally situated in the anterior part of the cere. The feet 

* are well formed for grasping, the outer ,toe being versatile, and 

the claws are generally strong and sharp, and the hind toe 

very short. A 

The skull of the nocturnal Raptores is short, but high vertically, 
and the furrows are very distinct. The bony plates of the eye are 
very strong and thick, extending over a large surface of the eye; 
but Owls’ do not possess the *superciliary ;ridge which forms the 
projecting eyebrow in most of the Falconidr. The external eats 
are furnished with a large crescentic membranous flap or valve. 
The sternum is smaller than in Falconide, short, somewhat 
convex, and the keel less developed; and the posterior margin has 
two fissures or emartinations on each side in most, or one shallow 
cleft ina few. The furcula is thin beneath, and sometimes even 
membranous. The mouth is wide, the esophagus large and without 
any dilatation, the stomach more muscular than in the Falconide ; 
the intestines are long, and there are two enormous c#xca, usually 
dilated at their extremity. Their lungs are4argely developed, as 
are the air cells, and the bones are highly pneumatic, especially 
theybones of the head, which contain large cavities communicating 
with the ears. 

Owls feed either by twilight or during the night, and live on 
small mammalia, especially mice, rats, and shrews, also on birds, 
which they sometimes surprize when sleeping, various reptiles, 
fishes, and insects. The indigestible portion of their food, as 
hair, bones, scales, &c., are formed into pellets in the stomach, 
and disgorged. 

. ‘They are mostly arboreal, some of them roosting in holes* in 
rocks or buildings. . Their eggs, which they lay in holes in trees 
ory buildings, are always white, and of a rounded form. The 
female is a. little larger than the male, but does not otherwise 
differ. Most Owls have loud voices, and their names, in many 
languages, are derived from their. calls, howling, hooting, or 

ing. Many species are looked on with awe and supersti- 
tion by the uneducated in all countries, and their unearthly 
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screeches and hootings, heard during the dead of the night, may 
well excuse some little dread of them among ignorant, uncivilized 
races of mankind. . 

Linnzus knew only twelve species of Owls, which he included 
in one genus. A much larger number of species are now known, 
and they are divided by most ornithologists into several sub-fami- 
lies. In the .following pages I nearly follow the classification 
adopted in Horsfield’s Catalogue. Gray and Blyth do not adopt 
the family A sionina, the members of which are included by Gray 
in the Syrntine, and by Blyth in the Bubonine; and I may remark 
that this uncertainty of their real position, perhaps, points out the 
correctness of assigning to them a distinct family rank, as Vigors 
and Horsfield have done. India possesses representatives of all 
these families. 


= ¢ 
Sub-Fam. STrRIGINZz. 


Head very large,’ disk complete, occupying the whole face; 
ear-conch very larze, ears operculated; wings long; tail short; 
tarsus long, more or less plumed; toes reticulated, with one or two 
scuta at the root of the claws. 

The typical Owls, of which the common Barn Owl of Europe, 
Strix flammea, is the best known example, are birds of moderate 
size, with enormous heads, not furnished with egrets, rather small 
eyes, the irides of which are dark, a complete disk, long wings 
and legs, and a short tail, They are truly nocturnal in their 
habits, and have a most unearthly screech; hence often called 
Screech-owls. We have three representatives of this family in 
India, and others are found all over the world. 


Gen. Strix, Linneus (in part). 


Char.—Bill rather long, straightish at base, curved at the tip, 
somewhat shallow and feeble, with large nasal fosse, and long 
lunated nostrils; operculum somewhat tetragonal; wings reaching 
beyond the end of the tail, which is short, and nearly even, or 
slightly rounded; .2nd quill longest, 1st, nearly equal to it, 3rd, 
only a little shorter ; tarsi long and slender, rather -ecantily 
thered; toes moderate, scutellate above, slender, nails s1 minh: | 
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large, well-curved, middle one pectinated ; outer toe shorter than the 
inner, united to the middle one by a membrane, and reversible. 


60. Strix Javanica, De Wurme. 


Sykes, Cat. |19—JERvoN, Cat. 37—Horsrie.p, Cat. 98—S. 
flammea, apud Biytn, Cat. 171—S. delicatula, GouLn, (fid. 
Kaup,) Karayaand Karail, H., also Burt churi, i. e., the bad bird. 
—Chaao pitta, Tel., and Chaao kuravi, Tam; both meaning death 
bird. 

THE Inpran ScrrECH-OWL. 

Deser.—Above, pale yellow buff, beautifully mottled with light 
gtey, each feather tipped with a white spot, edged darker; quills * 
and tail darker, and somewhat fulvous, with distinct mottled bands, 
and specks between them; disk white, with a patch of rufous at 
the inner corner of the eye; ruff yellow and brown; all beneath, 
including the under wing coverts, white in some, pale yellowish 
buff in others (query in the female?); the feathers of the breast 
and abdomen with small black specks or spots. 

Length 13 to 14 inches ; wing 11; tail 24; tarsus 24 to 23, half 
plumed, the bare portion and toes covered with hair; mid-toe and 
claw 2}; the wings reach 14 inches beyond the tail. 

The Indian Screech-owl is found throughout India and Ceylon,® 
extending through Burmahto Malayana. This species was for 
some time considered the same as the European Barn Owl, but 
differs somewhat by being larger, with more robust feet and toes, 
and in being more spotted beneath. If Gould’s Owl from Austra- 
lia be identical with it, as Kaup asserts, and, as a comparison with 
Gould's figure, Birds Aust. 1 PL. 31, appears to confirm, its range 1s 
then much extended. Sometimes it takes up its quarters in a grove 
of old trees, in the holes of which it roosts during the day ; at other 
times it lives in deserted buidings, tombs, pagodas, mosques, &c., 
and I have often found them in the solitary cells and powder 
Magazines, which are generally situate at a little distance from the 
busy part of a Cantonment. 























* In my account of the diurnal Raptores 1 omitted stating specially which 
Species extended to Ceylon. ThisI shall in future always do, and nt the end of 
the work will supply the omiesion as regards the previously noticed birds. 
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It hunts entirely by night, not coming forth till it is quite dark, 
and lives on rats, mice, shrews, &c. More than-once one has 
flown into the room in which I was sitting with open doors and 
windows, after a rat that had entered. It breeds both in holes in 
trees and buildings. 


The next species has been placed in a separate division, sub- 
gen. Scelostriz, Kaup, Glauz Blyth. It differs by the tarsus 
being very long and even more nude than in the last; and the 
wings also being longer. 


61. Strix candida, Ticke.. 


JeRDON, Ill. Ind. Orn. Pl. 30—S, longimembris, JeRvon, Cat. 
38—Glaux javanica, apud Biytu, Cat. 173. S. Capensis, Horsr., 
Cat. 97. 


Tne Grass Ow. 


Descr.—Above, tawny yellow, the feathers all broadly ended 
with brown, and a white spot at the tip; or brown, with a white 
terminal spot, and yellow at the base; qujlls fulvous yellow, with 
distinct brown bars ; tail pale yellow, with four dark brown bars, 
the terminal one mottled at the ending; disk whitish, or fulvous 
white, with a dark brown spot at the inner angle of the eye; ruff 
dark fulvous; beneath, yellowish white, with small brown specks; 
irides very dark brown; bill horny; legs livid. 

Length 14 inches; wing 14; tail 44; tarsus, 34; mid toe and 
claw, 24. ‘I'arsus and toes with a few scattered bristles, scarcely 
plumed at the knee. The wings reach three inches beyond tail; 
the claws are blunter and less curved than in the last. 

The Grass Owl is found throughout the greater part of India, but 
thiniy scattered, and by no mcans plentiful. I first procured it on 
the grassy side of a hill on the Neilgherries, at about 6000 feet of 
elevation. I afterwards obtained it in the Carnatic, and in Central 
India, and it was procured by Tickell in the same district, ana 
probably occurs also in the N. W. Provinces, for Mr. Phillips 
Pp. Z. S., under the name of Striz } javanica, mentions Pw iit 
Jong grass, and to be found in abundance some ee 
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Tickell, too, mentions its being found throughout Bengal, and the 
Upper Provinces. 

Our species does, indeed, live almost exclusively in long grass 
not frequenting jungles, nor coming near the haunts of man, like the 
last. Itis probably not rare in some localities, for on the occasion 
of the long grass and reeds in the dry bed of a large tank 
near Nellore being fired to drive out some wild pigs, I saw at least 
twenty of these Owls. It in general rises heavily, and flies only a 
short distance, when it drops down suddenly into the grass. Mr. 
Phillips mentions that it may be sometimes put up and chased by 
hawks. I presume he means by trained falcons, for I have heard 
that a favorite quarry for hawking in the Punjab is a grass owl 
which gives en excellent and long chase. It must be remembered, 
however, that Otus brachyotus frequents similar localities, and may 
be the one alluded to rather than this one. 

Kaup gives Strix capensis, Smith, 8. A. Z. Pl. 45 from S. Africa, 
as synonymous with our Indian bird, but on comparing Smith’s 
plate, there appear some differences in color, und the wings and legs 
appear to.be shorter than in the Indian bird. It is probably also 
Horsfield’s S. capensisgfrom a drawing of Buchanan Hamilton's. 


Gen. Puopixus, Is. Geoffroy. 


Char.—W ing rather short, much rounded, reaching to the end of 
tail; Ist quill only equal to the 10th ; tarsus well feathered ; inner 
toe longer than the centre one; outer toe reversible; disk not 
quite so marked above as in Strix, but otherwise similar. 


62. Phodilus badius, Honsr. 
Strix, apud Honsr., L. T. XIII.—Horsr., Zool. Res. Java., Pl. 
36—Biytu, Cat. 169—Horsr., Cat. 96. 
THE Bay ScreEecH-OwL, 
Descr.—Above, bright chestnut, unspotted on the head ; feathers 
of the back and wings with a small black spot, to which is added 
a “oe. shaft; white spots on the scapulara, and greater wing coverts, 


some of the tertiaries; sides of the neck and scapulars exter- 
bright bi t bull with black spots; disk fulvous white, with a dark 
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band half round the eye internally, and a paler fulvous patch 
externally ; beneath, pale fulvous yellow, with minute black spots ; 
tarsus and under tail coverts the same, but unspotted. 

Length, 11 inches; wing 84; tail 3}; tarsus, 2; mid-toe and 
claw 1g. The toes are almost bare; and the wings reach just to the 
end of the tail. 

This peculiarly colored owl has been very rarely found within 
our province, having only been obtained by Mr. Hodeson, in 
Nepal and Sikim. It appears to be more common in Burmah and 
Malayana, especially in the Archipelago. It is said by the natives 
to be on good terms with the tiger. 


Sub-fam. Syanrixz—Hooting Owls. * 


Head not so large as in the last family, and the disk incomplete 
above ; no ear tufts; wings moderate, somewhat rounded; the first 
four or five quills emarginate; tarsus short, stout, well feathered ; 
mid-toe longer than the inner toe; claw dilated internally, as are 
the ,toes also partially; tail slightly lengthened, and rounded or 
graduated. 

The Hooting Owls are birds of rather latge size, with smooth 
rounded heads, dark irides, stout legs and feet, and generally 
udorned with very prettily marked plumage. They are quite 
nocturnal in their habits, and live in woods and groves. The ears 
are moderately large, somewhat lunate or ovoitl, and operculate. 


Gen. Syrnium, Savigny. 


Syn. Ulula, and Aluco, Cuvier, Scotiaptez, Swainson. - 
Char.—Those of the family. This genus has been sub-divided 
into several groups or sub-genera, which, though ngt marked by any 
striking structural differences, are yet sufficiently natural divisionsy 
marked by similarity of color, and some points of structure; and 
I will indicate them here, without, however, adopting them as 
genera. “ 
Sub-gen. Buiaca, Hodgson. 


Bill somewhat elongated, nearly straight at base, or gently slop- 
ing from base, compressed at the tip, prcieonats se 
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oblique, elliptic, and tumid ; first six quills emarginate and serrate ; 


toes feathered. 


63. Syrnium indranee, Syxzs. 


Strix, apud Sykes, Cat. 20—Brytu, Cat. 164—Horsr., Cat. 
101—Gray, Ill. Gen. of Birds, Pl. 14—B. monticola, Jerpon, 


Suppl. Cat. 42 bis. 
THE Brown Woop Owt. 


Descr.—Above, hair brown, darkest on the head snd_ neck, 
the greater coverts, scapulars, and tertiaries, banded with white, the 
outer scapulars being almost white with brown bars; rump and 
upper tail coverts, also faintly barred with fulvous; quills brown, 
barred with pale fulvous on both webs, and with narrow whitish 
bars, and a white tip; disk, black round the eye, with a pale whitish 
upper edge or supercilium, rufous externally ; ruff brown, with some 
white markings; throat below the ruff white; beneath, pale fulvous 
white, narrowly and closcly burred with brown; quills and tail 
beneath dusky brown, with white bars; bill pale greenish ; iri 
deep brown; claws horny reddish. 

Length 19 to 21 inches, wing, 13 to 14; tail 8 to 9; tarsus not 
2}; midtoe and claw, 24; tocs feathered three quarters of their 
length, with strong scuta beyond. The inner claw is the largest, 
the outer one about equal to the hind claw. The wings reach 
nearly to the end of tail. 

A specimen from Goomsoor has the disk mottled white and 
brown, the bristles, pointing to the base of the bill, being grizzled 
black. 

This species, first described by Sykes, has generally been 
considered the same as Hodyson’s Bulaca newarensis from Nepal; 
but it is considerably? smaller, and differs otherwise, as will be 
pomted out wher noticing that bird. 

The Brown Wood Owl is found throughout Southern India, in 
Ceylon, and the Malayan peninsula; but has not yet been procured 
in Burmah. Bt Bee forest only, and is most common at a 

ide levation. Col. Sykes found itin the dense woods of 
-ocured it-first on the Neilgherries, and» afterwards — 
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along the Western gh&ts in the Wynaad and Coorg . It-has also 
been sent from Goomesoor. It is quite nocturual in its habits, and, 
according to Layard, utters the most doleful cries. Specimens 
from Malacca have the disk more rufous than those from 
S. India, but are of the same size, and otherwise not distin- 


guishable, I think. 


64. Syrnium newarense, Hopcson. 


Brytn, Cat. 164 (in part)—Horsr. Cat. 101, (in part)—Newar 
of the Nepalese. 


Tue Nerat Browx Woop OWL. 


Deser.—Upper parts rich brown; the quills and tail feathers 
with bars of whity brown; beneath, pale rusty, with numerous 
narrow brown bands; inner scapulars the same; throat, white. 
Very similar to the last, but much larger and stouter in all its pro- 
portions; the scapulars are Jess banded, and the brown bars on the 
lower surface tend to coalesce und form a pectoral band; the disk 
is black all round the eye, whitish externally, and grizzled on 
the anterior bristles ; the wings are nearly three inches shorter than 
the tail, and the toes are more feathered than in the Iast;. bill, 
grecnish horny; irides dark brown. 

Length 2 feet, wing 18 inches; ext. 50; tail, 93; tarsus 29; 
mid-toe and claw, 33; weight 24fbs. 

The very great difference in size of the Himalayan birds, which 
must weigh fully double the bird from Southern Indiay ‘together 
with the points above noticed, have induced me to consider this 
species as distinct from Jndrant, and though Mr. Blyth, inwhis 
Catalogue, has joined them, yet 1 see that in his prospectus .of 
Indian Ornithology (of which it is to be*regretted»so little was 
published) he says, that he strongly suspects that there. are 
two races of this bird, one of larger size, peculiar to the Himalayas, 
the other alike in Central and Southern India; Ceylon, and the 
Malayan peninsula. or 
” Mr. Hodgson states that they tenant the interior of woods, and 
‘never approach houses, and that they are most common in the 
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centrabrepion of Nepal, «. e. the moderately elevated patts of the 
hills. It extends to the North-western Himalayas. ' 


The sub-gen. C1ccaBa, Kaup, has the ear orifice smaller; bill 
more feeble; wings not so strongly emarginate ; toes longer, less 
plumed. 


65. Syrnium sinense, Latn. 


Strix, apud Laraam—BtytTn, Cat. 165—Horsr., Cat. 100— 
JERDON, Cat. 42—Gray and Hargpw,, Ill. Ind. Zool. I. Pl. 21— 
S. orientalis, Shaw. 


THe MotTtLep Woop OwLt. 


Descr.—General plumage above, rich tawny yellow, the feathers 
of the head and nape spotted with black and white, each plume 
having a blackish tip, and crossed by an interrupted white band; 
feathers of the back, scapulars, wing coverts, and upper tail 
coverts, beautifully mottled and speckled with dusky and white; 
quills tawny at their base, dusky at the tip, with pale mottled 
bands externally ; inner webs tawny with brown bands; tail much 
the same, the mottled bars on both webs of the centre tail feathers, 
on the outer web and tip only of the others; disk mottled white, 
brown, and fulvous; the ruff dark brown; beneath, the chin 
whitish, the rest of the body beautifully banded white and brown, 
each feather being white, with numerous narrow bars of brown; 
tarsal feathers the same ; the toes clad nearly to the end. Some 
specimens are much tinted with fulvous beneath. 

Bill, black ; eyelids, orange ; irides, dark brown; claws, dusky; 
soles of the feet, yellowish. Length, 18 to 19 inches; wing, 14} 
to 15; tail, 8; tarsus 2}; mid-toe 24. The wings reach just 
to the end of the tail. 

Thisevery beautifully plumaged Owl is found throughout the 
greater part of India, but has not yet been found in Ceylon or 
Burmah ; nor are we aware of its extending to China, as its name 
implies, It is only found in well-wooded districts atmo great 
elevation... _Iyhave »found! it» most numerous in the Carnatic, and 
in’ parts of Mysore, frequenting groves of trees and avenues, rare 
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in Central India, and the forests of Malabar, and not found in 
Lower Bengal. It has a loud, harsh, dissonant hoot. Its plumage 
is very beautiful, but it is surpassed by that of its near affine, 
S. seluputo, of Burmah and Malayana. Another allied species is 
S. leptogrammica, Tem., from Borneo. 

The sub-gen. Syzntum, Kaup, has the bill, feeble; ear orifice 
middling; opercule large; toes thickly feathered, short; wings 
rather short. 


66. Syrnium nivicolum, Hopcson. 
J. A. S. XIV., 185, Bryrs, Cat. 168—Horsr., Cat. 103— 
Kashiop takpum, Lepch—Uko, Bhot. 
Tug HimaLtayan Woop Ow1.. 


Descr.—Above, mottled dark brown and fulvous, and in parts 
mottled with white ; 2 white band on the outer side of the scapulars, 
and some of the greater wing coverts also white spotted ; quills 
brown, with whitish interrupted bands; tail brown, with eight or nine 
light brown bands, marbled towards the tip; sides of the neck, 
and eyebrows also, with a good deal of white; chin whitish; 
disk greyish, mottled brown, and dark round the eye; ruff with 
some brown markings; lower parts beautifully mottled with 
brown, white, and fulvous bars and lines; tarsal feathers narrowly 
barred brown, and the toes feathered nearly to the tips. Some 
young birds are very rufous, mottled brown and rufous, with 
the bars on the wings pale fulvous, and those on the tail mottled 
fulvous; disk rufous brown, whitish above the eye, and grizzled 

“in front. 

Length, 16 to 17 inches; wing, 11 to 124; tail, 7 to 7}; tarsus, 
2; mid-toe and claw, 2. The wings do not reach to the end of tail 
by about 14 inches. 

This Wood Owl from the Himalayas is very closely allied to the 
S. aluco of Europe, but has been placed as distinct by most 
ornithologists. It differs in being slightly larger, generally of 
darker hue, and the cross-bands more marked. In the European 
species the female is said aenlin to be much more rufous’ than 


themale. . emt 4 ° _* 
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The Himalayan» Wood Owl has only been found imithe higher 
regions of the Himalayas, not descending below 7,000: feet; 
and found, according to Hodgson, up to the snowy region. Its 
congener in Europe, S. aluco, resides in thick woods, nestles m 
holes of trees, and is celebrated for its loud, hooting calls. 

To this subfamily belong S. cinerea of Europe, S. nebulosa of 
North-America, and S. uralense of Pallas, from Northern Europe 
and Asia, forming the genus tyne of Blyth; and there are others 
from Africa and America. 


Sub-fam. Asionin&, Vigors. 

Syn. Otine, apud Gray. 

Head large, with two aigrettes, or plumes of lengthened 
feathers, on each side of the forchead; orifice of the ears large, 
lunate, operculate; wings long, second quill longest, and third 
quill sub-equal to it; tail modcrate, or longish, nearly even; 
facial disk nearly perfect; bill short, strong, curved from the base; 
upper mandible sometimes festooned, well protected by bristles; 
tarsus stout, moderate, or short, feathered, as are the tocs as fur as 
the scales in front of the nails, which are sub-equal. 

This family chiefly differs from the last in the horns or tufts of 
erectile feathers on the forehead, the longer wings, and the very 
much larger ear, which is enormous and unsymmetric in some 
species; they are mostly nocturnal in their habits; are of moderate 
size; and their irides are yellow. 


Gen. Orus, Cuvier. 


Syn. Asio, Strickland and Blyth. Brachyotus, Gould. 
Char.—Same as those of the sub-family. 


67. Otus vulgaris, Fremine. 
Horsr., Cat. 93—Asio otus, apud Birt, Cat. 145—Gounp, 
Birds of Europe, PL 39. , 
Tue. Lona-EaRED OWL. — 
damnasetteore the forehead finely mottled dusky:anditawny ; 
the ear tufts about 1} inches long, deep brown, edged with tawny ; 
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the disk pale tawny, with a narrow black stripe along the inner 
side of the eye; the ruff blackish; the head and neck and. breast 
dark brown, the feathers edged tawny yellow, broadly so on 
the neck and upper part of the breast; rest of the plumage above 
brown, mottled whitish, the feathers tawny at the base; the quills 
tawny, with a few dark brown bars changing to mottled fulvous 
white, and dusky towards the tip; tail pale tawny, with brown 
bands, mottled at the tip; beneath, from the breast, tawny with 
dark brown dashes, and a few cross stripes; vent, and under tail 
fverts, and tarsal feathers, unmarked. 

Length of one 14 inches; wing, 114; tail, 6; tars., 18 to 14; 
the closed wings are longer than the tail. 

The Long-eared Owl of Europe has only been found in the 
Himalayas from Nepal to Cashmere, and but rarely ; more 
common perhaps towards Afghanistan. In Europe it chiefly 
frequents fir woods, and generally breeds, it is said, in old nests 
of other birds. It feeds on mice, moles, and beetles. 

The sub-gen. Brachyotus, Gould and Kaup, has the ear tufts 
small. 


68. Otus brachyotus, Guev. 


Strix, apud GmeLin—Honrsr., Cat. 94—JERDON, Cat. 39— 
Asio, apud Biytu, Cat. 146—Brachyotus palustris, GouLp, Birds 
of Europe, pl. 40—Chota Ghughu, Hind.—Chinna gudla guba, Tel. 


THE SHORT-EARED OWL. 


Descr.—Above, head and neck brown, the feathers broadly 
margined with pale tawny; wings and back the same, but more 
tawny on the scapulars and back, and the brown more irregular, 
tending to become narrow in parts, and to extend into bars in 
other parts; quills deep tawny, with broad brown bars; tail light 
fulvous, also brown banded, and light tipped; the disk pale fulvoug, 
much streaked blackish; the ruff mottled tawny and brown; 
beneath, pale fulvous, with narrow long stripes, wide on the throat 
and breast; the under tail coverts, and the tarsal plumes, un- 
spotted... Bill, blackish; irides, yellow. —* wy. 
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Length, 14 to 15 inches; wing, 13; tail 5 ;.tarsus,.1} ; the closed 
wings exceed the tail. 

The Short-eared Owl is found, with ete any variation, over 
all the Old World, and great part of North America. In India 
it is almost exclusively found in long grass, and in beating for 
florikin many are always flushed; one now and then paying the 
penalty of keeping company with such a game bird by falling to 
the gun of some tyro. It is migratory in India, coming in at the 
beginning of the cold weather, and leaving about March. It 
hunts chiefly by night, though it flies well by day; and it is 
probably the Owl that is not unfrequently hawked at by fal- 
coners in the North West, as mentioned under the heud of Strix 
candida, p. 119. It is said to breed on the ground. Its voice is 
a double or treble hoot, not unlike, says Pallas, the call of 
the Hoopoe. Several allied species of Otus are found in America, 
and one or two in Africa. 


Sub-fam. Buponine, Vigors. 


Head moderate, furnished with two long ear tufts on the forehead ; 
orifice of the ears rather small, or moderate, without an operculum; 
wings moderate, or longish; tarsus stout, usually feathered; toes 
and nails strong. 

This family includes the great horned owls, or Eagle owls, and 
also the small Scops owls. The bill is usually strong, and the legs 
and feet thick and powerful, with large talons. Some of them are 
partially diurnal i in their habits, and most of them have yellow 
irides. 

Gen. Urrva, Hodgsen. 

Syn. Bubo, Auct. Ascalaphia, Is. Geoffr.? 

Char,—Bill slightly lengthened, scarcely arched from the base, 
compressed, strong, black; nostrils'ovoid, transverse ; wings long, 
3rd quill longest, and 4th quill sub-equal to it; tail rather long, 
nearly even; tarsi and toes feathered ; tarsus moderate, moderately 
strong ; toes strong, and the ciaws sub-equal. 

This'genus isusually joined to thenext, and both are placed under 
Bubo, but erronecusly so, im my opinion, and | have adopted 
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Hodgson’s characters with some slight alterations... Kaup. allots 
Hodgson’s genus Urrua to the next two birds, viz.,.70 and 71, butB. 
bengalensis was the type of this genus, whilst HHuhuahad Nepalensis 
for its type. Kaup, keep Budo for the present bird, as well .as 
for the great horned Owl of Europe, in which Ihave not followed 
him, but adopt Urrua. In this, 1 think, 1 am confirmed, by finding 
that Bubo uscalaphus, so close to our species, is made into a distinct 
genus, Ascalapiia, Is Geoffr., adopted by Bonaparte, which, if 
identical, has the priority. It is a much less powerful..and 
less rapacious bird than either of the two next, is more diumal 
in its habits, and has orange yellow irides. In this point, indeed, 
it agrees with Bubo maximus, which, however, is a much larger 
and more robust form, and has a comparatively shorter and stouter 
dgpeus and toes; the bill, too, is shorter and stronger, and its. ears 
are much smaller thanin Wrrua. Its style of coloring, however, 
is much that of our Bengalensis. 


69. Urrua Bengalensis, FrayxKuiy. 

Otue, apud Frankuin, P. Z. S. 1831—SyxKes, Cat. 18— 
Gov xp, Cent. Him. Birds, Pl. 3—Byyru, Cat. 143—Horsr., 
Cat. 88—Jrnpon, Cat. 43—U. Cavearia, Hopeson—Ghughu, 
H.—Gubar, Mahr.—Hokra Chil, in the Doon—Yerra gudla 
guba, Tel.—Hotang, Tem. 

Tue Rock HORNED OWL. 


Descr.—Above, head and neck bright tawny yellow; the 
feathers with long and wide streaks of rich dark brown; forehead 
nearly brown black, with a few narrow pale markings; aigrettes 
deep brown, edged fulvous; rest of the upper plumage rich deep 
brown, mottled and barred with fulvous, pale and whitish on the 
wing coverts and tertiaries; quills rich deep tawny, with brown 
bare, dusky at the tip; tail tawny, with brown bars and mottlings, 
centre feathers brown, with pale mottled bars; beneath, whitish 
on the throat, the rest pal fulvous, the feathers broadly dashed 
on the breast with dark brown, and on the abdomen, flanks, and 
thigh feathers (externally,) both streaked and cross-banded ;" vent 
and tarsal feathers pale fulvous, unmarked, or only slightly barred; 
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under tail-coverts faintly cross-barred with light brown; “disk 
whitish ; eyebrows black ; ruff dark blackish, edged fulvous. 

Length, 22 inches; wing, 16; tail, 9; tarsus, nearly 3; mid-toe 
and claw, 23; Dill, not 2; height, 1. The wings reach to the end 
of the tail; the tertials are only two inches shorter; the inner claw 
is about equal to the middle one. 

This species is exceedingly similar to B. ascalaphus of North- 
East Africa, an accidental visitant to Europe ; and it has lately been 
asserted that it is perhaps identical with that species, but Kaup, 
Bonaparte, and others, keep it distinct. 

The Rock Horned Owl is found throughout India and Ceylon, 
extending into Affghanistan. It prefers rocky hills, and ravines 
in open country, and is rare on the Malabar coast, and in Lower 
Bengal below the tideway. It is often found in holes in the trap 
hills of the Decvan and other parts; hence the name given by 
Hodgson: also not unfrequently in old buildings, fort walls, &e. 
Ihave killed it on the Neilgherrics in dense woods, but it is 
not 80 common there as the bare-legged horned Owls. There is 
not a rocky hill in the Carnatic, nor a ravine in the Deccan, where 
this Owl may not be seen @eated on the summit of a rock, or a 
ledge, till long after sunrise, and looming large against the clear sky, 
looking more like a quadruped than a bird. River banks, when 
partially clad with brushwood, are also favorite haunts. It hunts 
of course chiefly at night, and destroys large quantities of rats, 
also, occasionally, birds, lizards, snakes, crabs, and large insects. 
Where rocky or broken ground does not occur, it betakes itself to 
dense groves and gardens. 

I have found its nest on a well-shaded ledge on the south side 
ofa ravine, where the light of the sun could not penetrate at that 
season, @iz., March. It lays two or three white eggs. Hodgson 
says always two, and that it breeds in a hole or burrow, on a bank- 
side. The cry of this Owl is a loud solemn hoot, likened, by 
a writer in the India Sporting Review for 184%, to durgoon, 
durgoon. 

The same writer says that it bites off the head of large birds, 
and eats them gradually from the neck to the tail; small birds it 
eats whole, first biting the tail-feathers off. I had a pair of this 

534 
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kind alive in my possession for many morths. Their usual ery 
was along clear hoot, but occasionally, at night, I heard them 
utter a low indistinct strangling sort of cry. When alarmed they 
would hiss and snap with their bills, and if a dog approached them 
they would lower the head almost to the ground, erecting all 
the feathers of the body, and spreading out their wings to their 
full extent. These, from the stooping position of the bird, were 
nearly vertical, their upper edge almost touching the ground, and, 
from their extent, the bird presented » most formidable front to an 
*Gntruder. 


70. Urrua Coromanda, Latuam. 


Strix, apud Larnam.—U. umbrata, Biytu, Cat. 144—Horsr., 
Cat. 89.—Gray and Harpw., III! Ind. Zool., 1. Pl, 20—Jangli 
Ghughu, H.; Nella gudla guba, Tel. 

THE Dusky Hornep-Ow .. 


Deecr.—Plumage above dull sepia-brown, much freckled, especi- 
ally on the head and hind-neck, which have anarrow dark streak on 
the centre of each feather; ear-tufts chiefly dark brown; outer 
scapulars with light spots in the centre webs ; wings pale, or some- 
what ashy brown, with dark bands; tail with three distinct broad 
brown bands, on a pale mottled fulvous-brown ground; beneath, 
pale earthy-brown, with a narrow dark brown streak on the centre 
of each feather. 

Bill, horny-yellowish; irides, orange-yellow. Length, 24 inches; 
wing, 16; tail, 9; bill at gape, nearly 2; tarsus, 2. 

This sombre-plumaged Owl has much of the general form of Ben- 
galensis, and the orifice of the ear is about the same size as in that 
bird, but the talons are more unequal, and sharper, and the outer 
toe is equal to the inner toe, which is a rare structure in 
this family* 

There is little doubt that this is the coromanda of Latham; but the 
figure in Gray and Hardwicke’s Lllustrations isso unlike nature, 
that it was not at first recognised to be the same bird. 

The dusky horned-Owl is found throughout the greater part.of 
India, having been obtained in lower Bengaljwhere not very rare,in 
the Carnatic in the more wooded parts, and near hills, and in the 
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lower Himalayas. It frequents thick groves and forest jungle, and 
is said to ill fish; but it may have been mistaken for Ketupa 
Ceylonensis, which it resembles much in the style of its markings, 
though of greatly duller tints. 

Gen. Hunvua, Hodgson. 


Syn. Urrua apud Kaup; Bubo, auct. 

Char.—Bill long, straight, suddenly hooked, very strong, 
and deep, festooned on the upper mandible, with the tomie 
scarpt and trenchant; nares ovoid, transverse, partially exposed } 
large ear-tufts; ear-orifice rather small; disk small and imperfect ; 
wings rather long, nearly reaching to the end of the tail ; 4th and 
5th quills sub-equal and longest, the first six closely emarginate on 
the inner web ; tail moderate, even; tarsus short, very stout, densely 
feathered ; toes short, very strong, partially denuded next the claws, 
and scaled, rough with bristly feathers, very unequal; inner toe 
equul to, or longer than, the mid toc ; outer toe very short} not ver- 
satile, but antagonising ; talons very large, acute, very unequal ; the 
inner fore-claw immense; the hind toe and claw about equal to the 
outer one. 

These are birds of large size, very powerful make, and rapacious 
habits; their bill is aquiline, and they constitute a well-marked 
genus, very distinct from any of the others of this sub-family ; 
their irides are dark. 


71. Huhua Nipalensis, Hopcson. 


J. A.S. IV, 362; As. Res. XIX. 172—H. pectoralis, Jerpon, 
Cat. 44, with figure? Bubo orientalis, apud Biytx, Cat. 140— 
Horsr., Cat. 86.—Huhu and Huhu Chil, in Nepal ; Uman, Mal. 


Tae Forest EaGur-Ow.. 


Deser.—Above dark brown, the feathers barred ang edged with 
pale tawny, the yellow predominatingson the back, and back of neck ; 
ear-tufts dark brown on the outer web,#with pale bars, fulvous on 
the ae web, with dark bars; disk brownish-white, edged brown 
over the base of bill und eye; quills brown, barred, and clouded 
with whitish-tawny ; tail the same; outer edge of scapularies pale 
yellow, with brown bars; beneath, the chin white, and the rest of 
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the lower parts, with the flanks, pale fulvous-white, the feathers 
barred with broadish cordate spots of brown, in sgme tendin 
to coalesce, and form a pectoral band; tarsal feathers spotted: 
brown. 

Bill horny-yellow, irides brown ; claws dirty yellow. The wings 
reach to about 14 inches from the end of the tail. ; 

Length 22 to 23 inches ; wing, 164; tail, 8}; tarsus, 2; mid-toe 
and claw, 3; inner do, 32; bill at gape, 2}; height, 1}. 

Hodgson assigns greater dimensions to this bird, viz. 28 to 30 
inches, extent 54 feet; but 2 specimen from Nepal corresponds 
very cluscly in measurement with my Malabar one. Hodgson 
furthe: gives the tarsus 3 inches, and the inner talon along the 





curve, 24. 

It is doubtful if the Nepal bird be the same as the Malayan one, 
figured by Temminck ; and ulso whether the one I obtained from 
Southern, India be the same as cither: but materials are wanting to 
form a just conclusion. Blyth and Horsfield joi both to the Striz 
orientalis, Yorsficld, strepitans, Temm. PL Col. 174 ; but Bonaparte, 
whilst joining Hodgson’s bird to Horsfield’s, keeps mine as doubtfully 
distinct. Kuup separates the Nepal bird from the Malayan one, and 
in this I have followed him, without however having had oppor- 
tunities of full comparison. For the same reason I have also 
united the race from Southern India though with doubt;* amd 
considering the great similarity of allied species in this family, 
which are recognized as distinct, I think we may conclude that 
there are two, if not three, allied races or species of this form 
in India (including Burmah) and Malayana. 

Hodgson got his Owl in Nepal from the central region chiefly ; 
and it is probably found through a considerable part of the Hima- 
layas, at no great elevation however. I obtained my pectoralis in 
high forest im Malabar, where it is not very common, and is said to 
kill hares, various birds, cats, rats, and also fish. In this my informant 
may have been in error, perhaps confounding it with Ketupa, which 
is a well-known fisher. It has a low deep and yi? 








= 


* Mr. Blyth mentions that in Cassin’ list of Strigid®, H. cies is kept dis- 
tinct from orientalis, ~-oS 
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moaning hoot. I had a specimen alive at Tellicherry, but it was 
unfortunately, killed by.a toddy cat ( Paradoxurus). 

. Hodgson asserts that the Nepal Owl preys on pheasants, hares, 
Nis. snakes, and sometimes on the fawns of the Ratwa and 
Ghoral, and tha, it is subdiurnal in the depths of the forests. If 
‘60, it is an exception to the general rule of Owls with dark 
irides being strictly nocturnal. 


Gen. Ketupa, Lesson. 

Syn. Cultrunguis, Hodgson. 

Char.—Bill large, strong, deep, moderately long, straight at 
base, gradually curving beyond the cere, moderately compressed 
and hooked; nares elliptic, partially exposed; large ecar-tufts; disk 
indistinct; ears moderate; wings rather short, reaching not quite 
to end of tail; 4th quill longest; tail moderate; tarsus rather long, 
or moderate, stout, naked, reticulate; toes naked, fincly reticulate, 
with three or four scales at the base of the nails, moderately long, 
nervous, compressed ; the hind toe rather large; soles of the feet 
aculeate; talons subequal, compressed, cultrated below, (except 
the middle one) sharp; inner claw the largest. 

This genus is peculiar to India and Malayana. They are birds of 
large size with large horns, yellow irides, and inhabit woods and 
groves, issuing from the forests at dusk to feed on th crabs, and 
aquatic animals chiefly. 


72. Ketupa Ceylonensis, Guz. 


Strix, apud GmELiN—Buytu, Cat. 150-——-Horsr., Cat. 92.— 
Strix Leschenaultii, Temminck, Pl. Col. 20—Ket. Leschenaultii, 
SYKEs, Cat. 21.—Cultrunguis apud JERDON, Cat. 45—S, Hardwickii, 
Gray and Harpw., Ill. Ind Zool, 2 pl.” 31.—S. dumeticola, 
TrokEL1—Cultrunguis nigripes, Hopason, J. A. S.,.V. 364— 
Amrat ka ghughu, sometimes Ulu, H.—Utum, Beng. 

THe Brown Fisu Owt. 

Descr.—Plumage above, vinaceous-rusty, the feathers of the 
head and neck, with the ear-tufts, streaked longitudinally with 
dark brown; the back and wing coverts mottled brown and 
fulvous, each feather being pale brown with a dark brown stripe, 
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with interrupted pale fulvous and clouded bars; the quills brown, 
with pale bands, pure fulvous, or creamy-yellow, on the outer web, 
pale mottled whitish on the inner web; tail brown, with three or 
four pale fulvous bands, and tipped with the same; disk rusty, with 
dark brown stripes, the anterior bristles grizzled white and black ; 
chin and throat white, partly brown-streaked; the rest of the plu- 
mage beneath vinaceous-rusty, each feather with a narrow longitudi- 
nal stripe of rich brown, and numerously cross-barred with faint 
pale brown wavy bars. 

Irides, golden or orange yellow; eyelids, purplish-brown; bill, 
pale horny-yellow ; legs and feet dusky-yellow. 

Length, 21 to 23 inches; wing, 16}; tail, 8; extent, 40 to 45 
inches; weight, 3} Ibs. The wings reach nearly to the end of the 
tail; the inter toc is a little shorter than the mid-toe, but stouter, and 
its claw larger, equal in length to the toe ; the outer toe is sensibly 
smaller than the inner one, the claws not so much curved as in the 
next species. 

I do not understand how Hodgson named this nigvipes, stating 
that the tarsi and fect are purpurescent-dusky; for I have always 
found them dingy yellow: it may be not so bright as in the next 
species. 

The Brown Fish-Owl is found throughout India and Ceylon, 
extending into Burmah, and perhaps to China (vide Swinhoe, Ornith. 
of Hongkong), but not to Malayana. It frequents both 
forests, and groves and gardens in well-wooded districts, and is 
found to a considerable elevation, it being not rare at Ootacamund 
on the Neilgherries. 

It roosts during the day in the densest part of the jungle, coming 
forth to feed shortly after sunset, and generally making its way, to 
the nearest water, be it a tank, brook, or river. Here it may be 
seen seated’on some overhanging rock, or bare tree, occasionally 
uttering its loud dismal cry, which Tickell well likens to haw, haw, 
haw, ho, calling it a repulsive laugh. It feeds much on fish, as was 
first pointed out by Hodgson, and more particularly, I found, on 
crabs. Layard says that he has kept this bird alive, and that it fed 


greedily on fish. The natives assert that it will kill cats. It is id 


to breed in holes of trees or in rocks, and to lay two white eggs. 
“ 
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73. Ketupa flavipes, Hopeson. 
J.A.S., V, 364, with figure. Biytn, Cat. 149—Horsr., Cat. 91. 


Tue Tawny Fisu-Ow.. 


Descr.—General color rich tawny; the feathers of the head, 
with the’ ear-tufts, and neck, with dark brown streaks, narrow at the 
base and widening at the tip; the hind-neck, back, and wing- 
coverts are chiefly dark brown, with two large fulvous spots on 
each side of the web, passing into bars on the tertiaries and larger 
coverts, and giving altogether a rich mottled brown and fulvous 
aspect; the disk tawny ; anterior bristles white, as is the ruff on the 
sides, but tipped with tawny; base of bill, and over the eye, also 
white; beneath, the chin and throat white, the rest of the plumage 
tawny, with broad oval longitudinal dashes of dark brown, narrowing 
on the vent and under tail-coverts; quills brown, with rich tawny 
interrupted bands; tail the same. 

Length, 24 inches; wing, 19; tail, 9; tarse, 3: weight, 3$lbs. 

The wings*are shorter than the tail. The toes are much larger 
and stouter than in KA. ceylonensis, and the claws are sub-equal, 
the outer one being more curved than the others. 

This fine Fish-Owl is confined, as far as we know accurately, to the 
Himalayas. Horsfield, indeed, in his Catalogue, implies that it also 
inhabits Siam ; but he does not possess a specimen from that country, 
and he probably introduces it on the faith of some native drawing, 
Hodgson states that it is common in Nepal up to a considerable 
elevation; that it flies well by day, and is constantly found on the 
banks of rivers. He found the stomach filled with fish, and says 
that they also prey oncrabs. They breed in February and March. 

The ordinary species of Malayana, K. javanensis, Lesson, (Strix 
Ketupa, Horsfield,) extends northward to A'vakan, where found 
together with K. ceylonensis. 

Other forms of Eagle-Owls are Lophostriz, founded on the 
S. cristata of Daudin, sometimes referred to the Scops group, 
and Pseudoptynz, Kaup, the type of which is Syrninm Philippense 
of Gray. Kaup says it ia like Ketupa, but the tarsi feathered, 
and the ear-tufts barely perceptible. Myctea nivea, the great snowy 
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Owl of the Northern regions, usually referred to the Surnitaa, is, | 
think with Blyth, more allied to these Eagle-Owls and not very 
distinct from uhua. It has small ear-tufts. 


Gen. Epuiaures, Keys. and Blas. 
Syn. Scops, Sav. 


Char.—Of small size; head rather large, large ear-tufts, orifice 
of cars modcrate, bill moderate, lateral margin somewhat curved ; 
nostrils round on margin of the cere; disk imperfect; wings long 
and pointed, 3rd and 4th quills longest; tail rather short, even, 
or slightly rounded ; tarsus moderate, feathered; toes naked and 
scaled, inner toe nearly equal to the middle toe; claws, moderate. 

These are very small Owls of pretty and delicate plumage, the 
irides usually yellow ; they are quite nocturnal in their habits, and 
feed chiefly on insects. Though so much’ smaller, they are not 
very distantly related to Ketupa. They have generally been 
called Scops, but Kphialtes of Keyserling and Blasius has the 
priority. It is, however, not adopted by Gray, who, gp his last list 


of genera, leaves the genus nameless. They are chiefly found in | 


the warmer countries of both the new and the old world. 





Kaup sub-divides them into several sub-genera. His sub-gen. 
Scops has the Ist quill emarginated, 2nd and 3rd very slightly so. 


74. Ephialtes pennatus, Hopes. 


Scops, apud Huvason, J. A. S. VI. 369—S. Aldrovandi, apud | 
BuiytH, Cat. 147—JERDON, 2nd Suppl. Cat. 43 bis—S. zorca, apud 
Bon.—Scops sunia, Tiopeson, As. Res. XIX. 175—Juxpon, Il. 
Ind. Orn, PI. 41—S. Malayanus, Hay? E. spilocephalus, Buyta, 
J. A. S. XV. 8—Choghad husial, and Sunya kusial in Nepal— 
Chitta guba, and Y¢era chitia guba, Tel. 





THe Inpran Scors-Ow.. 


Descr.— Above, ashy-grey, more or less tinged with rufous or ru- 
fous-prey, the feathers dark-shafted, finely mottled with brown, and 
with a white subterminal spot; wings more rufescent, and without 
the white spots, except on the outer puscalars, as usual, and on ] 
some of the greater coverts; quills rufescent, with darkish doub 
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bars, the interval between the bars dusky or mottled, and the 
light spaces, or ground colour, on some of the outer primafies, 
rusty white in some specimens ; or it may be said that the quills are 
dusky rufescent, mottled with pale bands; the tail rufescent, with dou- 
ble bars, in some mottled almost throughout; beneath, the feathers 
streaked dark brown, and banded with white, and mottled rufous grey 
and brown, mostly grey on the upper part, and white on the lower part 
of the abdomen; tarsal feathers barred and mottled; disk ashy 
white, with a few darker specks, and the shafts of the frontal bristles 
white; ruff marked with dark brown and rufous. 

In the rufous phase the upper parts are uniform bright golden 
chestnut red, with black shafts, inconspicuous on the back, more 
distinct on the forehead, ear plumes, and shoulders of the wings; 
outer edge of scapulars whitish; disk rufous, with some of the 
feathers white-shafted; ruff deep brown, with the outer feathers 
black tipped, or black; beneath, deeply tinged with the huo of the 
back, but with more or less white on the belly, and under tuil 
coverts; the breast and sides of the belly with brownish central black 
streaks, the latter with transverse pencillings; four faint bars on the 
inner webs of the tail feathers, and the primarics also indistinctly 
barred with dusky or mottled brown. The young bird has all the 
feathers duller red, more black shafted, and there is much white 
on the lower surface, and the disk has a good deal of white; the 
scapulars are white externally with black tips; and the bars 
on® the quills and tail feathers are more diStinct, brown and 
mottled. 

Bill dusky greenish ; iris pale golden yellow; feet fleshy grey. 

Length, 74 to 8 inches; extent, 18 to 19; wing, 5 to 6; tail, 24 
to3; weight, 24 to 3 oz. 

This little Owl was first considered distincf from its Eurdpean 
representative, S. -orea, and named pennatus by Hodgson. It 
has“ been considered identical by some, and.is so put in Blyth’s 
and Horsfield’s Catalogues. Kaup, however, keeps it distinct 
from the European one, he al] ornithologists agree in distin- 
ng sunia, which is” only found in the. same. localisies 
y one, and must be considered a phase of plumage of. 
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that bird. Indian specimens, even in the grey plumage, can 
generally be distinguished from European ones, though it is diff- 
cult to describe in words in what the ‘difference exists. Two 
European ‘specimens of S. zorca in the Museum As. Soc., Cal- 
cutta, differ from Indian specimens of pennatus in the, upper 
plumage being more conspicuously streaked, in the bands on the 
quills being lighter, and in the pale ground colour being wider and 
more mottled. They are also decidedly larger, the wing being 
above 6 inches. Blyth’s type specimen of E. spilocephalus, has the 
head with larger spots, and the plumage generally somewhat darker. 
The quill feathers appear to'be more decidedly emarginate in 
pennatus, than in zorca. 
The Indian Scops Owl is fougd occasionally throughout all India 
* and Ceylon, in forests and well-wooded districts, but is not very 
common. The first specimen 1 ever procured was found dead 
outside my house af Madras, and had probably been killed by the 
crows, as it was in good case, and very little injured. I) have 
obtained it both from the Eastern and Western ghats, but not from 
Central India. It is also found in the Himalayas, and extends into 
Burmah, Malayana, and China. It has a low mild hoot, which is 
often heard soon after dark. All I have examined had eaten 
insects. It breeds, according to Hutton, in hollow trees, laying 
three pure white eggs on the rotten wood, in March, 



















The Sub-gen. Aegascops, Kaup, has the first four quills distinctly 
emarginatc, Ist quill equal to the 7th or so. They are larger 
birds than the last, and are chiefly from America. \' 


75. Ephialtes lempigi, Horsr. — v5 A ; 


Strix, apud HorsrieLp—Horsr., Cat. 83—BLYTH, Cat. 18 

_ Scops javanicus, Lesson, and Jerpon, Cat. 43—S. mal: abatieus 
JERDON, 2nd Suppl. Cat. 43—S. noctula, Tem. Pl. Col. 99-—f 
lettia, Ifopeson, As. R. XIX. 176—S. griseus, Jer ON, 

_ Suppl. Cat. 43 ter.—S. lettioides, JeRvox, apud BLYTH, J 
Xi. 1821 harkavi choghad, H. —Latlya kusyal, i 
ae Tel. —Kashyo takpum, Le Tingk 
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’ Tae Lance Scors Owt. 


Deser.—There are two or three phases of plumage, as well as.of 
size, of this bird, and I am in some doubts if they all belong to the 
same species. The greyer plumaged ones have usuallydark irides, 
whilst the rufous ones, which I have only obtained from Malubar, 
have yellow eyes; but in deference to our reccived Catalogues, 
I shall place them together and describe cach. 

First the one described by Hodgson as Scops lettia. This one 
apparently is put down in Bonaparte’s Synopsis as Eph. sagittatus, 
Cassin,* gymnopodus, Gray, (omitting the synonym of S. bakhamona 
from Tennant, which is more likely S. pennatus). Bonaparte gives the 
wings 7incheslong. Above, pale tawny brown, striped, blotched and 
vermiculated with black ; beneath rufous grey, or rufescent whitish, 
with transverse pencillings of blackish ; quills, and tail feathers, with 
from six to eight dark mottled bars on a tawny bull ground; disk 
hoary grey, inclining to buff in some, with brownish marks; 
car-tufts variegated, black and reddish grey; tarsal feathers, 
barred brown. Bill greenish or bluish horny; irides dark brown, 
said to be yellow in the young; fect fleshy grey. 

Length, 10 inches ; wing, 73; extent, 24; tail, 34; tarsus, 14. 

Next my S. griseus, lettioides apud Blyth. Differs from the last 
by its smaller size, and uniformly more’ grey or cinercous,plu- 
mage, and the tarsal feathers are whitish grey or creamy white, not 
barred: “Its cast of plumage is light cinereous grey, more or legs 
tinted in parts with pale fulvous, and mottled, marbled, and 
streaked, with various shades of brown; under plumage very. light, 
with dark shafts and pencillings. Length, 9) inches; wing, 5} 
to 6 invhes; tail, 3; irides, dark. 1 have obtained this variety 
from x forests of the Kastern ghats only. 
= “the Malabar, or rufous variety. ‘This differs [tom both the 
ata m the prevalent tone of plumage being more or less ferru~ 
ginou or rufous. Above, brown, varied with ferruginous and _ 
eath; ferruginous, finely vermiculated with brown, and 
ckish  « ; quills with well-defined buff bars. Length, 8} to 

1 a ee ww 
‘fig re however mote resembles S. rupfescens, and Gray's 8. Gymacyo + 
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9; wing, 6; tail, 23; irides, yellow(in those Phave seen fresh), 
This is from the forests of the Malabar Coast and Lower Bengal, 
extending into Ceylon, Arrakan, ‘Tenasserim, and Malayana. | 

Kaup ia his, late Synopsis only gives lempigi, but says that the 

Indian species are so intimately connected that it is very difficult 
to make out their differences. ; 
* If it be conceded that the above are only phases of plumage and 
size of the same bird, it may be said to have a tolerably wide 
distribution, being found throfighout the whole of India, Ceylon, 
Burmeh, and Malayana, and China also. The largest specimens 
are from the Himalayas; and in Malabar, and more particularly 
in Malayana, they are alyvays more or less rufous, and smaller. 

This Owl is chiefly found in the forests, avoiding cultivated districts 
in general, and is quite nocturnal, feeding chiefly on insects. ” 

I know of nothing particular in the habits of this Owl I 
have often heard the Malabar onc hooting. Layard calls their cry 
monotonous and melancholy, and says that he found their eggs, two 
to four in number, in hollow trees, in February, in Ceylon. He also 
says that they hunt about blossoming trees for Coleoptera, which 
they catch by darting at them, passing and re~passing, or resting on 


























the leaves and flowers. 

Among other recorded species of Scops from Asia are S. rufes- 
cens, ‘Horsf., a fine, large species from Malayana; and there are others 
recorded from Japan, Celebes, und the Philippines. Africa and 
America also possess peculiar specics. 

Gray has a Scops gymnopodus, from India, placed by Kaup i in his 
sub-genus Acnemis. It has, says that author, the tarsi over the 
tows naked, and the toes completely nuked—resembles’ * Scops 
sorcu, but has shorter tarsi and wings. y i 


Sub-fam. Suxniinz, Kaup. % 


Kar orifice small, oval, no operculum; digk incomplete or néarly | 
obsolete; uo ear tufts. The Owls of this family are sometimes called 
diurnal or twilight Owls, some of them hunting by day, and very 
commonly i in the twilight, and seemingly but little i IDE enfence 

‘en. bY the g glare of sunlight. The head ee 
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irides; their tarsi are usually thickly plumed, and the tocs 
occasionally also. The wings are of moderate length, with the 3rd 
quill usually the longest; the tail is broad, moderate, or long; their 
tarsus is of moderate length or short, usually stout, and the toes and 
claws also moderate, the former plumed or with scattered hairs. 
Some of them make a near approach in appearance to the diurnal 
Raptores. Kaup says that they have very round skulls, a large 
brain, and small pneumacity. They include several distinct forms, 
only one of which has representatives in India, the group named 
Noctua by Savigny, since properly changed to Athene. 
Gen. ATHENE, Boie. 


, 
Syn. Noctua, Sav, Nyctipetes, Sav. 


Char.—Bill short, curved from the base, hooked ; lower mandible 
notched, upper one entire; nostrils situate on the margin of a 
swollen cere ; facial disk obsolete; wings moderate, rounded; tail 
moderate, somewhat even or rounded; tarsus moderate, plumed ; 
toes naked, or with a few scattered bristles ; outer toe reversible, 
very short, with the claws small; hind claw also small. 

Gray, in his last list of genera, has substituted Carine, Kaup, for 
Athene. Species of this genus are found over the whole world. 

*Kaup, as usual, has sub-divided them into several sub-genera. 
His sub-gen. Athene has the Ist quill as long as the 6th or 
7th; the first five feathers emarginate, but only for the first third ; 
tarsus inoderate, and the plumage spotted. To this sub-division 
belongs, according to Kaup, the true bird of Minerva of the Cirecians, 
, Athene meridionalis; and also the little A. noctua of Europe, 
“named A. bactriana by Blyth, J. A.S. XVI. 776. This last has 
been found in Thibet and Affghanistan, but not hitherto on this side 
of the Himalayas. It is the A. nudipes, apud Gray, A. gymnopus 
Hodgson, of Gray, Catalogue of Hodgson’s Nepal birds. 


LAC el 76. Athene Brama, Tew. 

Strix, apud. Peston, £ PI. Col. 68— Biytn, Cat. 160—Honsr., 

: “75 No sai Indie 1, FRANKLIN—SYKES, Cat. 22-9 ERDON, 
47—-N N. tarayensis, Hopcson—Ulu H.— Choyhad, WH. i 
puth—Katiria Fee Beng. —Pingleh, “Mah —Hlali, 
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